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‘TOWARD. CLOSER RELATIONS BETWEEN THEORY AN 


RESEARCH: PROCEDURE AND AN EXAMPLE * 


FRAN NK R. WESTIE 


METHOD of procedure is sug- be much in the way way of development of | 


a8 gested here whereby empirical investi- herent theory. Perhaps all researchers in so- a 
gations may be pursued with a degree ciology face this dilemma, regardless the 
of theoretical relevance despite the existence area of inquiry. 

g a high degree of theoretical incoherence When faced with this dilemma, re- 
49 in the area of investigation. Some theoretical | a takes one e of the following a 
= aspects of a research program in which this alternatives: 

4 procedure i is employed are presented by way . 1. He ie to a rigid empiricism in which 

. - of example. Although this example deals with 7 the “facts” (meaning the empirical findings) 

53 relationships between stratification and preju- are seen to speak for themselves. The utility 


dice, the general procedure may be useful in of such research is often bound to the par- _ 
areas of sociology. ticular moment, place, and project. Examples 
There has been abundant treatment in the _ of this in the sociological literature are legion. 


sociological literature of the relationship be- 2. He selects from among the many 
si tween social class and prejudice; neverthe- ‘tradictory propositions already held in ‘the 
@ 5 less the theory concerning this aspect of -. field a particular proposition or set of propo- 
. | society remains particularly incoherent. sitions which are relevant to the problem at 
a Bossidy consists of numerous contradic- hand and which appear to make sense in 
260 tory theories and fragments of theories that terms of what the investigator already knows 
® have been constructed to explain “empirical about the aspect of society under investiga 
ee relationships,” which may or may not exist. tion. The difficulty here is that in theoreti- 
confusion is due largely to the failure cally under- developed areas what one 
21 of the proponents of particular theories to ready knows” is not reliable enough to 
261 subject their theories to empirical test. More-_ | Provide more than an arbitrary basis for 
i® © over, where such tests are made there is the selection of one hypothesis or its oppo- 
263 often a “tendency to select interpretations site before the fact, or one theoretical in- 
consistent with the initial in preference to its diametric 
consideration of plausible though con- opposite after the fact. 
 Uadictory interpretations - He creates a new set of propositions of 
268 ~ follows that where there i isa high degree 1 his own. Although the selection process | in- 
266 of theoretical incoherence in a given area volved in 2 (above) may result in ra‘ ‘new se 
66 there cannot be theoretically guided research theory,” we refer here to the introduction of 
267 | in the strict sense, and where there is alack new propositions in < in —_ to those extant 
of theoretically guided research there in the field. 
= *This paper is part of. of studies o « 
als intergroup relations subsidized by the ‘THE PROCEDURE 


The procedure proposed in this paper per- 7 


its the utilization of all the theoretical 


being pursued under a Faculty Research Fellowship 


School of Indiana University. Present phases ol 
of the ‘Social Science Research | Council. - 
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propositions in any area as they exist, ‘that a. The final step in this 5 phase « of tou research 


is, with all their contradictions and inade- cycle involves the selection of the correct 
-quacies. This procedure involves (a) ‘explic- theoretical interpretations from the array of 
ity: listing a comprehensive range of pre- contradictory though “plausible” interpreta- 
Supposed empirical relationships,’ many of : tions attached to the empirical relationships 

them diametrically opposed to one another, — that have survived the research test. The 
which might possibly turn up in the research last task, though difficult, is perhaps less 


at hand and (b) explicitly ating a range of - difficult as We well as more accurate than where 


opposed to one another, for each possible. ‘ale ena are listed a 
empirical finding. Then, through empirical - iF fore the fact of the empirical investigation, 
investigation yn the relationships that actually the likelihood is increased that the investi- 
_ obtain are selected from the morass of “pre- _ gator will have included in his research plan 

: a empirical -Telationships” “initially Provisions and 


- pirical relationships are discarded. The array enable him after the fact to make a. 
of alternative interpretations attached from among the contradictory interpretations | 
- them in the original p presentation | are > also originally listed. Moreover, where a partic. 
eliminated from consideration as ell ‘ular set of interpretations does not emerge 
tions of the findings.~ . a as being more plausible than others in its 
list, the present procedure, | by having made 
4 The term “empirical relationship” is used here contradictions explicit, encourages the in- 


not to distinguish it from “untested relationship,” — ¥ 
but rather to distinguish between relationships de- Bing regi to set De 4 new research _* o 


on the level of abstraction and 


dass persons”) from more 
“theoretical propositions,” which may be used t 
interpret relationships on the lower level of ss 3 : 
straction (e.g., “prejudice is a function of anxiety — imagine all kinds of possible interpretations 
regarding status, and upper class persons have of these relationships. If this is the | case, 
greater security regarding status than do persons the present discussion argument 


lower in the structure.”) This usage follows that 
of Robert K. Merton, “Sociological Theory,” Ameri- for making the process explicit. It is doubt- 


can Journal of Sociology, 50 (May, 1945), pp. 462- _ - ful, however, that most investigators follow 
_ 473, and “The Bearing of Empirical Research upon such procedure; the fact is that most Te- 
the Development of Sociological Theory,” American searchers start with specific hypotheses, and 


_ Sociologicab Review, 13 (October, 1948), pp. 505- hypotheses imply at least some preliminary 
Actually, the procedure represents a compromise & 
an original attempt to design a research _ selection of 
‘gram in such a way that it would meet some of the it. 
requirements outlined by Merton regarding the EXAMPLE 
Our “presupposed empirical relationships” “are “= We e + turn now to consideration of a research - 
ot to be confused with hypotheses but are by ro ram which the 
rocedure suggested 
design, -centradictory to one another. Prog 88 
. The very function of hypotheses requires that they Le 


have direction; the hypotheses for a particular in- ey may. very w well be valid and tina 


vestigation cannot be contradictory to one another fulinotherresearch contexts. = © 
still be hypotheses. Our “presupposed empirical 8 The formulation of specific hypotheses implies 
relationships” are hypothetical, but they ar are not _ selection of interpretations if the hypotheses are de- 
hypoth rived (as they should be) from more abstract 
y 
_ 2 When we eliminate those “strings of er 7 theoretical propositions. Then, if the hypothesized 
tions” attached to “presupposed empirical relation- relationships are upheld by research, they will pre- 
a ships” that fail to survive the research test, this sumably be interpreted in terms of the same theo- 
does not mean that these have been proved invalid retical propositions that ‘originally suggested the 
in any final sense in that “sociological theory is 4 hypotheses. If, however, as in many cases, the 
_ forever rid of these propositions” or, indeed ought hypotheses have mot been derived from theory, then 
to be. They are simply eliminated from considera- perhaps it would be less misleading simply to ask 
_ tion as interpretations of the particular relation- ch Sima rather than to state hypotheses. Hypoth- 
_ ships that have been established by the ‘research.  eses imply theoretical guidance; questions do not. 
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= is being 1g employed. Theoretical aspects. “prejudice. Under each presupposed ‘empirical 
oof, two earlier projects in the program mo seis is a list of more general theo- 


presented here. These studies * were designed propo: 
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tical propositions that “might be used to 
to establish empirical relationships between relate the particular relationship to socio- 
social « class anc prejudice in order that the logical knowledge on a broader level. 


_ broad range of extant theoretical propositions though a rather comprehensive list of possible _ 


concerning class and prejudice may sill empirical relationships and their interpreta- 
narrowed. tions was prepared to guide this ‘research, 


_ Following are some sample listings of the space permits only a few of these ‘elation- | 

"presupposed empirical _Telationships that ships and their accompanying strings of in- 
might possibly turn up in investigations of _ terpretations. For r illustrative purposes only ~ 
the relationship between social class" _ those pertaining to the attitudes” of 


upper-class whites and lower-class whites 
details regarding these investigations see have been selected. 
Frank R. Westie, “Negro-White Status Differentials 
> and Social Distance,” American Sociological Review, 
(October, 1952) pp. 550-558, and Frank R. | 
| Westie and David H. Howard, “Social Status Dif- 5 Complete listings are available in mimeographed - 
 ferentials and the Race Attitude of Negroes,” . tom. These pertain to the attitudes of Negroes of — 
American Sociological Review, 19 (October, 1954), various classes as well as to the attitudes * whites 


PRE-SUPPOSED EMPIRICAL RELATIONSHIPS AND AND Tuer In ERPRETATIONS 
* The Attitudes of Upper-Class Whites 


Empirical relationship #1: a Empirical relationship #2: a 4 


Of all classes: in white community, upper is is least” all classes in white community, upper is is most 


Interpretation 1A: Upper-class better educated; Interpretation (2A: : U ‘has greatest 
education conducive to “liberal” outlook; stake ‘in prejudice and discrimination ; dis- 
 udice a function of i wages for Negroes depress wages 


1a Interpretation 1B: Prejudice a function of psy-_ i “aa*_," as well and benefit white 


chological insecurity, especially re: status; upper- 

class person more secure than those below Interpretation 2B: Upper- most 

secure person does ee Negro for scape- ‘ tive; prejudice and discrimination are part al 

"Interpretation ‘Substitute “economic” for 
“psychological” i in 1B (above) ; upper-class has 7 


economic security. are essentially caste relations and as such 
Interpretation 1D: Upper-class expects greater are a Stratification phenomenon; upper-class 
conformity on part of its members, at least on - persons most likely to respond in terms of | 
verbal — level, to the v value- alue-premises of the status categories in relations with status out- 


as part of the sociological literature on intergroup = These omissions are due to space limita- ; . 
relations essentially in the form in which they are tions and the fact that some of these omitted in-| 
presented here. Some of them, however, are “once _ terpretations, though relevant to the comparison of . 
removed” from “parent propositions,” w hich are the upper and lower classes, are more relevant to 

not smnented here. The reader will note that all of | comparisons of the middle class to other classes and 

" these interpretations can become, in other research the comparisons of the attitudes of Negroes to the — 

contexts, empirical relationships and subject to in- attitudes of whites. 
: ~ vestigation and interpretation themselves, e.g., Se Space requires that we eliminate discussion of 4 
4 


q of the ‘enumerated exist social as having possible 


the case of Interpretation 2B, the question can be | several questions of theoretical import: e.g. defini- 

_ Taised: “Has it been established, empirically, that tions of “attitude” and the relationship of attitudes 

_ the upper class is most conservative?” to other aspects of behavior; the logical jump in- 
7 will also be noted that some rather important | volved in studying socio-economic status and gen- — 
possible interpretations are not included see about social anew definitions of = 


For example, there are no direct references to 
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relationship #1—Continued Empirical relationship ontinued 


Interpretation 1E: Upper-class person’s status class preoccupation with maintenance of social 
so secure he can afford to be “democratic” in _ distance carries over into race relations. — Si 
relations with Negroes without fear of Sime 
status in eyes of other whites or of Negroes. 


is derived poo 1B IC, in that ally of master-servant, boss-employee variety 
it is derive from “conf formi y heory- ) —contacts which are characterized by extremes 


Interpretation 1F: ‘Prejudice is a function of _ of social distance. 
competition for values which are non-sharable, 
8 least within the context of the American 


Interpretation 2D: Upper-class person has few 
contacts with Negroes and these contacts usy- 


values); upper-class of whites is farthest re- the Negro’s innate inferiority. flat of 
direct, face-to-face kind) for status symbols, Interpretation 2F: Upper- person’s 
either economic or ‘otherwise. — so secure he can afford frankly to express his — 
prejudices without fear of appearing “undemo- 
Interpretation 1G: Upper- class person in North 
has virtually no contacts with Negro’s ‘ 
of life”; thus does not develop prejudices based | | 
on observations of differences in style of life, 
(well -earned reputation theory”). 


Empirical relationship Empirical relationship 


Of all classes in the white community, the enue Of all classes in the white aan. the iia 
- dass is least prejudiced toward Negroes. ened class is most prejudiced toward Negroes. an 


Interpretation 3A: Child-rearing practices less __ Interpretation 4A: Lower-class poorly educated; 
rigid and demanding on lower-class level; thus prejudice a function of ignorance; unedu- 
= the lower-class person is less likely to orl cated most t gullible Te: myths of Negro in- 
extreme power orientations, rigidity of person- feriority. 
a Interpretation Lower-class person most 
Interpretation 3B: The mere scratching for a frustrated in designs for economic security, 
living on the lower-class level leaves little time status, health, ete. 5 Negro | is socially approved 
and energy for status striving, of which race — 


7 is but one ikely t to strike back. 
d 
Interpretation 3C: The corporate class con-— 


sciousness among lower-class white workers 
“4 (especially among union men) leads to their 
including Negroes in class and interest 


“Interpretation 4C: Lower-class | person’s ‘fai 
_ to achieve economic and social success is, in 
_ America, a reflection on his personal worth; 
tions. ‘Negro minority serves as reference group 
provides lower-class white with a more satis- 
Interpretation 3D: ower-class persons have fying conception of his own status. 
effect, on the ground rather than on the status _ Interpretation 4D: Psychological aggression 
ladder; hence they have no place to fall; _ quite equally shared across class lines; lower- 
is a function of insecurity regarding however, has fewer and less con 


trols over expression of aggression. 


Interpretation 3E: Fewer myths re: Negro Interpretation 4E: Lower- class does not require 
inferiority perpetuated in lower-class culture | conformity to the “American Creed” to the 
because these myths are essentially middle- and same extent as do higher classes; lower-clas 
__ upper-class devices for rationalizing departures q person need not fear loss of status in verbal- — 
_ from Christian Democratic ideals espoused by izing prejudice; when one is at bottom there a 
middle and upper classes; prejudice is a func- isno placeto fall. 


nterpretation 3F: Because he is at the bottom © competition for both status and economic 
of the status ladder, the lower-class white need values, and competition is most intense at lower 
have no fear of losing status by fraternizing _ level because: (a) the scarcity of these values 


ot Despite surface similarities, 3D and 3F are in “explanations” of prejudice, they actually follow 
deriv ved from different theories—the former from from entirely different theories. _ 4B is derived from 
the “frustration- ~aggression” theory, the latter from the “scapegoat 4c is from “reference 


— 
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Empirical relationship #3—Continued Empirical relationship $4—Continued 7 
ny 3G: Of all white classes lower- is most acute at lower level and (b) ones 7 
class persons have least status consciousness, tion between Negroes and whites is most di- 
and race relations are primarily a status rela- rect at this level, where Negroes and whites _ 
.— a (Differs from 3F inasmuch as 3F 


assumes status consciouness.) Interpretation 4G: class, urban 


3H: class more e likely to likely to have first hand contact with 
Negro’s “way of life’; develops prejudice on 
to their own (contacts not of master-servant _ _ observations of differences (“well-earned repu- 
type); lower- class not as likely to develop tation” 
images of Negro as innately inferior. 


This presentation requires a number extremely complex. For example, virtually 


qualifications, only a few of which may be _ all propositions that pertain to status are 
- mentioned here. It must be pointed out that, 7 related to one another (if only as implying 
though the range of empirical relationships - empirical contradictions) and these in turn — 
= finite (or at least should be if if _ the are related to propositions regarding g mo- 

empirical questions originally asked are - suf- bility, and these in turn to those regarding 
- ficiently specific), the range of possible in- “inner” and “other’ ’ directedness, and these 
is seemingly infinite. Thus the to ‘most methodological 


"somewhat more tenuous than the limits of race 
our range of possible empirical findings. In attitudes. 
establishing the limits to our strings of in- 
terpretation we have relied largely on the between the various Propositions enables one 
literature on prejudice and on the various proposition to. “drag others down with 
independent variables related to prejudice : to speak, if and when it fails to meet em- 
(eg., status, mobility, education.) Thus the pirical requirements. On the other hand, a 
procedure employed here leaves considerable where evidence lends ou 
eat that any particular string of in- in a proposition, other related 

terpretations may be (a) unduly truncated ro oe ac uire some degree of | 
insofar as it is subject to limitations of the ‘support. 
—— 
theoretical knowledge of the investigator, or The procedure may be summarized as 
| (b) s stretched too thin insofar as the imagina- follows: 


tion of the investigator enters the picture.’ 
13 n of t P List supposed empirical ‘relation- 


In order to avoid the latter an attempt was “hip? 


made to limit the interpretations in the (2, For each of ome list a “range Py possible 


 before-the-fact lists to those that exist as interpretations.” 
propositions in the ‘scientific and academic 


literature o or that follow logical _conse- wish 4 of the “pre- supposed empirical rela- 
quences of extant theoretical formulations. tionships” actually exist: 
In this presentation it has been necessary . Throw out those “pre- -supposed empirical 
to omit all discussion of the relationship of * relationships” that fail to survive the ree 
the various alternative interpretations to one search test and with them the il of 
another. In actually employing this procedure — ___ interpretations attached to them. 
‘tations are related to which other interpre- from 

many contradictory interpretations at- 
tations in our system of lists and, moreover, — tached to the surviving empirical relation- 
to indicate the nature of the relationship. ships, ee, 

-< At the present level of theoretical develop- 
Tt seems to us that the greater error would — "ment in many areas of sociology, the selection 

- lie on the side of cutting the strings too short. oF one interpretation n from its opposite (phase 
Actually, the strings we! must often be through empirical test. 
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(above) becomes 1 in ‘the re- theory, may completely unaware of 

search cycle. the fact that his empirical findings actually 


The advantages of this is procedure may be add confirmation, or doubt, as the case may 
summarized as follows: be, to numerous other theoretical Proposi-- | 


tions extant in the area or in related areas, 
It minimizes the likelihood that the 
_ investigator will present to himself and the continuity of research. At the present state 
world a prematurely coherent set of proposi-— of in sociology it 
tions which contradictory propositions, 
however plausible, are ignored. The pro- 
_ cedure requires that a range of contradictory 


“tations are ‘after a a single research 
- project. Where there is little in the way of 

to umi e larist pretations are often necessary. Where alter 
= ic nate interpretations are made explicit from 


7 _ interpretations in terms of a single theory. the beginning of the project, they are mo « 
This procedure increases the likelihood 8 Pro) y 


— 


buildi hi likely to survive as alternatives after the , 

the researcher’s building into his research- fact | of i investigation: ‘the present procedure 

design provisions for the test of a variety of encourages vessarch programs rather than 

theoretical interpretations of a of isolated projects. 

8. The proposed procedure makes the re- =. E.g., in the case of present research program, __ 

_ searcher more aware of the total significance Projects are now underway which will enable us ng 

' ; of his empirical findings. Where, as in the 7 to select with greater confidence a narrower range 

q h d of interpretations. The presupposed empirical ree 

usual procedure, the investigator is concerne __ lationships of these subsequent projects existed as _ y 

with” upholding or refuting a a particular alternative interpretations in previous phases. 


CONFIDENCE INTERVALS | FOR CLUSTERED SAMPLES ES* 


University of Michigan 


(1 TANDARD statistical literature has been On the ate h 
dev eloped almost entirely in terms of especially survey work, is in carried out 
saaitle independent observations obtained -< by means of complex sample designs. Simple 
simple random sampling (s. r.s.). The sta- random selection of human populations | isa 
tistical tests and confidence intervals one om phenomenon, limited to small and con- 
finds in ‘textbooks and in journal articles are fined populations. Socially important human 
based on the assumption that the sample ¥ a populations are usually large and widely 
servations were selected independently, at scattered, so that a simple random selection 
random. Although this assumption either - 2 them would prove in most cases to be un- 
pears (unnoticed ) in “fine > print” or not at economical and impractical. 1 , The complexities 
all, it constitutes the basis of all confidence of good sample ‘design occur in the attempt 
intervals and tests of hypotheses; their va- to tailor economically the available research 
didi ty is based on it. The ubiquity of the resources: to the wide and irregular dis dispersal 
assumption in statistical theory can be of important populations. 
_ explained by the basic nature of s.r.s. and | _ Thus the complexities of sampling prob- 
by its facilitation of interesting theoretical | Jems are often reflected openly and clearly 
‘results. in sample design; but important statistical 
consequences of complex designs are often 


Presented in part at a a joint session of ‘the: 
Psychological Association and the Psy- 


a 


‘ignored. ‘By complexities I mean departures 


chometric Society, Chicago, 1956. 
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CON FIDENCE INTERVALS F OR CLU ST — 


the combi ed effects o of select and s 
estimation either in a survey or an eri- 
ment. The problems caused by complex de- ~ elements of the investigation for ie 
sign, , by the lack of independence in selec- inferences from the sample to the population. _ 
tion, may also arise in experimental design. The ‘researcher generally finds it econom- 
‘Although the arguments are developed chiefly — ical and convenient to use for his sampling | 
in terms of the problems of sample survey existing clusters (blocks, cities, coun- 
design they apply as well to experimental ties, work groups, | platoons, school classes, 
design. ). These clusters usually exist as eco-— 
The principal methods of departure from logical, Perhaps: geographical units, 
simple random selection are clustering, strati- son 
fication, | unequal probabilities of selection _ The individuals in these units -atlbng to re- ; 
and systematic sampling. Among these meth- - semble each other—there is usually some 
ods clustering most frequently causes. the homogeneity of characteristics, of attitudes, — 
largest effects. “Clustering” is the selection | of behavior—but homogeneity is generally | 
‘of observ ational units (elements, cases, indi- ae ‘not complete. It may be due to common se- 
viduals) in clusters or groups, rather than lective factors, or to joint exposure to the 
‘ individually. The researcher uses these clus- same effects, or to mutual influence (inter- 
ters as sampling units to make the procedures action), or t to some combination of these 
of selection and/or observation more eco- three causes.? Because of this homogeneity, 
_ nomical and convenient. For example: (1) the use of these clusters for sampling units 
In studies of student attitudes and behavior, — has definite consequences: it destroys the 
asses of students are selected into the sam- independence | of the characteristics of the 
(2) In national interview surveys, coun- sample elements. The correspondence with 
tie es, blocks and households frequently serve the “well -mixed urn,” inherent in 


wi clusters of persons. (3) In researches deal- sumption of independence, is negated; | 
in 


with employees of a firm, work groups formulas that depend on that code 

are © used as sampling t units. In each of these fail toapply, 
his problem | does not exist if the units 
a. 1In survey research the complexities of sample or groups (independently and randomly se- 
design have recently received explicit ore lected) are themselves the elements of the 


and theoretical development in accord with the 1 Tt | h h ioe 
explicit definitions of the population from which ‘ analysis. arises only y when the sampling 


the sample is drawn. There are now five fine text- ‘units used in the selection process are clus- 
- books dealing with the methods of survey sampling: ters of the elements that constitute the units — ; 
W. G. Cochran, Sampling Techniques, New York: | of analysis. As a consequence there are often : 


Wiley and Sons, 1953; W. E. Deming, Some Theory 

‘4 ’ 

of Sampling, New York: Wiley and Sons 1947; large mistakes in the construction of confi-— . 4 
-M. H. Hansen, W. N. Hurwitz and W. G. Madow, ence intervals and of tests of f hypotheses. if _ 


Sample Survey Methods and Theory, New York: 

Wiley and Sons, 1953; P. V. Sukhatme, Sampling NATURE AND “MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 
Theory of Surveys with Applications, Ames: Iowa 
- State College Press, 1954; F. Yates, Sampling Let us suppose that we have a body of 


for Censuses end ‘New York: data from ; complex sample design, 
A brief, simplified treatment was attempted in ee The Sscmmeesilte “ individuals within units 
Leslie Kish, “Selection of A Sample,” Ch. 5 in’ may be measured by rho, the coefficient of intraclass 
Festinger and Daniel Katz, editors, Research correlation; for most units and for most charac-— 
_ Methods in the Behavioral Sciences, New York: teristics it is found to be positive. It measures that — 
Dryden Press, 1953. 4 proportion of the total variance among the ele- 
_ Experimental design h: has flourished in the num- ments of a population which is “explainable” by 
tt and complexities of the effects it undertakes ‘ae to the clusters. This homogeneity in- 
tT te investigate simultaneously and efficiently, and creases the variance of the mean, and of similar 
in the intricate control of many variables. However, statistics, w hen compared with s.r.s. selections of 
it has largely neglected until recently the joint ee same number of elements (see below). Brief de- 
problems of sampling and of specifying the popula- scriptions of the intraclass correlation may be found - 
tion to which its inferences apply. See M. B. Wilk — in Deming, op. cit.; in Hansen » Hurwitz and 
and O. Kempthorne, “Fixed, Mixed, and Random Madow, op. cit.; in Kish, op. cit.; and L. Kish, | 
Models,” Journal of the American Statistical As- “Differentiation in Metropolitan Areas,” American — 
Pn 50 (December, 1955), pp. 1144— 1167. : Sociological Review, 19 (August, 1954), PP. 391-392. aoe 
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(and the confidence intervals) 


7 


a: have not been fulfilled. The usual textbook — samples provide much of the best esearch 


cannot then he applied validly to the data “often large because the homogeneity among 
, at hand. Is it dangerous to violate the as- the elements of the cluster, ignored in - 


sumption of independence? Some laxity in use of s.r.s. formulas for variances, often re- 
statistical rigor may arise from the knowl- 2 “sults in gross mistakes in the construction — 
edge of two facts. First, this assumption confidence intervals. = 
is very commonly. disregarded. Second, most — Table 1 shows the nature of hypothetical _ 
too, are often disregarded. For example, a used to compute confidence intervals for data 
moderate departures from normality 


ures 1 mal from complex samples. Columns 1-3 give 
erally have little effect on the confidence respectively, the amount of distortion of the 


statistics involve other assumptions; ‘these, mistakes made when s.r.s. formulas 


coefficients ; _the population correc-— confidence intervals due to using s.r.s. formu- 
las when they do no ly: col 
ratio of the actual variance to s.r.s. variance: 
ome 2, the inverse of this ratio; 


a 

N 3, the square roots of the numbers of column 

=; using 2, gives the ratios by which the standard 

_ obtaining ‘the sam mple variance will cause hel by mistake if s.r.s. variances are 


little trouble for samples as small as 50; and used in place of the correct variance formu- 
las. The results of the mistakes are given i in 


TaBLe 1, Errects or DistorTED CONFIDENCE INTERVALS.ON PROBABILITY 


ConfidenceInterval 7 Probabilities of Incorrect Statements When Two- | 
Confidence Coefficients Are Aimed At: 


= Var. S.F.s. SE. 


.010 
019 


.533 
But we may not the assumption 4-7. They show the probabilities of 
without serious conse- excluding the true population value for dif- 
quences. In the social sciences the use of = levels of the confidence coefficient. 
a s.r.s. formulas on data from complex samples For example, column 5 deals with the P= 95 
is now the most frequent source of gross level of confidence. The use of +1.96 stand- 
| mistakes in the construction of confidence — ard errors, computed correctly, allows for | 
_ statements and tests of hypotheses.* The mis- errors .05 of the time. The last row shows 


me A ‘rival for this dubious honor is that other, d 96 32 63 * 
standard errors, he 
somewhat more widely known, béte noire: x. 
through masses of ‘comparisons until one finds a 
‘rare “significant” difference, and then treating the 2 are re found 


“test of significance” as if the experiment had been of 

designed explicitly for that test. This indictment ia sie in well desi med sam amples; ‘mis 

_ may be extended to the biological and other sciences y f lead 

persons more familiar with research in those aken use of S.r.s. lormulas wou 

incorrect statements .074 to .164 of the time, 
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CONFIDENCE INTERVALS CLUSTERED SAMPLES 


4 instead of the .05 level “the ‘researcher in- 
tended to use. But we have also found values 


to 10 times the s.r.s. variance; ig- s Ts 
7 norance of the true formula would lead the are often. absent; hee, the effect of cluster- 


7 


cial sciences , because of their | ‘potentially 
large biases. On the other hand, in social 


researcher to substitute unknowingly for the ing must _be considered for confidence in- 


05 level of confidence some level from 258° 
One may look at the effect of clustering 
in terms of the increase of | the variance over 
that of a simple random sample of the 
— of elements. This is ew 


—_ 
=[1-+rho(a—1)] 
ig _ where r rho is the coefficient of intraclass cor- 


relation and 4 is the number of elements in ¢ 
the sample cluster. This formula also — | 
_ fairly well when 4 is an average cluster size. 

Neither a small rho nor a ‘small | a alone 


_ gives assurance that the factor of aes 


may be neglected safely. With a rho as small 
as .04 a sample of companies of size 
would lead to toa a ratio jo of 
s.r.s. 
hence to the distortion of the confidence level 
from .05 to .381. With work groups as small — 
as a=6,a rho of 0.2 results in a ratio of 2, 


a hence in distorting the confidence level from 


The distortions caused by the i improper use — 
of s.r.s. formulas are presented in terms of 
confidence intervals. For tests of hypotheses 

_ there are similar effects in rejecting the null — 

How is it that a procedure that leads to such 
4 large mistakes is still widely practiced? 


level he wanted to use. 


—_ “The r reader may wish to see the magnitude = 


a few examples to illustrate some contrasting 


Other by with good 


ences. In particular the relases of the Cur-— 


rent Population Surveys of the U. s. Census 
Bureau present interesting tables o 


=5, For. Item 1 actual variances range in mag- 


nitude from the same as s.r.s. variance to 1.8 
_ times S.I.S. variance. Hence the actual — 
ard error is up to V1.8: 8=1.34 times as large 
as that of a simple random sample of the 
same number (2000) of elements. If the 1 re- 
searcher, ignoring the correct formula, , used 


S.I.S. formulas, he would be using instead of © 
correct interval of 1.96, actual intervals 


as small as 1 .96/1.34=1 46. This would r re- 
sult in his statements being incorrect 14 per 


cent of the time instead of tl the 5 per cent. 


_ answer may lie in the fact that this pro- - 3 When pairs of subclasses are compared, — 
cedure has been relatively successful in the and the variances are computed for the dif- 


the physical sciences and has. consequently ferences of the two means, the ratio of. 


gained sanction. There may be three reasons — ‘is similar to those found for single 
_why this matter has received less notice in ss.Var 

fi - physical sciences. (1) In some of the physical ™€NS. Here too, the actual variance may “ 

.s (especially in those that serve as 2S much as 1.8 times the value that s.r.s. 


q “models”) the error due to uncontrolled — formulas would yield. In these comparisons, 


+ causes is sometimes relatively unimportant, however, we find ratios as low as 0.8; 
“4 times the actual variance isa little less hl 


_ (2) Frequently s.r.s. selection or a good ap- 


proximation may be used with ease. (3) W hen Sirs. formulas would indi 
clustered samples are taken, the intraclass we lack good theoretical justification for 


correlation of the units in the clusters  thisresult, 
a negligible. In other words, the characteristic In Item 2 the subject matter is quite dif- 
to be measured is “fairly randomly” - ferent from that in 1, and there are also 
tributed in the clusters. For similar reasons changes in the numbers of different kinds of 
the crudest judgment sampling 1 methods have sampling units. (About 8000 dwellings had 
- often. yielded reliable results in the physical. to be included to find 2900 respondents; the 


not in the so- other 5100 contained no women of childbear- 


— 


wi 


x< 


at 
red 
rch 
are 
re rvals and tests of hypotheses to be valid. | 
EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 
Ca 
ard 
at: the elfects as they arise in some speciic 
” tuations. We have computed the variances 
“4, a variety of survey characteristics over 
~—/ the past ten years in the Sampling Section _ 
he bf the Survey Research Center. Table 2 gives 
mn 
mn 
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. EFFECTS OF COMPLEXITY OF DesicNn ON CoNFIDENCE INTERVALS 


istics and of N of fidence 
Items Population a, Units ty ype of Estimates ducted sr.s.Var. 


Attitudes and expectations respondents i in Proportionsbased 144 1to1.8 .05to.14 
onconsumeritems _ 2000 families,in on 2000and on sub- 

pairs of subclasses" 


Numbers of actual and ex- 2900 women from Meansandpropor- 48 1to2.5 .05to. 


= pected children; family dwellings,in  tionsbasedon 


behavior -2000segments,in 2700and on sub- - 
places, in 66 classesof 400- 
Us S. women of child- - 1800 
— Comparisonsofthe 24 0.7to2.5 .02to.2 


le 
Travel behavior; frequen- 8500 adults in 10 to6 
cies of tripsand choice 4100 dwellings, in “on 8500 


oftransportation 2000segments,in . | 
250 places in 66 Proportions based 4 to6 


300-3000 


of th 03 to. 38 
above for pairs of “a 


-05 to 


workers in 59 15 1 to to .38 


4 


visory practices work sections on groups of 
Workers in public 


norms and attitudes of onentire popula-— 


satisfaction 4 tion and on 


Production workers in 1458 workers in 37 
_ large manufacturing work s sect 


ions 


* From Sample Surveys conducted by the Survey Research Center, = 


_ ¥“Psu’s” are “primary sampling units,” the first and largest units selected in the multi-stage ‘sample. 
_ Here they were ‘counties or groups of counties. The “places” were cities, towns or rural areas. 


“The of the with a similar nu number a 

‘is similar to that found for Item 1, but some- adults selected independently. When 4100 — 
what larger. Again, the variances of — respondents (one per household) were ana- 
ences show effects similar to the variances of _ _ lyzed separately, the effects of the - sample 
“single estimates. = design appeared to be not much "greater 
- Item 3 is an an example of the very large than for Item 2. (1 The information about 
effects that high homogeneity can produce. 4 the “other” adults in the household was not 
For some items the travel behavior of the “worth” statistically and relatively very 
. adults of the same household is very similar. — much per individual adult; however, the cost 
4 Thus: the presence nce of an ave erage of 2.1 adults" ; of this information| per r adult wa was very low 
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worthwhile.) Note that the comparisons of 
- two means can be subject to very large effects 
7 In Items 4 and 5 we examine the effects plex samples, 
in situations involving 
groups. There are strong effects in also. th 
4 4 in spi ite of the that the clusters 
averaged only 11 or 12; the large homoge-_ 
-neity of attitudes within work sections (rho 
q going up to 0.4) caused large effects. 
researcher had used s.rs. formulas he mi; ght sample value may serve as a good estimator. 
have been wrong 38 per cent of the time in- a Here the s.rs. 


stead lof 5 per cent. large errors, and the ordinary sample values 
For most of the _ surveys of the 


In to state in broad gen- 
eral terms the present situation on the e 


unequal probabilities of selection. 
. For estimating a population m mean, pro- 


ote are usually unbiased estimators or have only 
a SRC the actual rwaene are from P to2 , negligible bias. (It is understood that the 
ie times” as great as the s.r.s. variances. This sample total is multiplied by some “raising 
means that the “effective size” of a sample factor” to estimate the population total; 
a i of 2,000 elements is equivalent to 1,000 that a proportion is ‘but one form of the 
‘82s. elements. Of course, the is de-  nean; and that frequently the sample 
signed in the expectation that the is really a ratio estimator and calls for some 
in cost per element will be greater than the caution.) 
ok © loss in information. Effects as large as those 2. The variances of the above statistics 
oa of Item 3 are rare in good surveys, because (mean, proportion, - total, and median) can 


_ be estimated to a good approximation for 
_ properly designed samples. The formulas for 
{ the variances differ from one sample design 


«if one can anticipate the large effects they 
38 can usually be avoided in good design. How- 7 
ever, Marks found a ratio of 11 in his pioneer — 
_ investigations of this problem.* The study — to another; generally they are quite different 
he criticized involved intelligence tests uSINE from s.r-s, formulas. The substitution of s.r.s. 
- school classes as sampling units. Using s.r.s. ‘formulas (such as o?/n or pq/n) in place 
_ formulas in that case distorted confidence © ~ of the appropriate \ variance estimators can 
_levels from .O1 to 50! Furthermore, we found lead to large mistakes; for clustered samples 
effects of similar magnitudes for ‘the confi- it typically leads to underestimation that 
dence intervals of the differences of pairs of — 


means. From these we may expect that ana- ture of the social sciences shows many of 
ytical statistics in general can be subject to in these n mistakes. 


“effects of this ki kind. For, the difference of two means or totals 


Thedistribut distribution of the’ ratios are the variance estimators are but extensions 
‘SS. Var, the foregoing; thus we may construct con- 
not un uniform between their limits of 1 and 2. fdence intervals and tests of hypotheses for 


E ‘The greatest concentration is near the low val 3 those differences. Furthermore, the above es- 


end, perhaps near 1.2, Then there are fewer timators of means and totals, and of their 


ple. 

< and fewer as one gets near 2. Furthermore, — variances, are available not only for the en- 
“the computed ratios are subject to consider- 


e “ _ tire population covered by the sample, but 
of able sampling errors; our true variances’ "also for its subclasses; and the difference of _ 
00 are based usually on 66 primary sampling ’ two subclasses can also be tested. With that, 
Because of this, in setting up the above however, we exhaust the list of statistics 
ple : limits, we excluded an occasional stray value * available for data from complex sample de- 


rot 5 The several texts or on sampling (see footnote 1) 
contain valuable information on the estimation of 
Eli S. in the Revision proportions, and totals. They also discuss 
the Stanford-Binet and — Bulletin, A at length the variances of those statistics; ; these 


tember rather complicated for ‘some complex designs, 


istence of valid statistics for data from com- 


If the aie median, or total, the corresponding 


assumption does not lead to 


“may be serious (as shown abov e). The litera- 


I shall assume that the sample ~ 
has come from a good probability design, and 
at it is either self- weighting 0 or that 
the proper weights have been introduced to 
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M 
Pore 

_ formulas are lacking for Let us and 

the analytical treatment of data arising from three things: (1) That using simple ran- 
sample designs.° There is a great sampling formulas data obtained 
variety of statistical tools now available for from complex clustered sample designs may 

"selection: correlation and regression to large mistakes and should be avoided. 

analysis, discriminant analysis, analysis” of (2) for properly designed samples 
for among “several good approximations are available for es- 

or more) means, tests o contingency tables, timators of population means, pro ortions, 
nonparametric tests, and so forth. All the totals, and medians, and also Age ioe 
formulas for these tests involve the assump- the variances Sof ‘those estimators. Further. | 
tion of n independent selections, that is, s.r.s. more, for the ‘difference of two of these esti- 
selection. However, they are not valid fc for mators the variances, too, can be well ap- 


data from complex sample ¢ designs. ___ proximated. These things can be done for 


_ For some statistics the erroneous use of the entire sample and for its sub-classes. The — 


isn formulas leads to only small errors. 
For example, the sample correlation coeffi- 
cient is usually a good estimate of the popu- — 


computations of these estimates are ‘only 
‘moderately cumbersome, and are now gen 
erally available. (3) Present statistical theory — 


- lation correlation “coefficient. But the s.r.s. fails to provide confidence intervals and © 


(something like 1/Vn— k—I) for 
the standard error of that coefficient can 
be a very poor estimate; for clustered sam- 


tests of hypotheses for analytical statistics — 
if the data arise from c complex samples. 
What are facing the 


ples it may be a serious underestimate. Thus 

the use of s.r.s. formulas on data from com- a dence interv vals and tests of hypotheses for 
sample can lead | to gross mistakes analytical statistics? Below are seven pro- 

_ probability statements. I fear that such m mis- q cedures that are appropriate in different t cir. 
takes are frequently made.’ cumstances. The first three amount to ways 
For an attempt to prov ide a . simplified and unified of ning the main problem through simpli- 7 
for computing variances of means and fied designs. The last four are attempts at 
differences, applicable to most practical obtaining useful approximations for complex 

designs, see Leslie Kish and Irene Hess, “On Vari-— ~ samples. . The presentation is organized 
pe of Ratios and Their Differences in Multi- _ around the problem of providing the | ‘ot 
‘Stage Samples,” The Journal of the American Sta- ators of variances for the construction of © 


tistical Association, in press. 


For the variances of medians 
‘Hurwitz and Madow, op. cit., pp. 448-449. For 
the treatment of differences a subclasses from a 


valid confidence intervals. This problem can a 


be translated into methods for testing shy: 
a 


a stratified sample of elements see Yates, op. cit, ae 


required are, in 
eneral, extremely restrictive; the majority of 
g ; follow three ways, one of which m may 


tests of significance still relate only to extremely 
simple Bernoullian samples and the sampling pro- 
cedures now in general use (‘cluster’ sampling, 
two-stage sampling, etc.) remain, in the present — 
state of theory, outside the scope of these tests.” 
[P. Thionet, “Mathematical Methods in Public 
- Opinion Polls,” International Social Science Bulle- 
tin, 6 (December, 1954), p. 652.) 

_ The situation of the correlation coefficient is 
cunnie similar to that of the mean. The sample 


value is often a good estimator of the population : 


value. But the sampling distribution of the esti- 
mator can be subject to much larger variance than 
selection, because of the correlation among 
“the units selected from the same cluster. Then the 
use of s.x.s. variance formulas results in gross 
__ underestimation of the true variance. For these 
} : opinions I assume responsibility, but in discussions 
with fellow statisticians I found Support and no 
contradiction. 


WwW AYS OF AVOIDING THE PROBL LEM 
bad +r 


help the researcher in a specific situation to 


avoid the difficult problems of constructing 


valid confidence intervals on data obtained 
_ from a complex sample design. I refrain from > 
including the alternative of postponing 
computations until the proper formulas are 
by mathematical statisticians. Also 
object strongly to ignoring the problem by — 


making the hypothesis and the “universe” 


‘fit the sample. In this inverted “procedure 
the statistical inference is to some unspeci- 
fied universe, or to a vague and artificially 
contrived one. The resulting confusion often — 
hides unsuspected r honsense. is common 
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must lie behind every statement about ‘ “sige are if. the consists 
nificant differences” = = of independently selected clusters that 
a 1. The researcher may take a simple ran- equal in size, or roughly | equal (see below). 
dom sample of elements. Under this heading The sample may sometimes be designed ac- 
7 I would include sample designs which do not > cordingly. If the natural clusters vary greatly - 
depart importantly from s.r. Sey e.g. propor- in size, one may create subsamples of equal 
tionate stratified random samples of ele- ‘size after selecting the clusters with proba- 
ments, or systematic samples of elements. bilities proportional size.° (c) Another 
_ This procedure can be followed with little interesting approach is being investigated 
or no sacrifice of efficiency when the listing by Nathan Keyfitz of the Dominion Bureau 
and the travel costs are not prohibitive. The of Statistics of Canada, and William Hurwitz 
researcher can afford moderate increases in and Joseph Steinberg at the U. S. Census" 
costs of the selection and of the measure- Bureau. This procedure consists in  exploit- 
(the “field work”) if the s.r.s. design _ing the considerable simplification and stand- 
brings in 4 computations ardization that can be obtained by taking 


exactly, two selections from each stratum. 
complexities ‘cluster samples are variance is built up simply from units" 

sometimes introduced into sample design like (yai—yn2)? where yni and are sample 

- without sufficient justification. Here are > =. of the two selections from the h-th 

examples of situations where a — stratum. For situations of experimental 
simpler methods may be advisable: (a) A = Keyfitz shows somewhat analogous ad- 
simple sample of elements may be for vantages for the 2" factorial design.1!_ 
mailed questionnaires when good mailing | _ These are three examples of the general 
lists are available. (b) For dwellings of a _ method of designing the sample with the 
‘city, i instead of an area sample « clustered by, object of obtaining the desired complicated — 

blocks, one might well use a systematic. se- statistics reliably and simply. To obtain these — 
lection of individual lines from the city di- | a, one spinel to | use e foresight and care 


‘the small proportion. ‘missed by the direc- statistical 
tory.S (c) In sampling the students of auni- 3. The researcher may refrain from con- 
Versity, © one can often take students rather struc ‘ting confidence intert and pene mak- 


_ signed specifically to yield simple estimates ry value to remain indefinite. In these cases re- 
ad the variance or other needed statistics. liance on | the research ‘result comes 
_ This idea can be illustrated with three ex- through statistical inference but through the | 
amples. (a) One approach consists of weav- successful repetition of similar results ay 


The selection procedures de- the inference from to 


“ing into the entire design a small number of separate investigations. In a a sense, one . may 
independent replications of it. Each of these ~ consider the separate investigations as if they 
__ Replications then gives an independent esti- were so many different sampling units. This _ 
mate of the research objectives, and their approach may be quite acceptable in some 
ee. yield estimates of the variance _ situations, especially | if the conditions are 
of the entire sample. , (b) Relatively simple : forced on the researcher, as is often the case 
— 
in the social sciences, in geolog in astron- 
Theodore Woolsey, “ ‘Sampling Methods 


for a Small Household Survey,” Public Health 
ee Deming, op. cit. . 352-355; also W. Ed- | 
Heath Reports, ( concurrently with 4 ‘wards Deming, “On Simplifications of Sampling 


Public Healih Reports (August, 1956). 
example, 10 subsamples may be drawn Design Through Replication with Equal 
the same population, independently and 


“the same probability design. Then if the mean of 


- ties and Without Stages,” Journal of the Americen 
Statistical Association, 51 pp. mel 
10 Kish, op. cit. pp. 226-230. 
one of the ten subsamples is denoted as yi, and the — ae 
Mean of the samy y= of Family Size,” American Journal of 
a 4 Sociology, 58 (March, 1953), pp. 470-480. See also 


Op. cit., PP. 34-39. 
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ost statistical treatment results from treating 


8 ateiie advan ance has been made i in this w way. . cluster means as the units in the statistical 
_ In some of these situations the researcher analysis. This treatment may permit the use 
may compute from S.I.S. formulas a lower of the standard s.r.s. formulas on these units, 
limit on the size of the ‘confidence interval. ‘However, there are obstacles to this a 
This is to serve as a check on the reader’s ‘proach, and these may illustrate the needed 
and a precautionary measure — ‘sources, of good judgment. First, we cannot 
ag zainst -overinterpreting the data. But then consider the different cluster "means of the 
the reader should be warned that these are analysis as independent if they are made up 
not. true confidence intervals but only likely of elements that originate in common sam- 
lower limits. In terms of testing a null hy- pling units.12 Second, gross inequalities in 


Boy : If the s.r.s. computations fail to _ the sizes of the clusters may call for the y use 
reject the null hypothesis, it remains unre- of weights for the cluster means.!* Third, 

_ jected; “but the reverse does not hold. ee the use of the cluster means may be improper — : 
on substantive grounds. For example, corre- 


ATISTICS 
We e trust that gradually mathematical BRE is sometimes useful to translate the 
_ statisticians will provi ide an an increasing num- problem into another problem for which the 
ber of specific formulas for m many - useful ana- “statistical solution is available. Sometimes : 
lytical statistics and for different kinds of merely reformulating the statistics will pro- 
4 complex designs, but the researcher who vide a solution. example, the general 
interesting data from a ‘complex sample does -Tormulas for chi-square tests of contingency 


not want to wait for that millenium. He wants tables are lacking for data from complex : 


a 7 lytical statistics now. Furthermore, if he is usually be translated into a test of the hy. 


to use some of the powerful tools” of ana- samples. But a 2X2 chi- “square test _ 
Been of the mistakes that may result pothesis that there is zero difference between 


them. Some alternative approaches are sug- teristic in two populations. This “difference 
gested here, in the hope that they may be of two proportions can be tested because the 
‘helpful. T hese approaches have various kinds formula of its variance is known. | oo 7. 
ot of weaknesses that are more or less serious in To clarify this illustration examine a 2X2. 
_ different situations; and the mathematical table on which a chi-square test of inde- k 
_ foundations of some are not as secure as we Sc ncancigaa to be conducted: : 


wish. Nev ertheless, they are frequently pref- 


from using S.r.s. formulas, he wants to avoid — the proportions possessing a certain charac- ~le 


erable to the s.r.s. formulas now in wide use. = This aie may be clarified through the ex- 
1. When an exact formula i is not available, ™ple of a simple analysis of variance test classes 


Cai ‘should look ( k tatis- the means of & classes. If each of the & classes 
te researcher shou 00 or ask a Statis- - consists of entire clusters then the clustering - does 


tician) for a good approximation. One may not introduce correlation among the means. But 
construct from the available statistics some if the class lines cut across the cluster lines, rol 
“model that ‘will fit the situation fairly ° well; correlation due to clustering interferes with the — 


5 t 
perhaps much better than the s.rs. model. contrasts among the cluster means. The difficul 
statistical problems of dealing with the correla- — 


_In choosing a model, judgment m must be based 7 tions among the units of analysis, as these prob- — 
on statistical theory, on relevant statistical — lems arise in complex sample designs, still await 
experience, and on the substantive knowledge — Oe 


18 Paul Meier, “Variance of a Weighted Mean,” 
f the of the data und (March, 1953), pp. 59-73 ; William 


yn ider “sample ting of clust 
onsider a sample consis ing of clusters Cochran and Sarah P. Carroll, “A ae 


Investigation of the Efficiency of Weighting In 
Biometrics, 


9 (December, 1953), pp. 447-459. 


_ Students who form the elements of the popu- = the Behavior of Individuz als,” American Sociological 
lation under study. Sometimes satisfactory Review, 15 (June, 1950), p pp. 351-357. 
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J compute an appropriate variance for the dif 
- Another example arises from the problem 
of confidence intervals for medians and other 
| quantiles. This has been solved by translat- 
ing the problem into one of confidence in- 
a ______ tervals for proportions. 16 At the Survey Re- 
3 search Center we are working on an anal- 
~ n ogous confidence interval for the difference 
a medians based on the difference of 
In the usual situation one wants to test the hen the rese earcher cannot find solutions. 


hypothesis 0 of no difference in the pro- to problems by merely -reformulating the 
statistics, he may attempt another approach 


portions of a’s occurring among the indi- 

viduals of sai 2, Tespective ely. by recasting the substance of his question 
stead of the common chi-square test we may in an al together different mold. ap- 


former and the factor of (ni +-nz) /(m 
_-—2) for the latter. When the sample is not 
s.r.s. but complex, neither of the above two 


tests is valid; however, for the difference of 


- conduct a ¢ test on the difference between "proach is is less desirable since statistical analy- - 
and P2=Ma2/nz. If the samples sis should follow the researcher's interest 
_ Land 2 were selected independently by s.r Sy rather than lead i it. ‘At drag neces A this 
roughly p(1—p) =), where p=n particular, the difference of two means may 
ny 
an serve in the most diverse pl as ana- 
ie % lytical tool. We may place high hopes on 
the t test is of practical importance only for i 
Yates correction” for the further extensions of the “multiple 
parison tests,” designed Tukey | and 
From computations on sta- 
tistics inferences may be ‘made by analogy 


the two proportions, valid estimates of the 


a 

E ; variance may be computed from appropriate to other statistics for which statistics are 
not av sailable. Take as an exampie the case 

mf In other situations a different test is called — vw ere one wants to test the null hypothesis ~* - 


that k (greater than 2) means are samples" 
bs from the same population of means. Firs irst, 
_ the researcher can compute the variance of 
the difference of two of these means; and 
does this for several pairs, perhaps 
all pairs. Second, he finds the ratio of these 
_ variances to what he would expect with s.r.s 
: Third, he infers that the comparison of the 
“answers experiment is the same means ans would show the same ame kind of 
‘before e it—may be tested with a modification increase over s.r. Sometimes tests will dis- 


the chi- test based on the -assump- close that the s.r.s. assumption is fairly satis- 


tion of s.r.s.15 This test, however, may he factory, and the researcher can base his tests 


made also as a t-test of no difference between ‘dence. the standard 


/n. If then elements came from an s.r. S. 
@a—Pu) ) would be approximately 


n. For a sample, again, can 17 Henry Schelfé, “An sis of for 


for because the rows and columns represent 
| merely two measurements on the same sample — 
of m. For example, in a “test-retest’ situa- 
| tion the 4 ‘s and 6’s may stand for the “yes” 
answers, respectively, before the 
} % experiment; and the 1’s and 2’s for the “yes” 
and “no” answers after the experiment. The 
hy pothesis—that the proportion of es’ 


= 


Psychological Statistics, Statistical Association, 1952), » PP. 
New ‘York: ‘Wiley and Sons, 1949, pp. 200-207. (381-400. 
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AMERICAN. SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
putes a whole series of variances for dif- units” from 0 the strata compeleing 
_ ferent items and then reduces them to some _ the entire al Then we compute the same 
_ standard form so that they may be compared | estimate as above, but based on the half — 
under assumptions that should be reason-_ sample; call this estimate Uy. It) turns 
able on the bases both of their logical content the (uy—u)? i is an unbiased estimate of the | 
(their mathematical derivations) and of em- oy variance of u. Since it is subject to large sam- 
- pirical evidence obtained from similar data. pling error, one may make the split | 
Probably the most popular standard form edly to obtain several estimates, and then 
for comparison among sampling statisticians | use a central value among them as the es- 
is the one mentioned above: noting the ratio timate of the variance of u. an ae Mis 
of the increase of the variance over the s.r.s. In this way one may | obtain estimates of 
formula. Sometimes this can be expressed the confidence intervals for which specific 
conveniently in terms of the measure of > ememg are not now available. At the u. S. 
homogeneity, the coefficient of intraclass 
- correlation.” 18 Sometimes some other stand- | out on some complex estimates of means 1s and 
ards of comparison may be useful; ‘one totals for the Current ‘Population’ 


= 


the coefficient of variation or its square, the At the Survey Research Center we are now 
introducing it for computing standard errors 
| There are some important problems to be for regression coefficients and — statistics. | 
undertaken here. What is an analogous test? 
W hat criteria should one use for averaging 
a set Of these comparisons? One may use 
some central value, but some prefer to use Standard statistical literaure has been de “4 in 
so-called “safe” confidence interval; that veloped in terms of the assumptions of inde- 
something close to the topmost value of pendent observations obtained by simple 
series of computed ratios to s.rs. Recently ‘random sampling. However, most social ree 
we have used two limits in our sampling ~ search is actually carried out by means of : 3 
error tables. These two limits are near the complex. sample designs because S.I.S. is 
lower and upper limits of a set of ratios to uneconomical and impractical. In the social 
The lower limit is generally th that of | the use of s.r.s. formulas on 
4 fer proportions this is \/pq/n. The obtained from complex samples frequently 
upper_ limit quite frequently "approaches results in serious mistakes. Among the vari- 


V/2pq/n (but it, t tends to he lower for ous kinds of departures from the assump- 
smaller n, the size of the ‘subsample o on which | = of s.r.s, clustering probably causes boil 
it is based). Within the two limits, tests of largest and most frequent errors. ew 
_ hypotheses are conducted as follows. If the © _ For both surveys and experiments the re- bs 
lower limit is not exceeded, do not reject the § searcher is often compelled to select his indi- i 
null hypothesis. If. ‘the “upper limit is ex- vidual observations in clusters in which the 
7 ceeded, reject the poe hypothesis. If ‘the ‘individuals tend to be more or less homo- — 
_ Statistic falls between the lower and uppe 


geneous. This hemogeneity violates the 
limits, suspend judgment and try to conduct. -sumption of independence inherent in most — 
amoreexacttest. | 


Statistical formulas and has particularly seri- 
4, A general method now being investi- 


ous” consequences on the probability levels 
gated, promises to yield good approximations of confidence intervals and of tests of hy- 
_ for the variances of many statistics. Say _ _ potheses. Many researchers who wish to use 
we need the variance for an estimate u. We # 5 per cent level of confidence actually use 
select half of the entire sample in a manner _ levels ranging from 10-50 per cent! Em- 
that reproduces the full complexity of the _ pirical evidence is presented of the magnitude 
sample. For many designs this means select- 


_ of these errors in different situations. — 
& at random half of the “primary sampling | 2 Several fine recent books deal with the 


problems of complex sampling, and contain 


18 John Walsh, “Concerning the Effect of ‘proper formulas for estimating means, pro- 
Intraclass Correlation on Certain Significance Tests,” 
Annals of Mathematical Statistics, 18 (March, 1947), 
88-96. — variances of these statistics. For the differ- 


- portions, totals, and medians, and also the 
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THE GROWTH OF METROPOLITAN SUBURBS 
of. a pair of these estimates valid con-_ Elev en articles were not on probability 
fidence intervals (and tests of hypotheses) samples, but contained probability statements. 
can also be constructed. Beyond these, how- Of these 2 were based on entire populations; 


ut ever, mathematical formulas are’ lacking and 9 were based on ‘ “chunks” 


he | for the analytical treatment of data arising ~<pel 

from complex samples. The 28 were e based on probability 
For the research scientist who wants to. 
=. - apply, analy ical treatment this article pre- 3 were s.r.s. selections or close approxima- 
S- sents seven procedures for arriving at an ~—_ttioms— 
approximate answer. These procedures are were complex selections and the probability 

of 


offered preferable alternatives to the statements were computed properly 

common practice of relying on stand- 3 were complex selections and probability 
S. formulas based on the s.r.s. (independ- statements were not made 
assumption. Of these alternatives three 15 were complex selections and ‘the proba- 


id amount to evasions of the worst problems bility statements were computed 

S. by designing simpler samples. The other four properly by s.r.s. formulas 

attempt approximations of 5 contained s.r.s. probability statements, but 
tics for complex samples. the description of the selection 


a demonstrate the magnitude of the ‘Prob- In summary, of ‘the 28 cataiaaied based on 


I examined briefly the 74 articles appearing probability samples, this discussion was perti- 
in 1956 in one of the best journals in social nent to somewhere between 18 and 23,00 ary 
science—the American Sociological Review. In any journal devoted to quantitative social 
‘Thirty-five were not based on probability science it is the rule rather than the exception 
samples and contained no probability statements. to find probability statements based on s.rs. 
Of these 24 were not quantitative in content; 11, 1 ~ formulas for data obtained from samples that 
though quantitative in content, were not based _ were complex, not s.r-s. _ We may hope that over | 
on samples, but on small ‘ “chunks,” that is, the years the situation will improve. _ Meanwhile 
chosen judgment, or on entire the reader may find rewarding exercise in search- 


GROWTH | OF METROPOLITAN SUB BU RBS* 


F. ScHNORE 


ost is clearly one of the thrust population has become char- 


most significant movements in. the acteristic of smaller and smaller places, and 
“—" long history of urban communities. there is no indication that the eeeaied is 7 
In the United States the shift to the suburbs em 
began around a few large cities toward the *F ortunately, social scientists have charted 
Close of the nineteenth century,’ but it is the major trends involved in this suburban 7 


* longer confined to” a mere handful of during recent decades. The careful 


| 


2* Revised version of paper read at the annual lation shifts from the turn of the century to 


meeting of the American Sociological Society, Sep- ‘ ¢ : 
tember, 1956. The data presented in this report | the most recent census.” —_ show — the 


were initially assembled while the writer held a —W—— any 
Research Training Fellowship from the Social ‘Sci- | as Warren S. Thompson, The Growth of Metro- 
ence Research Council.  olitan Districts in the United States, 1900- 
Adna F. Weber, The Grout of Cities in the Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947; 
Donald J. — Growth in Standard 
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os "patterns of growth in the major 


geographic components of the metropolitan 
area as a whole, and though they concentrate 
on comparisons between the central city and duces, every urban area must allocate a cer. 
its surrounding ring, they also show patterns tain | portion of its activities to ‘non- -basic” 
re-distribution within these broad areas. maintenance functions.® | 
Within: the fram ework provided by these Urban Population. Growth. Existing urban 
-extensiv studies of decentralization, two theory holds that population growth and the 


4 
: major functions of a given area are reo 


major tasks remain: (1) intensive research 
: filling | in the descriptive details of the sub- related. Urban population is assumed to hav 


urban movement, and (2) refinement of a a functional base, for the very support . 


general theory making greater analytical the population of particular place 
_ Sense out of the facts assembled. This report ~ thought to depend upon its participation in 
is part of a larger ‘ study undertaken in ac- an extensive set of exchange relationships. 
with these broad objectives. Population growth requires an increase in 
*.. On the descriptive side, this report has a this participation, with a corresponding ex- 
narrow focus. Growth rates” for a pansion of economic opportunities. Relative 
‘decade (1940-1950) are » shown for only the Sateen in the spatial distribution of these 
larger incorporated places (10,000 and ov ver) : opportunities are thought to be the major 
lying within the rings of the Standard } Metro- influences operating to bring about changes _ 
politan Areas of the United States.’ On the _in population distribution by determining 
4 conceptual side, the paper has broader scope, — _ the size and the direction of migrant streams. . 
_ exploring the relationship between the growth a In this theoretical context, a number of 
and the functions of these larger suburbs. Be writers have recently spoken of a so- -called 
_ The Functions of Urban Areas. Theoreti- “multiplier principle” to describe the 
cally, urban a areas are usually c conceived aS pamics of urban population growth. Stated 


vide for the requirements of the inhabitants , 
~ directly engaged in its major industries. Thus _ 
no matter what the principal export it Pro. 


wecognized. 


-darge and dense concentrations of people — in simplified form, the principle is that (1) 


engaged in non-agricultural functions. Since 


‘they cannot be self-sufficient, they must pro- is industries cause population. growth; (2) 


duce some goods and/or services for 


ex- 
_ change, i.e. for consumption by another e 


oul ulation. Urban areas differ widely in the 


eee m which places are classified ac- 
= 
cording to their “basic” functions. 4 Inter- 


nally, however, every urban place must main- - 


tain a substantial complement of persons 


The Changing Shape of Metropolitan America, 

a. Among the 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas” 

‘tere the 1950 Census only 66 contain in- 

corporated suburbs of 10,000 or more inhabitants. 

Among those with more than one officially- desig- 

nated central city, only the largest is treated as 


- classified as suburbs. Exceptions to this procedure 


employ ed in the ancillary ac activities that pro- 
munities,” in their Social Characteristics of Urban 
ernment Printing Office, 1953; Amos H. Hawley, and Rural Communities, 1950, New York: John 


Glencoe: Free Press, 1956. 


_ increasing economic “opportunities i in “basic” 


pop- 
ulation in causes further in- 


time in the ‘basic that 


major functions that they discharge, and the (3) still further increments are added to the 
_ literature contains a large number of urban % total population of the area. ae 


the whole, available "theory offers a 


we 


coherent set of sf hypotheses regarding urban | | 


8 See Otis Dudley Duncan and - Albert J. Reiss. 2 


Jr., Part IV, “Functional Specialization of Com- 


1956; and John W. Alexander, “The Basic- 


Nonbasic Concept of Urban Economic Func- | 


tions, ” Economic Geography, 30 (July, 1954), pp. | 


See Amos ‘HL Hawley, Human Ecology, 
York: Ronald Press, 1950. Population can grow by 


either natural increase or net migration, but = 


over-all urban growth in the past. As a result, the 


the central city in this study, with all other + ol over component has served as the major source of 


were made in three areas (Allentown-Bethlehem, 
-Minneapolis- -St.Paul, Minn., and Springfield- 
Holyoke, Mass.) where twin central cities were 
the references cited in Leo F. Schnore, 
“The Functions of Metropolitan Suburbs,” Ameri- 
Journal of Sociology, 61 (March, 1956), 


literature on urban growth has understandably — 
1 For a detailed discussion and further references 


Economic Development in the Ti ennessee Valley, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Program of Edu- 


cation and Research in Planning, Research — 


see John R. P. Friedmann, The Spatial Structure | 
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_ THE GROWTH OF METROPOLITAN | SUBURBS © 
population Urban growth is related adopted by Harris, despite the fact that 


to urban functions in a 1 remarkably clear-cut ; developed a detailed six-part ‘suburban ty- 
fashion. Moreover, empirical studies of large : pology. “The commonest ty pes of suburb,” ” 
areal units have indicated high degree he wrote in 1943, “are housing or 


of predictive | power for this. conceptual ap- a suburbs and manufacturing or industrial 

_ Suburbs, howev er, pose a a different popu- More generally, suburbs can be identified 
lation-growth problem. The 1 relationships be- as residential and em ploying. Centers of em- 
tween growth and function, as stated for ployment mainly devoted to education, min- __ 
q urban areas in general, are not immediately as recreation, etc. may be combined with 

evident when suburbs are examined. ag : those concentrating i in manufacturing. Such 


a: 5 The Functions of Suburbs. Suburbs obvi- places may be called employing suburbs, no 


ously differ widely in the functions that they — matter | what their specific products may be. 7 
discharge. In the traditional popular image, Be can be contrasted with residential sub- 
the suburb is little more than the dwelling urbs, which employ relatively few people 

ig place of people who work in the central city. within their own boundaries. The basis. for 


a While it is correct to y characterize m many 7 distinction is whether or not the suburb 
: urbs as literally “dormitory towns” and “bed- draws more workers to its confines every 


: ‘| room cities,” a true picture of m etropolitan: day than the number of working people who | 

es guburbs. must not ignore the fact that many sleep there « every night. These two types of 

1g of them are far from exclusively residential suburb are “attracting” and “dispersing” 

| areas. ‘Some are primarily devoted to the areas, reflecting the shift between day-time me — a 
f fabrication of manufactured goods. At the and night-time population. 
d present time, for example, both light and _ Suburban Population — Growth. Existin iz 

y- heavy industries are the dominant elements | theory tends to assume that both types Sof 

d the functioning of some suburbs in ev ery suburb, like other urban areas, grow pri- 

yo part of the country. Industrial suburbs, in marily in response to an expansion of em- | 


are basically given over to the provision of so-called “basic” industries. On theoretical 


fact, have a long history.® Still other sion of eae opportunities, particularly in the 


= _ specialized services of one kind or another— _ grounds however, they would not be ex- 

is - notably education and recreation—and it is pected to grow equally. Since the employing | 

it | even possible to find suburbs primarily de-  —_ has a net excess of jobs, it offers more 

at Song upon extractive industries, such as economic opportunities, and it should logi- 
a 


mining and oil production. In an economic — cally exhibit higher rates of growth | than 
sense, then, range of specialties found 
“among suburbs approaches that | that discoverable 
inothercities. 


and “Suburbs,” in The ‘Encyclopaedia of the ‘Social 


ay, Sciences, New York: Macmillan Company, 1934, 

> Despite this wide variatica in specific func- 14, 

tions, however, a strong case has been made er F 

‘in th literat f h per ournal of Sociology, uly, 

in the literature ior | the recognition of only This dichotomy is based upon the “employ- 

am | ‘two mi major types of suburb—industrial and ment-residence ratio” computed by Jones for all Fg 
residential. Douglass, an observer of {ane places of 10,000 or more inhabitants in 1950. It is 
a | earlier phase of suburban developmen nent, ‘saw simply the ratio of (1) the number of people em- 

ployed in the suburb in (a) manufacturing, (b) 


+4 these as ~ two types most apparent in the - retail trade, (c) wholesale trade, and (d) personal, — 
; ‘twenties. Moreover, this view was also’ business, and repair services to (2) the number of © 
employed residents of the suburb, and it is com- 
8See Harry Jerome, Migration and Business puted by the formula: 100. The suburbs 
Cycles, New York: National Bureau of Economic > - identified as - employing centers in this study have © 
Research, 1926; and Dorothy S. Thomas, Social and — a ratio of 85 or above, with all suburbs having a 
- Economic Aspects” of Swedish Population Move- lower ratio classified as residential centers. Source: 
ments, 1750-1933, , New York: Com- Victor Jones, “Economic Classification of Cities 
pany, 1941. and Metropolitan Areas,” in The Municipal 


Graham R. Taylor, Satellite | Cities, Seis York Book, 1953, Chicago: International City Managers’ 
and London: D. Appleton and Company, 1950. — e af Association, 1953, pp. 49-57. These and the other aan 
ee %° Harlan Paul Douglass, The Suburban Trend, * data from the same source are used here with the 
New York and London: Century Comper, 1925, : kind permission of the nel 
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the residential suburb. The only immediately Horizontal examination of Table 1 — 
_ relevant findings from prior research are to that residential suburbs tended to grow v faster 
be found in a study by Harris, in which than employing suburbs in all regions (Panel 8 
; growth rates between 1930 and 1940 were A), in all central city size classes (Panel B), hs 
_ reported for the suburbs in eleven bos al in all suburban size classes (Panel C), in 4 
| Metropolitan Districts. “Among individual all concentric distance zones (Panel D), and 
suburbs of more than 10,000 population, a in metropolitan areas of every major type 
according to Harris, “those classified as economic activity (Panel >. 
residential averaged 11.7 per cent increase in one exception appears in F, a 
_ Population, compared to 1.7 per | cent” for where the prevailing differential is reversed q 
those classified as industrial.” in one of the three rental classes, i.e. among 
In the present study, a similar differential — _high-rent suburbs. The only major reversal a 
“was found for the 1940-1950 decade. The _ is found in Panel G, where suburbs are classi- 
rate for all residential suburbs (31.9 per fied according to their dates of incorporation, : 
cent) was almost twice that for all employ- The differential in favor of residential sub-— 
suburbs (17.0 per cent). Although this -urbs is seen to characterize only the 
differential is not so large as that reported suburbs, i.e. those incorporated before 1900. 16 
_ by Harris, it is in the same direction, i.e. in _ These data are difficult | to interpret in 
favor of the residential suburbs. terms of economic opportunities. On first 
Moreover, this differential tends to persist 
4 when other relevant factors are held con- ~ suburbs i in the past two decades might appear 
_ stant. The limited number of cases prohibits to support the theory. The very low average | ¥ 
simultaneous control in a cross-tabular rate of growth between 1930 and 1940 can 
but successive "controls can be ap- as nothing more than the 
that occurred during this 
_ decade. In turn, the resumption of substan- 
tial industrial activity between 1940 and 


Harris, of. cit., pp. 10-11. _ 
The definitions of the are 
_as follows: (A) The regional delineation used here 1950 might seem to account for the ten-fold | 


is the one developed by the U. S. Bureau of the hae in growth rates in this atl of ; 


q Census. (B-C) size classifications are according to ‘suburb. 
_ the number of inhabitants in 1940, the beginning ~~ ie Sega 


niet (D) Each suburb’s dis- By definition, the emy employing st suburb does 

tance classification is based upon radial measure- offer economic opportunities, since it pro- 
ment between its approximate geographic center vides jobs for more than the number of local 
and the site of the city hall in the central city. person who are employed. Still. the sub- 
= Each suburb is classified according to the — ploy x 
ordinate status of many employing suburbs 


economic base of the metropolitan area as a 
- in 1950. The areas Jones has designated as “Mm” _ prevents them from enjoying full autonomy 


(manufacturing centers) are treated as manufactur- with respect to growth. For example, - 

ing areas in this study. Areas classified by Jones — ploying suburbs that provide goods and serv- 

as “M” (industrial centers) and “Mr” (diversified | ‘ices primarily for the central city are neces- 
6 


‘centers with manufacturing predominant) are 
combined under the heading of diversified areas. sarily sensitive to events occuring there, 


Jones’ types “Rm” (diversified centers with retail Such as changes in the number of inhabitants ~ 


trade predominant) and “Rr” (retail trade centers) of the metropolis, or changes in its. income 


here labelled retail areas. All of the other types level. 
- identified by Jones (mining, education, wholesale level. At best, then, the theory offers an in 


- trade, government, transportation, and resort 4 complete explanation of growth in — 

retirement centers) are here combined in the re- ing suburbs. 

sidual other category. Space limitations preclude 


_ listing of the detailed definitions of each type, which 7 ibid.) (G) the age of the suburb is approximated by 


of the decade under study. 


— 


may be found in Jones, op. cit. (F) Median rent its date of incorporation. 

levels for the suburbs in 1950 are classified as vertical examination of Table 1 suggests 

lows: low—five dollars or more below the median _ that growth | Tates are related to six of the a 
Ss the entice metropolitan area in which the suburb Variables taken separately, for both ty types of 


: 
— | 
a 
3 
‘ of 
be U > me Cle ence | the ec or CO 0 
entire area; high—more than ten dollars above these variables in the examination of growth differ- [| 
the median for the entire Jones, entials according to functional type, 
7 


THE GROWTH OF METROPOLITAN — 


indé TABLE 1. GrowTH RATES IN METROPOLITAN SUBURBS or + 10,000 OR More INHABITANTS, BY le 
FUNCTIONAL TYPE AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 


Cent Increase in Population, -NumberofSuburbs 


of Metropolitan Residential Employing Suburbs Residential Rugleying Suburbs 

llocation 


Northeast 


8.1 6 
North Central 22. 65. 


sed West ~ 37 
Eessthan than 100,000 42.9 
in 000-25, 000 
rst" Less than 10,000 
mg Distance from central city. 
ar | 0miles 
» Be 
ge 10-20 miles 
an | 20 miles or more = 
ut E. Metropolitan area economic base 
ng Manufacturing 
on Diversified 
of Low 


Average 29.0 


G. Age of suburb 
More than 50 yea ars 
40-50 years = 
b- | 30-40 years” 
"All suburbs ae 17.0 2.1 187 | 
> However, if t the ex existing ng theory o of urban of the theory, as themselves dependent ‘upon 7 ' 
e, growth meets resistance in the case of em- oe population growth, : 
ploying suburbs, residential suburbs are even More important, residential suburbs are 
Tess amenable to it. The higher average rates intrinsically dependent upon other areas. 
- a growth in these suburbs during both of With respect to population growth, almost ; 


. y the last two decades can hardly be attributed — nothing than can occur within the boundaries © 
iq to an expansion of economic “of such a suburb is potentially as significant 


confines, and these chiefly in such “non- short of explaining over- -all suburban growth, 


a within their own boundaries. It must be re- as changes that may occur in the other areas 
4 — that the residential suburb itself that employ its residents. In the light a 
employs Telatively few people within its own these considerations, existing theory falls 


“basic” activities as retail trade and services. and it fails entirely to account for growth | 
s | As indicated above, increases in these “non- ‘differentials between types of suburb. st -_ 
| basic” employment opportunities are com- Limitations of Existing Theory. W Thy 

, monly, treated, within the very framework "should the available theory offer so much in 
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grow differentials between large logical,” are prone to shift to “motivational 
areas (e.g. regions) and fail _to explain explanations when it comes to suburbaniza- 
growth differentials between suburbs? The tion. In keeping with a general 
major ‘difficulty encountered by the w within our discipline, social psycholog yis | 
theory in the case of suburbs stems from coming to supplant the sociological approach 
that these places are only parts of a inthisproblemarea. 
larger functional entity, the ‘metropolitan Thus while stressing the key role of eco-— 
community. The theory of economic oppor-— nomic opportunities for larger units, such 
- tates contains a hidden assumption with 7 regions, most writers turn to an analysis of — 
respect to functional self-contai inment. As a__ the motives of individual migrants in dealing 
result, the theory can be valid only for areal © with decentralization within local areas. Such 
a = that possess a rather high degree of a procedure rests upon the tacit assumption — 
self-sufficiency. This is apparently the reason 2 that explanations of growth in areas of dif- 
for the theory’s great explanatory utility in ferent size must somehow require entirely dif- 
‘the studies of whole regions and even nations. ferent approaches, involving different units 
_ Moreover, the | theory does not take full _ of analysis and a different range of variables, 
account of the increasing flexibility of local a It might appear that the evidence pre- 
transportation in recent decades. Innovations sented here offers additional support for 
in transportation and communication have Z a procedure. After all, the theory—as 
7 permitted community functions to be diffused it has been stated for urban areas in general — 
over a wider territory without loss of contact, — -—clearly fails to account for the observed 
this ‘spatial spread involves an increas- growth differential in favor of | 
14 


— 


ing flow of persons between the : sites of their | suburbs. . These results might seem to call for | 
various activities. The significance of com- an immediate shift to a social-psy chological 

"muting for population growth is that it may approach, Indeed, the ultimate explanation 
supplant 1 migration as an adjustment o on the “may | very well lie in the attitudes, motives, 
part of the local labor force to shifting or de- = values, etc. of the enchiggr eels tars ed in 
clining opportunities for employment. ‘16 Asa_ this movement. However, , there is a theo — 

residential areas may alternative at least worthy of explora- 


to grow as long as employment opportunities tion. The admitted weaknesses of the exist- : 


= to expand anywhere within an | ex. ing theory might better be resolved not by — 
tremely broad commuting radius. its abandonment but modification of 
It can hardly be said that transportation | a tain basic concepts. ae ane 
"improvements have been ignored in urban 
' _ theory. They have received some attention A PROPOSED MODIFICATION OF THE THEORY L 
in most discussions of decentralization to be a ‘The first step in this direction is to stat 


4 
- found in the literature. ° These innovations, the conditions under which factors other 


howev er, have been conceiv ed as little more defined economic opportuni- 
than factors. They are generally 


to the subject of suburbanization have ap- of any area must on housing and the re- 


"parently assumed that the causes of the lated amenities of life. Our attention is drawn 


- centrifugal shift are ultimately to be found — to the housing factor for a very simple 
_ in the motives of the individuals involved in reason: dwelling units must exist in a given : 


the movement. Even the human ecologists, | before people can be enumerated there 
who are often on a de jure basis, and before population 
See Hawley, Human Ecology, op. cit.; vend in U. S. census 


York: Oxford University Press, 1944. 7 
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THE GROWTH OF METROPOLITAN SUBURBS 
“ened to include opportunities for housing, losses in population. In fact, the older « em- 
_we can propose the following general hypoth-— ploying suburbs are probably losing large 
esis. Within local areas of the metropolitan — numbers directly to the residential suburbs 


is primarily determined by the distribution of 4 _ The Role of Housing. The hypotheses ; 
differential housing opportunities, and es- stated above assert that differential housing 
aay by the different patterns of — opportunities are the major _ determinants of 
activity evidenced in various — sub-areas.17_ growth differentials between sub-areas of the 
Within this theoretical context, in which em- 2 metropolitan community. In the interest of 
phasis is placed upon housing ‘opportunities, complete analysis, we must go on to ask why 
it is possible to develop specific sub-hypoth- new housing construction is occurring where 
-eses regarding growth differentials between | it is, since we are dealing with growth in dif- 
types of suburb. (1) Residential suburbs are ferent types of area. 


growing rapidly because they are becoming _— Here again a social- -psychological approach 

even more residential in character, by means might seem to be in order, since it is obvi- 
q large increments in housing construction. _ ously individuals who occupy dwellings and 
(2 ) At the a time, employing suburbs who change residences. Pg should be 


or 
as becoming more pe devoted to in- area a site and then 
al dustry and other employment-providing ac- ~ have a house “built to order.” r On the con-— 
ed tivities. In these employing places, the net = the typical purchase is “ready-made” 
al effect of this increased specialization in pro- in a large development. Very few urbanite © 
or duction and employment is (a) to drive aly home owners have a hand in the selection of © 
al spre -existent residential uses of land, and (b) _ sites where residential construction will take © 
on to discourage new construction of housing. place, and control over location is even more 
s, Indirect evidence in support of these hy- limited in the case of renters. cet Cnt 
in potheses can be adduced by considering cen- In a complex economy, the choices of 
tral cities themselves. The typical | “central ‘building sites are made by contractors, real 
a- city is obviously undergoing a conversion to estate operators, and others, notably those 
-- a different range of land uses. Formerly the ‘involved in the initial capitalization of new 
principal place of residence of its own labor “dev elopments. Families and individuals are 
[- | force, it is now being turned over to other not decisive agents in the process of land-use ~ 
A urban uses—commerce, industry, and trans- _conversion.?° When asked about their resi- 
i pe portation. The concomitant of this trend in dential movements, the “reasons” they offer — 
an land-use conversion is the outward shift of to an interviewer may be misleading in the 


population that is reflected in the growth extreme. 
favor of the ‘metropolitan n Like “choices” the housing 
ting. of individuals ; are strictly limited by objective 
established d employing suburb Ss appea conditions. Among these conditions, which 
g be undergoing the \ very same process of ; include the timing and placing of available - 
land-use conversion. Thus the oldest em- ‘housing facilities, the location of cling 
ploying suburbs themselves | are evidently _ units will continue to receive emphasis here, 
decentralizing at a fairly - rapid pace, with since. we are dealing with growth differentials 7 
ing most of them fr from sulfering absolute ‘fertility and mortality differentials between types 
4 » of suburb that may contribute to the observed 


Housing o opportunities, of course, represented growth differentials. 
the operational definition used in Samuel Stouffer’. 4 a ae See William H. Form, “The Place of Social 


market between 1940 and 1950. In other words, ag- ‘ 

gregate demand was usually well in excess: of the } 

supply of housing available. 


Newman, “Metropolitan Area Structure and 
Growth as Shown by Building-Permit Statistics,” 
Topics, 4 (November, 1956), ‘Pp. 1-7. 


Rl well-known study, “Intervening Opportunities: an Structure in the Determination of Land Use,” _ 

> _ Theory Relating Mobility and Distance,” American” Social Forces, 32 (May, 1954), pp. 317-323. In 7 
Sociological Review, (December, 1940), pp. 845- 4 addition, the historical context must be kept 
tind. Available housing data indicate that 
| 18 These statements are documented in typical metropolitan area comprised a 
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2 — een types of area. Once again it will be - erating to ) determine the sites of housing c con. 
_ instructive to consider the case of the me- struction. There is also an important socio. 


-tropolis itself.2* logical factor. It appears that the locations 


The existing literature contains a number of the dominant units in the community set 


2 hypotheses that attempt to account for the broad pattern of land use for smaller and 


the rapid expansion of residential construc- — less powerful units, such as households. In 
_tion in the metropolitan ring as a whole, and 7 one sense, this is nothing more than another 
the limited building activity within the cen- — expression of the relationships already ob- 


tral city. First, high rates of construction at x served between (1) “basic” industries, (2) 


- the periphery may simply be a consequence _ residential population, and (3) “non- basic” 


the exhaustion of space for residential industries. 24 The re-distribution ‘of residen- 


development in the central city. There is tial population 1 must be viewed in a context 
undoubtedly some merit to this view, but that recognizes the vital influence of these 
sheer space alone is hardly decisive, since = factors, 3. 


the percentage of vacant land in most large 
CON 


cities is strikingly high.” 22 However, a large CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS _ 


y 


_ cost of land in the central city is particularly 


a Less frequently mentioned, but a matt er 


production of housing. While vacant 
the aggregate, it tends to be split into a- 
multitude of small parcels. The increasing 
use of mass production methods in construct-_ 


at the same time and in the same contiguous _ 


the builders, with mass buying of —_ 


—— are not the only factors 0 


: dential development for reasons ‘of cost, loca- ie If the hypotheses set forth here have an : 
validity, one important theoretical conchi- 


tion, or prohibitive zoning laws. Among these 
= is in order. The metropolitan community | 


_ limitations, it seems probable that the high 
must be undergoing a process of increasingly 
1 significant, , acting as a deterrent to residential - Specialized land use, in which sub sub-areas of 
ue” community are devoted more and more 
exclusively to a limited range of functions, 
2 “increasing importance, is the fact ‘that The result of this mounting “territorial dif- 
great economies are possible by the ferentiation” is increasing segregation, with 
similar “units and similar functions clustering 
together.*> At the ve very least, there is a 
bifurcation between the broad functions of 
consumption and production, i.e e. 
_ residence and employment, 26 and the real 


dozens or even hundreds of dwelling units significance of transportation improvements 
for the local re- -distribution of population is _ 


area permits large savings to be made by in creating a new scale of distance. In this E , 
context, the growth differentials discussed 
here may be interpreted as mere reflections 


still further savings.” 
However, “purely ‘ ‘spatial” or “economic” » ofa fundamental alteration of 
p- _ organization in the direction of greater — 


within the city itself is considerable 


4 


ignores the -decision- making process among con- 24 Hawley, Shins ‘Ecology, op. cit., pp. 276- 


tractors and others who actually initiate housing 286. “Basic” industries locate at particular sites, 


§ 
4 


“4 


aan. It is true that discussion of the with the residential population taking up positions 
social-psychological aspect of residential mobility with reference to these centers of production and 
and population re-distribution is deliberately employment. The distribution of residential popu- 


avoided in this paper. Those who are interested in lation, in turn, is the prime determinant of the 


motivational aspects of decentralization might do nation of such “non-basic” activities as_ retail 
well to explore the motives of contractors, real trade and 
estate operators, and financiers, rather than con- = 25 The clearest statement of this development 
cern themselves exclusively with those of indi- is to be found in R. D. McKenzie, The Metropoli- 
vidual householders. _ rn, ee tan Community, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
22 Harland Bartholomew, Land Uses in American Company, 1933. For more recent empirical evi- 
Cities, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955. dence, see Leslie Kish, “Differentiation in Metro- 
The importance of large tracts of vacant and _ politan Areas,” American Sociological Review, 19° 
= land is itself suggested by the fact that the Chagust, 1954), pp. 388-398. 
very highest rates of growth in the metropolitan  § *® See Leo F. Schnore, “The Separation of Home 
area between 1940 and 1950 were registered in and Work: A Problem for Human Ecology,” Social 
rural territory. Forces, 32 pp. 336-343, 
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_ ECOLOGICAL CHANGE IN SATELLITE RURAL AREAS 173 


"Technological and organizational changes within the total community. Urban functions 
ae . apparently crucial in determining both a urban populations are now spread over 
‘numerical and distributional changes in pop- ~<— a greatly expanded area. Such a radical — 
outward shift of residential change in the spatial distribution of uvban 
population measured in recent studies can ‘fmctions and of urban. people ‘apparently. 
be viewed as one aspect of an important _ Tepresents an adaptive response to the chang- 


modification in the internal of ing conditions of modern urban life. In long- 
the modern urban community. Under the t tralizat b 
impetus of technological advances in trans- 


ceived as a shift toward a new equilibrium 7 


yasic” portation and communication, the compact 
siden- city is a thing of the past. Increasing terri- that was initiated by the development of 
torial differentiation has been made possible new facilities for the movement of ‘persons . 


by the increasing of and information. _ 


University of Oregon 
Ts place in the research and theorizing i in recent years 


rural areas adjacent to cities are fre- it imperative that interested persons take 
quently objects of comment by observ- _ time to to summarize , evaluate, and sy nthesize 
ant citizens as well as by social scientists. ~ accomplishments to date. This pa paper repre- 
2 relevant data available regarding these sents one such attempt. Attention has been 


changes in the United States are limited in deliberately restricted to ecological and 
scope and widely known; local observations — demographic changes taking place in the 
are frequently reported in the press. The task rural sectors 0! of satellite a areas, a generic te term 
of developing theory has not been ignored, — ; used here to encompass all varieties of sub- : 
although such work has been overshadowed — _urbs, satellite cities, fringe areas, commut- 
by the accumulation of a ‘great deal of de- ers zones, and other areas under the im- a 
scriptive detail.’ Indeed, the amount - of mediate influence of the central city. This a 
restriction results from space limitations 
_ *Revision of a paper presented at the joint rather than any idea that other types of. 


meeting of the American Sociological Society and change or other sectors of the satellite area 


the Rural Sociology Society, September 1956. 


Actually, almost no attention has been paid to of lesser importance. 


> 


the effects of urban influences on the rural popu- . The first question to be considered is: 


lation as compared mi- Under what conditions does a heavily settled 
grating to the area. See ings ley 
| Human Society, , New York: Macmillan, 1949, pp. satellite area come to exist? 
(336-341; E. T. Hiller, “Extension of Urban Char-— 
} acteristics into Rural Areas,” Rural Sociology, 6 — 
(September, 1941), pp. 242-257; Vernon W. Ruttan, 
_| “The Impact of Urban-Industrial Development on In the discussion that follows itis po is postu: 
Agriculture iz. the Tennessee Valley and the South- a 
east,” | Journal of Farm Economics, 37 37 (February, la 
1955), pp. 38-56. mies are functional parts of the larger econ- 
In addition, there are a growing number of com- 
munity case studies that suggest hypotheses: The Study of Urbanization in Rural South Carolina, 
Institute for Urban Studies, Accelerated Urban Chapel Hill: Institute for Research in Social Sci- 
Growth in a Metropolitan Area, A Study of Ur-— ence, Cheenti of North Carolina, 1954 (Mimeo.) ; 
banization, Suburbanization and the Impact of the Bureau of Population and Economic Research in 
Fairless Works Steel Plant in Lower Bucks County, cooperation with the Virginia Department of High- 
Pennsylvania, Vols. I and II, Philadelphia: Uni- ways and the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, The 
| ne of Pennsylvania, 1954; F. Stuart Chapin, a of Industry in a Southern Rural County / 
et al., In the Shadow of a of Virginia, 1956. 
— ‘ 
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‘industrialization involves a 4 steady ‘shift a dependency of differentiated parts, its em. 
employment and investment from the essen- phasis on production, and its dependency 
activities to ‘ “secondary” and upon other areas for materials, Personnel, 
“tertiary” activities. s. Indeed, it is possible to and markets for its products, ‘the city resem- 
describe a model of a dynamic, industrializ- bles a single great factory in its operation, 

ing society ir in which economic development _ In a dynamic, industrializing society empha- 
occurs primarily in the urban type of loca- sizing the production and consumption of 
tional matrix and in which the economic 3 goods and services the city-factory ‘grows 
organization functions best in or near such | through the development and extension of 


— locations.* In this model industry develops _ transportation and communication facilities, 4 


in and is concentrated in urban centers which tap an ever larger area for raw ma- | 
while agriculture is dispersed over the rural © terials and for potential customers. ie | 
area. As industrialization progresses the ‘One effect of the extension of transporta- 

-urban-industrial sector steadily increases its — tion and communication facilities into rural 
_ share of the national labor force from ‘possi- areas is to orient farmers toward the urban 
bly 25 per cent at one time to perhaps 90 market, and to speed up the impact of in- 
cent at a later time. This shift in the on farming methods. In con- 


allocation of the labor force is — ~* trast to the cities, industrialization on ‘the 


proportion | of the total population to in the sector 
be engaged in nonagricultural activities. clines toward a leveling off point of perhaps 
viously the changes occurring in the satellite 5 or 10 per cent in spite of attempts to de- 4 
areas of this model would be quite different — 
from those taking place i in a society with a ‘=a the ‘employment opportunities ; of the 
stable allocation of the labor force or one - ity, a migration with important oe 
_ with a steady shift from industrial to agri- for the satellite rural areas. pt eyes 
f cultural employment. It is also apparent that Another effect of extending wana 


in an industrializing society it is the urban — and communication facilities out from the 


way of life that is dynamic and expanding 7 _urban center is to make possible the - decon- 
> f that has consequently the greatest im- centration of urban population and institu- 
_ pact upon the satellite areas. For this reason” tions. 5 This takes place initially in the form 
it is necessary to examine more closely the of suburban towns strung out along the rail- 
nature of the role played by the city in the road lines, but with the coming of the auto- 
; industrializing s society. q esti mobile and electricity the pattern increasingly 
_ Cities are a type of organization with © takes the form of a mass settlement of the 
_ demonstrated ability to maintain large Pop- immediate rural ‘country side with further 
ulations in small areas and at a relatively settlement strung out “some distance 
high | level of living. Since the density of along the highways. However, the total set- 
population in the city precludes the possi- _ tlement is the result of movement of rural 
iy: that food stuffs for the population or | population toward tl the urban industrial lo- | 


raw materials for urban industry can be 
ie terms decentralization, suburbanization, 


provided within ‘the urban area, ‘it is im- dispersion, and deconcentration are used very 
_ Possible for the city to be self contained. loosely. Deconcentration here means an increase in 

the proportion of an area’s activity that takes place 
outside of the central city. This corresponds to 
2Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Bogue calls suburbanization, a term the 
_ Progress, London: Macmillan, 1940, p. 7. | ok writer would prefer to give a more specialized mean- 


8 Allan G. B. Fisher, Economic Progress and_ ing. For a discussion see Evelyn M. Kitagawa and 
- Social Security, London: Macmillan, 1945, p. 6. Donald J. Bogue, Suburbanization of Manufa- 
4 T. W. Schultz, The Economic Organization of _ turing Activity Within Standard Metropolitan Areas, 
Agriculture, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953, p. 147; | Oxford: Scripps Foundation for Research in Popu- 
‘Stephan L. McDonald, “Farm Outmigration as an . lation Problems jointly with Population Research 
Integrative Adjustment to Economic Growth, and Center, University of 1955, 
Social Forces, 34 (December, 1955), pp. 119- 128. 18. 
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cation as well as of urban Population away — it can be expected that labia of > 


from the ciy.2 a5 new, fully-equipped dwelling units would be 


f 
i 


ency = brief, the very factors that make possi- quickly filled, almost regardless of type of 
nel, | _ ple the modern city and insure its continual structure’ or location of the neighborhood. 
s€m- | growth also make possible the dispersion of © During recent years in the United States 
Hon, - population into the surrounding area. How- contractors have found it most convenient — 
pha ever, making an event possible does not and profitable to locate such developments — — 
L 7 insure that it will occur. As Schnore has in the satellite areas. Where they have done — 
‘ows | pointed out, the theories of differential eco- so, the satellite population has increased 

1 of | nomic opportunities, which serve rather well correspondingly 
ten | in explaining the growth of independent It should be noted that the currently pop- — 
ma- | cities, are completely inadequate in explain- | a ular “rural” amenities offered by suburban — 
| ing the growth of individual suburbs.’ It is or fringe residence frequently are illusory. 
rta- 


quite clear that the suburbs with the fewest For example, almost without exception the — 
ural — job opportunities are growing most rapidly.8 motivations most frequently offered for mov-— 
ban | Jn the face of this apparent lack of isomor- ing from the city to the satellite area pertain : 
in- phism between the economic opportunity to a more enjoyable living situation, espe- 
' | theory and the empirical world, sociologists cially for children. However, in a study of 

| have tended to fall back on social psychologi- — the fringe area of Flint, Michigan, -dissatis- 
‘aa theory that in this period of (44. 4 per cent) and public transportation 
rapid population growth the bulk of housing (41.7 per cent). Dissatisfaction with recrea- 
‘construction takes place where level and tion facilities for children was mentioned rf 
portunities for teen-agers and adults.® 
of the construction industry; the values and De If it is advanced technology that provides : 


“cal factors and explain deconcentration in ~ faction with recreation facilities for children 
terms of the attitudes and motivations of the : (40.1 per cent of respondents) was surpassed _ 
relatively unencumbered land suitable for 26.3 per cent of a comparable sample of 
mass production of homes is available. That Flint residents. The fringe residents were = 


individuals involved. -Schnore suggests as an - only by dissatisfaction with street lighting 
is, the suburban location of mass » poomeeed Beet more dissatisfied with recreational op- 


homes are partly a carry over of rural and and the level of living to make deconcentra- 
frontier traditions but are probably provided — 7 tion of population possible, why are other 
to a large extent by the sales programs of industrializing countries ‘not experiencing a 


4 


the promoters. This suggests, of course, that deconcentration equal to that of the ~~ 3 
gly in a rapidly growing highly technological so- In many of these countires land is . 
the ciety oriented toward “new” and “modern” pot readily available in the satellite areas | at 


artifacts | and suffering from a long inactive a relatively inexpensive price. | The limited 
construction program, almost any new resi- amount of land must be ommend for essen- 
dential neighborhoods will appear desirable. tia] agricultural uses through land use con-— 


Where the society also” characterized by trols and building restrictions.!° Few ae 
a shifting © of a high proportion of its lower the countries that are able to convert agri- 
income families into middle income brackets, cultural land to nonagricultural uses at the 


current rate of the United States. Further- 


found that seven out of ten fami- 
lies in Madison’s rural-urban fringe had moved 
there from urban places. Six out of ten family heads ®Thomas B B. Bi _ Brademas, | Fringe Living Atti- 
and their wives had been reared in non-urban ~ tudes,” Journal of the American Institute of Plan- 
places. Myles W. Rodehaver, “Fringe Settlement ners, (Spring, 1956), p. hea 
as a Two Directional Movement,” Rural Sociology, - 10Noel P. Gist and L. , Halbert, Urban . So- 
12 (March, 1947), p. 50. Also see, Walter T. Martin, ciety (Fourth edition), New York: Thomas Y. 
The Rural-Urban Fringe, Eugene: Univer: rsity of | Company, 1956, p. 154. 
Oregon Press, 1953, pp. 60-63. 11Independent estimates agree that each year 
ae Leo F. Schnore, “The Growth of Metropolitan | oe the last decade about 1 million acres of © 
Suburbs, ” American Review, 22 rural land have been’ converted to urban and 
related nonagricultural uses. This includes some 
of the nation’s flattest and most fertile farmland. © 
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more, these not yet achieved among others, on the influence of population 
7 a level of living that will support the develop- at a distance. It is consistent with - eco- 
ment of a deconcentrated residential pattern Spee concept of urban dominance. 
- that homes in the satellite areas are This principle holds that at_ any | given 
_ provided with all the urban conveniences. moment of time urban characteristics are 


7 _ Although industrialization provides the tech- distributed in the satellite rural | area So as 


< nology for deconcentration, a high level of to form gradients of - decreasing incidence 
: living and plentiful suitable land in the with distance from the city. In a dynamic 

_ satellite areas are also necessary conditions ns. sense the influences of the expanding urban 

_ Any forecasts regarding the possible decon- center can be thought of as extending into 
centration of urban populations in countries’ the rural area in a gradient which declines 

now undergoing industrialization must accord with diminishing communication 


all such factors into consideration. and transportation facilities. Stated in brief 


form the gradient principle reads: the extent 
“TWO PRINCIPLES OF URBAN-INFLUENCED | of urban-influenced changes in rural areas 
CHANGE varies inversely with distance to the nearest 
city and directly with the size of that city. 
Give en a nation ‘that roughly ‘It can be hypothesized that with increasing 


“mates “the model discussed above, What» technological development the of 
be expected to take place 


le 
c: om of the known tendency for urbanization 

sion of urban changes in rural to transform previously undifferentiated ter- 
areas have emphasized variations of two ritories by introducing complex specializa- 
broad principles of tion of function, differentiation of sub-areas, 
principle and the principle of differentiation. 244 functional interdependency of the dif. 

_ These same two utilized i the ferentiated parts.!° This outstanding charac- 

present discussion. == =  ¢eristic of urbanization is very inadequately 

7 _ The gradient principle is based upon t 1€ measured by a scheme that merely considers 
‘work of scholars who have emphasized the - differentiation by concentric zones. _ Accord- 
concentric zone and gradient effect of city ing to ecological theory areal differentiation 
- influences 7. the tural areas. Outstanding 4 within the city decreases with distance from 

_ among these is von Thiinen who developed _ the city center. Extension of this principle 
a theoretical model of the patterning of agri- - suggests ‘that rural areas” most under “the 

~ cultural activity on a plain of henegony soil ‘influence of the city would show the greatest 
; fertility surrounding ; a single « city. ‘a It will - differentiation and rural areas most isolated 
; be recalled that he visualized a Series of CON- from cities would show the least differentia- 

tion, 17 Or, stated formally, the extent of 

4 from the differential requirements s of various 
farm products for accessibility to bea central 

- market. The hypothesis is also related to i 
th ork of Stewart? Dodd.4 pur 15 several publications onthistheme. 

— 15 George Kingsley Zipf, Human Behavior and 
the Principle of Least Effort, Cambridge: Addison 
Donald J. Bogue, Metropolitan Growth and the Wesley, 1949, especially Chapter 9. 
_ Conversion of Land to Nonagricultural Uses, Ox-  —S_'16 Eric E. Lampard, “The History of Cities 
_ ford: Scripps Foundation for Research in Popula- the Economically Advanced Areas,” Zconomic De- 
- tion Problems, Miami University, jointly with ogy and Cultural Change, 3 (January, 1955), 
Research and Training Center, pp 86-92; R. D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan 


_and Human Groups,” American Sociological . Review, 
15 (April, 1950), pp. 245-256. This one of 


versity of Chicago, 1956, pp. 4-5. ore Community, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933, Part 


123, H. von Thiinen, Der Isolierte Staat in  ; Amos H. Hawley, Human Ecology, New York: 


auf Landwirtschaft und National- Okono- Ronald Press, 1950, Chs.13-14. | 
mie, Jena, 1910. This is recognized in Hawley’s statement 
oe Q. Stewart, “Demographic Gravitation: garding the expending metropolitan community: 
Evidence and Applications,” Sociometry, (February- “The expanded community with its multi- prise 
May, 1948), pp. 31-58. This author has numerous — pattern gains its unity, unlike “its predecessor, 
_ other relevant publications, through territorial differentiation of specialized 
14Stuart Carter Dodd, “The Interactance Hy- functions rather than through 
pothesis, A Gravity Model Fitting Physical Masses in centrally located institutions.” op. cit., p. 420. _ 
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specialization of function and differentiation areas of the United States? To what extent — 
of sub-areas in rural territory varies inversely do actual changes coincide with expectations? 

pith distance to the nearest city and id directly _ The Gradient H ypothesis. Nearly + 
with the size of that city. quarter of a century ago McKenzie wrote, 
The two principles are considered c compli- “This gradient pattern of a city’s influence 
mentary rather than ‘contradic- may be illustrated by many different series 


with the model, it remains to hea seen n whether | “been t re- e-affrmed ‘repeatedly in more | 

only one or both are sustained by empirical studies. = | ean 

evidence. The two are partially independent 1. "Deconcentration of Industry. The situ- — 

in the sense that demonstrated tenability of ation just described is clearly conducive to bs 

the gradient principle provides no basis for _ the location of industry in the metropolitan — 

evaluating the differentiation principle; on areas but suggests that increasingly such — 

the other hand, acceptance of the second units would be located in the satellite areas 

indicates that the first holds | _ at Teast rather than near the central area of the major 

for this one characteristic. city. is, industrial units" would locate 
These two en are not proposed as in “the satellite a area for much the same a 


paper; - instead, they will serve as organizing ‘ construction. ie such redisttibadion of i 

| devices for ordering and relating the relevant ‘dustrial ‘plants: would have many implica-_ 
a nuts of beomnaatagy studies published in recent _ tions for change i in t the the satellite areas. areas. W hat P.- 


— occurring through the in- ninetinn of dustrial plants, but the outer zone of the a 
- outsiders from changes occurring in the resi- city gained plants. 19 Such shifts bring in-— Fr 

dent population. Also, unfortunately, com- dustrial jobs closer to the residents of satel- 
parable data are not available for the exact lite areas and affect their way of life cor- 

areas t that should be examined and approxi- 

| mate areas must be substituted. The best — be Industry is locating i in the a 
_ data are those pertaining to the parts of the % ring rather than in the central city. While 

_ standard metropolitan areas (S.M.A.’s) lying some previous studies had found very little —_ 
- outside the central cities—the so-called met- change in the distribution of industry since — 

ropolitan ring. Most of the data to be dis- 1900, Kitagawa and Bogue conclude that 

cussed pertain to the constituent parts of “between 1929 and 1939 S.M.A.’s, on the | 

these $.M.A.’s. Such figures omit entirely average, underwent a sizable : suburbaniza- 

the important suburban and fringe area de- tion of manufacturing. ”” 20 They also demon- | 


velopments located outside the S.M.A.’s. — _ Strate that the apparent lack of redistribution 


_ The model described above postulates (1) ~ between 1939 and 1947 results from the fact _ F 
that the over all trends in the economy of , that while 88 areas were deconcentrating, 44 _ a, 
an industrializing society lead to increasing areas” were centralizing, thus producing an 
population concentration great metro- average > rate around zero.”! A recent study 
politan regions, (2) that locations in or of building permits in 1955 that 64 

the city are favorable to the working of the 
economic organization, and (3) that in the McKenzie, op. cit, p.76. 


United States at the present time a number ih _1°Leo G. Reeder, “The Central Area of Chi- 
cago—A_ Re- examination of the Process of De- 


centralization,” Land Economics, 28 (November, 
“ment, level of living, price, suitability and 1952), p. 373. 
availability of land combine to bring about *° Kitagawa and Bogue, op. cit., p. 120. Also, Leo _ 


the location of new structures in a satellite Reeder, ‘ ‘Industrial Deconcentration as a Factor 
area. Given this situation, what changes can in Rural Urban Fringe Development,” Land Eco- 
nomics, 31 (August, 1955), pp. 276-77. 
be expected to occur in the satellite rural and op. cit., PP. 67-68. 
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per cent of the new indu strial buildings in “clearly the « case with most new units being | {et 


_ the S.M.A.’s and 65 per cent of the value of located in or near the city rather than at 
such buildings took place in the eet emanedl a considerable distance from it. While wide 


rings.?? variation exists among the S.M.A.’s any one 
 e The g greatest concentration of manufac- _ of the trends listed brings industrial employ. 
turing relative to population occurs in places _ ment closer to the door of the satellite rural 
10,000 population or more located in the resident. 
 aeedeae ring. The central cities rank 2 Deconcentration of Population. Given 
next and the ring rural area and places of the situation described in the earlier section, 

less than 10,000 show - the least concentra-_ ‘it would be expected that recent population 

_tion.?8 3 Other studies support this finding. ” growth would occur mainly in the standard 


d. he amount of deconcentration of pop- areas, and that within the 


concentration of industry.25 25 That is, areas areas, “especially the ‘satellite rural 

_ favorable to deconcentration of industry also areas where land suitable for mass produced 
to be favorable to” -deconcentration of housing is most readily available. This is 

‘Thus, many but not all S.M.A.’s have been the past are continuing with increasing in- 
experiencing a continuing deconcentration tensity. According to the Bureau of Census 
of industry in line with the expectations an estimated 11,827,000 people were added 


based on the model. The National Industrial to the U. S. population between 1950 and 


— Program with its quick tax write- 1955, an increase of 7.9 per cent.?” During 
off for properly located industries should to _ this same period the S.M.A.’s increased 13.7 
- extent help insure the wie of per cent, the central cities 3.8 per cent, the 
this trend in the future.2¢ © eee metropolitan ring urban 19.1 per cent, and 
‘The data presented here ere do not explicitly ‘ the ring rural 46.5 per cent. The population 


ie demonstrate a gradient pattern in — dis- > ae outside the S.M.A.’s increased 0.5 


per cent. Of the total increase 97.4 per cent 
to the S.M.A.’s: 16.0 per cent to the 
eer 22 Dorothy K. Newman and Arnold E. Chase, central cities, 38.3 per cent to the ring urban 


‘Study of Metropolitan-Area Structure and Growth — 
with Building-Permit Statistics,” paper presented and 43. 1 per cent t to the ring rural. Further 


_ at the annual meeting of the American Sociological confirmation comes from an analysis of 
Society, September, 1956.00 building permits in the S.M.A.’s in 1955, 
 28In 1947 the ring cities of 10,000 population — According to this report 69 per cent of the 
or more had 21 per cent more than their share of jo dwelling units were located in the satel- , 
lite areas. This comprised 72 per cent of the 


tribution of i 


‘more than their share of production workers, rela- 


& to their share of the S.M.A. population in 1948. value of new dwelling units. In individual 


Kitagawa and Bogue, op. cit., p. 24. Uae .M.A.’s the percentages ‘are much higher, 
q “ ” 9 
24 Reeder, “Industrial Dece Deconcentration, cit» of course.28 Conformity to the gradient prin- 


276. 
25 ciple in this redistribution of population is 
- lationship is “undoubtedly due primarily to acci- confirmed by Bogue who found that the 
dental factors—the location of the boundaries of ‘density of both the rural-farm and the rural- 

_ city limits being the principal ore.” Op. cit., p. 120. nonfarm population decreased with ame 


reports a positive association between the from the nearest metropolis.2® | 


proportion of the S.E.A. labor force engaged in © 
manufacturing and the rate of population decon- a Since we are primarily ‘concerned with dif- 
Op. cit., p. 120. Also see Leo G. Reeder, 
“Industrial Location Trends in Chicago in Compari- 27U. Bureau of the Census, “Civilian Popu- 
- to Population Growth,” Land Economics, (30 lation of the United States by Type of Residence, 
(May, 1954), pp. 177-182. April 1955 and 1950,” Current Poulation Reports, 
oe 26 Peter Edson reported that during the pre- Population Characteristics, Series P-20, _ 63, No- | 
ceding two-year period “2,000 factories represent- vember 2,1955. 
.~ an investment of more than $2,000,000,000, 28 Newman and Chen, op. cit. <n 
have been quietly dispersed from congested urban — ae Donald J. Bogue, The Structure of the Metro 
and manufacturing areas” under this program. Eu- politan Community, Ann Arbor: Horace H. Rack- 
gene (Eugene, Oregon), October 25, School Studies University of 
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ECOLOGICAL CHANGE IN SATELLITE RURAL AREAS 


- ferential rates of growth within the metro- decade the 1 rate of redistribution of service 
- politan ring, details are presented in Table 1. activities had been so rapid as to indicate _ 
‘The ratios based on Hawley’ s data show that eventually the distribution of these ace 


tivities 1 may approximate the distribution 


dearly that the rate of increase of the metro- 
‘ -politan ring in relation to the total S.M. A. population in the S.M.A.’s.32 This decon- 
rate has increased consistently | each decade centration of service > establishments i is mainly 


ven plan ring had their most rapid relative tion. * The B.L.S. survey of building permits 7 


has been consistently toward rapid growth and other mercantile buildings “were built 


Hon 
ard in the smaller me. This is the population in the metropolitan ring. This comprises 65 _ is 
the — ay cent of the value of such new buildings. 34 

the TABLE 1. RELATIVE POPULATION CHANGES FOR 4. Occupational Composition. “According — 
§.M.A’s AND CoMPONENT Parts, 1900-50 to the model it would be expected that > 
ced 4 panding urbanization would generate an 

is TotalSM.A.Rate urban type occupational composition in the 

of rural areas as rural residents increasingly 
“Type and 1930- 1920- 1910- 1900- participate in the economic opportunities of 
Place 1940 1930 1910 the city. The evidence of recent studies sup- 
led SM. A. ‘a. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 ports the hypothesis that such specialization — 
nd | Metroring §€=—s siz 60* 1.58 1.24 .91 .88 occurs and that it conforms to the gradient. a 


-25,000-50,000 .89 Using a four way classification of counties 


. oad 98 .99 1.20 1.39* 1.10 the United States, Duncan and Reiss found © 
§,000-10,000 «1.49 1.15 1.57" 1.10 1.47 for employed males and females separately, 
= .34 78 1.44 in both the rural- nonfarm and rural-farm 
1,000-2,500 1.61 1.84 2.11* 1.27 1.28 4 

tear in populations, that the per cent employed in 


1.75" 1.46 .88 1.04 
Unincorporated q 2.42 72° 1.27.71 collar occupations ranged downward 


in a gradient from the “most urban coun- 
he co Decade of most rapid rate of increase relative ties to the “least urban” counties. a5 For a 


to the total S.M. A. f h t 
iq example, the proportion of employed males 


‘the rural-farm population that are 


of the areas of particular concern to this gaged in white-collar occupations is over two- 
discussion. Unfortunately figures are not and-one-half times as great in the most 


€ given separately for the farm and ts counties as in the least urban coun- 
- components of this population. ties.°° A similar downward gradient exists 
ef 3. The Deconcentration of Business Ac- for the per cent of rural-farm females in 


tivities, The ‘satellite rural areas are also 


changing through a deconcentration of busi- Population Problems jointly with Population Re- 
ness activities within the S.M. WA s. While: search and Training Center, University of Chicago, 

there is considerable variation among» i 32 Ibid. p. 50. For example, the number of 
individual S.M.A.’s, the general | picture 1S_ ‘service establishments had increased 18.9 per cent 
one of rapid development in the metro-_ in the ring rural, decreased 5.4 per cent in the ring 
politan ring. Cuzzort found for 147 S.M.A.’s urban, and declined 13.7 - cent in the central 

in 1948 that the metropolitan ring, and es- : 
pecially the rural segment of the ‘Ting, | Gi. Chase, op. cit. 
not have its proportionate share of service ‘on 35 Otis Dudley Duncan and Albert J. Reiss, Ir. : 
receipts, service establishments, or service ‘Social Characteristics of Urban and Rural Com-— 
em lo ees. 31 However, uring th r munities, 1950, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
durii ‘Preceding 1956, pp. 163-166. “Most urban” counties are 


metropolitan counties containing a city as large or 
80 Based on data from Amos H. Hawley, The larger than 250,000 population; “least urban” desig- 
7 Changing Shape of Metropolitan America, Glencoe: nates nonmetropolitan counties having no city as 
Free Press, 1956, p. 25. ol an large as 25,000 population. The writer is indebted 
Raymond P. Cuzzort, Suburbanization a to Duncan for the opportunity to review 


_ Service Industries within Standard Metropolitan other manuscripts prior to publication. oa 
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the labor force 37 a for the pe per cent of ing “significant urbanization gradients for 
"employed farm males engaged in non-farm - the incidence of farm tenancy, the form of 
occupations.** For farm operators the per tenure, and farm characteristics to 

cent working 100 days or more off their farm _ tenure. — ee 

is nearly twice as high in the most urban _—7. ‘Income. In accord with the model and 
countries as in the least urban. ae the findings regarding occupational compo. 
Rural Land Values. Land dpe is an- - sion, the satellite ‘tural population should 
share the economic benefits of the urban. 

made in the rural area to location yn adjacent in ‘industrial situation, = 
to the urban-industrial center, = concludes on the basis of a painstak- 
_ As a general measure of urban influence, ing analysis that “the [median] income level , 


. land values should be highest i in areas nearest ~ achieved by rural- farm families from by. 


stantiated by Hiller’ s Raped of tiers of renal pt people i in these areas has a a moderately 
= in 53 areas in the Middle West. Both — high positive correlation with the per cent 
for the value of agricultural land per eae of the total population that is nonfarm.* 
and the per acre value of buildings, it was Indeed, the income of the farm population 
found that urban influence tended to produce has almost as high a correlation with the 
values" in the townships nearest level of urban- industrial employment in the 
cities with a downward gradient to town- area as does the income of the nonfarm pop- 
ships in the outer tier.4° Similar support ulation.** While the average income of farm 
comes from a recent study of the influence workers from farming has a negative rela- 
of location on farmland prices in Oklahoma. tionship with per cent of the farm popula- 
This analysis showed that without exception — tion employe ed in nonfarm work, this prob- 
the selling price per acre of farmland was — ~ ably results from the selection of nonfarm 
higher on the average in locations with the workers from the most productive age group 
"greatest accessibility to urban markets and of the poulation.” The per cent of 
thus greater exposure ‘to urban influences. 
_ These findings clearly held regardless of soil 7 rss? income in 1949 shows a definite down- 
F ‘qulity. 41 The high value of land is an im- ward gradient from most wnaeme to least 
pein. 
portant factor in the selective redistribution unurbanized countries. — 
of population, farming, and commercial en- San 
intheareae H. Woglom with the assistance of Wolfgang 
6. The Nature of the Forming Enterprise. CF. Stolper, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
In relation to the high value of land in satel- 1954,p.57. 


lite areas it is generally recognized that farms __* Otis Dudley Duncan, “Note on Farm Tenancy 
ll df and Urbanization,” a revision of a paper presented — 
“eee an arming more intensive in at a meeting of the North Central Land Tenure 


_ areas near the city. The farming situation is Research | Committee in Chicago, / April 19, 1956, 
undoubtedly affected by accessibility to the p. 20 
city. In this regard Lésch has recently stated + Dp. 40-42, une 
ma med." D economy Thiinen rings 4s Ibid., p. 42. This investigator also reports | 
"must between 1930 and 1950 most of the areas in 


the South that “caught up” with the national © 
Ibid, p.162. average on the Hagood level of living index for 
«88 Ibid., p. 165. | _rural-farm families “either include, or are located 
89 Ibid., p. 167. in close proximity to, developing urban centers.” 


= Hiller, op. cit., pp. 252-253. ss Vernon W. Ruttan, “Economic Development and © 
411, A. Parcher, The Influence “ss Location on Adjustments of Southern Low-Income Agriculture: 
Farmland Prices, Stillwater: Oklahoma Agricultural — Discussion,” Journal ‘ve Farm Economics, 36 (De- 
Experiment Station, Oklahoma Agricultural cember, 1954), p. 1159. | 
Mechanical College, March, 1954, pp. 5-6. aerate 47 Ruttan, “The Impact of Urban-Industrial » 
#2 August Lésch, The Economics of velopment. . op. cit., p. 48. 
_ translated from the second revised edition by wi- * Duncan ‘and Reiss, op. cit., pp. 167- 168. ic | 
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ECOLOGICAL ANGE IN SATELLITE RURAL AREAS- 


Age ond ‘Sex C Composition. | One effect differences ma may “reflect both the 
of the characteristics just mentioned is on educational opportunities of rural areas near 
the age and sex composition. in the ‘satellite cities and the stimulation to accept these op- 
rural area. These areas have a spatial loca- "portunities provided by contact with the ur- 
tion that facilitates population exchange with ban way of life. In addition, there is the __ 
both ‘rural and urban areas. Rodehaver found ° By sg selective effect o of the migration — 


ould [| a two directional influx with age and family into the satellite rural areas. ea 


ban- | cycle cl characteristics varying according to the 11. Participation in Urban Activities. The 
wal origin of the in-migrants.*® The rural-farm gradient pattern almost certainly holds for 
tak. | population of satellite areas is subjected to th participation of rural residents in urban 
evel agreater than usual loss to the urban-indu located activities.56 Several investigators 
arm trial situation. In this regard Duncan reports, have found that former urbanites residing in 
and | “ryral farm populations in the most un- the rural area participate more in urban af- 
lo | banized counties have high proportions of fairs than other fringe residents.*? In this _ 
ame | older adults and low proportions of children — instance, at least, the proportion of former — 


= compared with the rural farm popula- urban dwellers in the population may be an 

tions of the least urbanized counties.” °° important factor _ the observed variation 

cent | Hiller found that the attraction of cities for between areas. It is not clear, “ however, 
z mobile younger adult group varied con- whether these results obtain from the higher _ 
red with the size of the city. 5! He also income, which permits participation in urban 


reported an upward gradient for the sex ratio activities, the experience gained by rural: 
of the total (rural and urban) population mo people from participation in urban Aol 


0p. tiers of townships around cities.5? It is not tions, which might ease the way for social 
arm dear in these studies just what influence is activities, « or simply the ‘greater accessibility. 
played by differential birth and death rates. tourbanevents. 


Evidence from many d different studies ap- _ 


Fertility. The finding of a fertility vid 1 
paint in previous ‘studies ° 58 is further sup- pears consistently to support the idea a that 
ported in the Duncan and Reiss analysis. ecological and demographic characteristics of — 
Both rural-nonfarm and rural farm fertility satellite rural areas differ importantly from 
ratios grade upward, moving from the most populations of 1 more distant rural areas. 
. urban to the least urban counties, but the _ Furthermore, continuing changes appear to 

4 effect is more pronounced for the rural-farm be consistent with the expectations | of t = 
fertility ratio®* model and in conformity with the the gradient = 
10. Educational Achievement. Higher e ed- ‘principle. 
, ucational achievement is another urban char- fie Differentiation Principle. The second 
acteristic. Duncan reports that the median principle, without denying the gradient effect 
number of school years completed is higher of urban influences, holds that these influ- 
in the most urban counties than in the least" ences: are extended selectively rather than 
urban counties: 1.3 years higher for the diffusing ‘uniformly, and that the over all 
rural nonfarm population and about . .5 for effect is to transform the homogeneity of 
the rural farm population.® As he says, the the rural territory into an urban-like hetero- - 
geneity with specialization c of labor, differ- 


50Qtis Dudley Duncan, “Gradients of Urban RK. Whetten and E. C. Devereux, J 


‘Influence on the Rural Population,” a paper read Studies of Suburbanization in Connecticut, a L = 
before the Society, “Windsor: A Highly Developed Agricultural Area,” 
Bulletin 212, Storrs: Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
; 51 Hiller, op. cit., pp. 251- 254. tion, Connecticut State College, October, 1936, p. 
SIbid, esos a 102; Harold C. Hoffsommer, Relation of Cities and 
Stewart, op. cit., p. 44; Warren S. Thompson Villages to Changes in Rural Trade and 


and Nellie E. Jackson, “Fertility in Rural Areas in Social Areas in Wayne County, New York, Bulletin’ 
Relation to their Distance from Cities, 1930,” Rural 582, Ithaca: Cornell University Agricultural Ex- 
Sociology, (June, 1940), pp. 143-162; Edmund periment Station, February, 1954, p. 59. 
a | de S. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, Rural Social Trends, _ 57 Walter T. Martin, “A Consideration of Dif-— 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933, pp. 114-116. eens in the Extent and Location of the Formal 
%4Duncan and Reiss, op. cit., p. 157. 


"Rural Population, ” op. p. | 691; 
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entiation of subareas, and inter- ‘tion areas makes for functional interde- 
dependency of parts. In spite of the almost pendency of these specialized parts. Thus, 
‘complete lack of research concern with this the satellite rural areas change under the 


it would seem to have as much or influence of the nearby city. Specilization 


rural areas does the ‘gradient “that goes with: ‘differences in occupation, 

- principle, which has been dealt with so fre- The subareas of the satellite rural areas be- 

quently. ‘The ‘differentiation principle come ‘intricately bound together, not only 

cerns the dynamics of the relationship be- _ with ‘one another, but even more so with 

tween the rural and urban sectors of the the specialized areas of the adjacent city. 
« ‘economy, and the increasing integration of All are part of the expanding metropolitan 

tural areas into the great regional economy. 

complexes. While this idea has been stressed 

by McKenzie and others,®® there is a sur- 

prising lack of empirical research. 
Bogue has provided evidence on the ‘The ecological and changes 
- lective extension of urban influences by show- — taking place in the satellite rural areas of 
ing that ecological and demographic char- technological societies are directly ‘Telated 
acteristics of the satellite areas vary by type to changes in the dynamic relationship be- 


= 


of sector as well as by distance to, and size tween the rural and urban sectors of the 
of, the nearest metropolitan center." How- industrializing society. The changing alloca- 
ever, this selective extension of urban in- | tion of the labor force in such societies in- 
- fluences is only part of this hypothesis. The sures urban growth at the very time that 
“essence is the differentiating influence of the technological advances make possible | the ex- 
urban center—the transformation of rural tensive separation of home and work. -How- 
homogeneity into heterogeneity. The writer “ever, deconcentration can take place to any 
_is aware of only one study dealing with this — sizeable extent only when there is plentiful 
_ problem, and this concerns cities of the met- — Jand available inexpensively ir in the satellite 
ring rather than ‘Satellite rural 


3 demonstrated conclusively that for a an extent, the heavy deconcen- 

of variables the cities of the distant zones tration of industry, population, and business, — 

4 made up a relatively homogeneous universe 7 and the accompanying conversion of rural 

while those in the inner zone were highly land to nonagricultural uses are producing 
ante on the same counts. 60 —s impressive changes in the rural sectors | of 

On a logical a priori basis, it seems likely the satellite areas. eer: 

. ‘that the rural-farm and rural- nonfarm Ppopu- The findings of a number of studies. show 
ations undergo a similar metamorphosis _ that these changes in the satellite rural areas 
under the influence of urban centers. It was conform consistently with the gradient prin- 
_ shown in connection with the first principle ciple of urbanization. In contrast, the evi- 

‘ that a definite increase in the complexity of dence that these changes are consistent with 

the division of labor occur in such he differentiation principle tends to be 

situations, and, as Lampard says, unsystematic. In spite of 
- _ tion of functions makes inevitably for spe- the inadequacies of the data, however, it 
-cialization of areas.” * Similarly, differentia seems highly probable that the rural sectors 


the satellite areas, like the urban sectors, 


88 McKenzie, op. cit., Hiller, op. le and more consist of well differentiated 
‘subareas as the influence of the central city 
- ‘Bogue, The Structure of the Metropolitan is extended increasingly throughout the 
ommunity, op.cit,p.47. = = Jarger metropolitan area. The changing pat- 


ee Leslie Kish, “Differentiation in ‘Metsepelten terns in population density, age and sex com- 


Areas,” American Sociological 19 
1954), position, occupational composition, and land 
Lampard, op. cit., p. to name a few characteristics, are 
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4 YEGR NEW ORLEA) 
societal adjustments in the satellite areas to and their places taken by other rural 
hus, | the evolving spatial organization of the met- areas brought into the city’s immediate Z 
the ropolitan community. With this continuing of influence. Thus, change is continu- 


tion - metropolitanization” selected parts of the ous in the satellite. areas; a search for the 
tion satellite rural areas become incorporated characteristic sequential patterns of this 
ion, } legally as well as functionally into the city titi is the ta task — a 
ity, | NEGRO IN NEW ORLEANS: 
| A FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS OF | DATA * 
College of William and Mary 


tendency and sociology have social values on the other. It is the 


shown a tendency toward convergence. this paper to indicate such a relationship and 
- . From separate origins the fields have to reach this goal through an explanation of © 
moved towards an increasing interdepend- some e observed demographic differentials by — 
ence.’ All too seldom, however, has the rele- means of a particular sociological theory. — 
vance of sociological theory for demographic Specifically, the hypothesis is advanced that 
analysis been verified.2 Probably one of the one function of the white man’s definition — 
more crucial questions in this connection is 3 the racial situation is to create demo- 
the relation between population characteris- : graphic differentials between his own and the 
tics and processes the one hand avd Negro population. One would logically 
that such a hypothesis could be verified. 
_ *This paper is based on a chapter from the — This paper attempts to show by empirical 


blished doctoral dissertation, “The 


Louisiana State University, 1954. is tenable for at least one city. 
= 1 Whether one begins the history of demography Racial differentials constitute an important 
with Sir Walter Raleigh, John Graunt, or Thomas — ‘focus of this paper, but explaining an entire 


Malthus, a considerable period of time elapsed be- 
fore Herbert Spencer (probably the first clearly ‘Pattern n of race relations 1 represents a broader 


8, | recognizable sociologist to write in this field) put and more complex approach than that em- 

al forth his theories of population. Cf. James Bonar, ployed here. A new theory i is not presented; — 
ig _ ‘Theories of Population from Raleigh to Arthur the one to be used is well established.* In- 

of 
| 
WwW 


Young, New York: Greenberg, 1931; Warren Ss. 
Thompson, Population Problems, 4th ed., New data of used 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1953; and ‘Songer with a theory of another. The problem is 
Barnes (ed.), An Introduction to the History of ‘this: : Why are there a host of demographic 
Sociology, Chicago: - University of Chicago differences between two races in a southern z 
Press, 1948.0 city? (See Table 1.) Emphasis is given (1) a 
The writer is ost here of logical h 
analyses of the relations between the two areas, ‘Telatively compre ensive set (though — 
_ Cf. Kingsley Davis, Human Society, New York: One type) of demographic data and (2) dif- 
- | Macmillan, 1949, Ch. XX., and Amos H. Hawley, ferentials rather than absolute levels. To 
Human Ecology, New York: Ronald Press, 1950, j the writer’s knowledge, no single theory has = 7 


pp. 70, 77-79, et passim for excellent attempts in a 
this direction. Rather the claim is made that there yet been offered which inte grates such in- 


5 
- a deficiency of empirical tests of the relation of formation.’ This p paper r represents an effort 


sociological theory to data which describe in that direction. 
sizes of populations, ie., demography. 


j 


_ For the purpose of this paper, it matters not + litical status, whereas ‘population processes refer 
hether demography is considered as a sister disci- _ to birth, death, and migration. Religious status was 
' pline or a sub-field of sociology. What is more rele- excluded | because oflackofdata. = © be 
vant is the importance of delineating the relation-_ Robert K. Merton, “The Self-Fulfilling 
ship, whatever it may be, through actual research. "Prophecy, The Antioch Review Review, 8 (June, 1948), 
= 


wes 


Population characteristics are here defined ‘pp. 193-210. 
include age, sex, and familial composition, marital 5 More concretely no theory will explain demo-— 


educational economic status, and Po- graphic differentials within a single bi- racial popu- 
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Negroes of New Orleans. To better empha- 


AME AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


terpreti hereby the abstracti 
The data. for the stady are are an abstraction may 


be employed to lend form to empirical ‘ 
extensive demographic investigation of the — td P data, 


_ According to Merton, _ the first part of the 
icate s th t men respond 

size demographic differentials, the m reapond not | 

_ only to objective features of a situation; 

of the Negro was described in relation to “they respond to the meaning this situation 

_ that of whites . This method found definite 


: has for them. And once that meaning has 

and important demographic differences be- 
been assigned, it determines not only men’s _ 

tween the two races and these are sum- 


marized for 1950 in Table 1. “Numerically behavior but also some of the consequences — 


9 
"spe aking, Negroes were a minority people. of that behavior.® Thus, the act of a 


the definition is also on act of making a 
Compared with whites, they were dispropor- ar rophecy, and the very fact that the defini 
_tionately concentrated in the } younger ages. 


: Females were also relatively more numerous. - tion comes into existence creates conditions 
4 Measured by the prevalence of broken fami-— _ whereby the prophecy will be realized. The 
lies, , family life was more unstable. Negroes 


[ 
received less education and had occupations prophecy,” as Merton has termed it. The 
degree of objective truth in the assertion has 

less status and smaller income. . Dispro- ‘al fulfill 
P y _ The essential quality i is initial belief. In fact, 


to vote. Their fertility was higher, their mor- | ¥ 
as Mert Ss tly stated: 
tality greater, and they were less often found as Merton has so 


self- fulfilling is, in the begin- 
ning, a false definition of the situation evoking — 
a new behavior which makes the originally 


Ave 
These differentials ar are > not the 


New Orleans Area, but are generally recog- 
nized in demographic literature. An under- 
‘standing of the factors underlying dissimi-— 


_— conception come true. The specious 
validity of the self-fulfilling prophecy per 
petuates a reign of error. For the prophet 

larities i In New Orleans —y thus | have wider will cite the actual course of events as proof 

application. he was yas right | from the beginning. 
Possibly the most difficult point to gra: grasp 


The ba ™ iii sails ta in this connection is that there is no con- 
e basic t eory to be used in explaining — spiracy to “make” the definition come true. 


‘the differentials is derived from one originally — _ Rather, in my opinion the “fulfillment” oc- 


‘ 

; set forth by Thomas: “If men define situa- curs “unintentionally—or, more precisely, 

tions they are real in their conse- comes about ‘through unforseen and unin- 
. ‘quences. 7 Although numerous earlier in- 7 tended consequences. The problem, however, 
_-vestigators had anticipated this statement, is not simple. There are several aspects that 

_ it remained for Thomas to state it in what pecs be investigated, two of which have di- 
could be termed codified form. Yet perhaps - vergent consequences. For example, the 

_ the very succinctness and simplicity of the — “white man’s” definition that the Negro is 
"principle were disarming, inferior is intended to accomplish nothing, 
_ to inquire more fu he into w _ rmomas had for its believers feel that the definition is 


lation and will extend over all major aspects of gospel— it is taken as a given. In this sense, 
population composition and processes. The present 
theory is applicable only where a socially more Nala 8 This statement does not, of course, imply that 
powerful group defines a subordinate group as in- the principle has not been accepted as valid by 


ferior. See also the section “Theoretical Integration | social scientists nor that it has not been subjected 


the Standard Metropolitan Area of New Orleans 


of the Data,” below. to verification. One of the more notable at ‘tempts 


oo 6 Hillery, op. cit. The focus focus of investigation was at demonstration is represented by Gunnar Myrdal, © 
wit the assistance of Richard Sterner and Arnold ~ 
and its constituent parts. For the sake of abridge- Rose, An American Dilemma, New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1944. Even this treatment is deficient in 


not explicitly showing the connection between eal 
‘Thomas theorem and the data pomented 
op. cit.,p. 194. 
10 [bid., p. 195. 
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a a Vital Statistics, Vital Statistics of the United States, 1949, Washington: G. P. O., 1951, Part II; Vital Sta- 


THE NEGRO 
. SUMMARY MEASURES OF DEMOGRAPHIC VEEN NONWHITES- WHITES 


Difference Ratio ti 


(White- 


— ag Nonwhite 


Number 82 387,184 205,183 
Percent Of 68.0% 
Median age (years) 28.2 q 32.3 

Sex ratio 37.0 92.0 
Index of family instability De 0 27.4 
Persons living as married couples es 5% 
Median years of schooling © _ 

completed (population 2 2s 

years of age and over) 


Males in service production 30.6% 
Males in physical production work 7 68.4% 
Malesin white collarwork** = = 11.4% 


Males in blue collar work ** — 87. “oul - 
Median income of families and 
-_-ynrelated individuals (1949) $1, 


Median contract monthly rent a 
Voters per 100 eligible voters 


(males,1952)00 
Crude birth rate (33.3 
Three-year mean death rate 

Three-year mean death rate 
(females, 1949-1951) 10.7 
Infant mortality rate 34.5 
Persons residing in different 

county in 1950 thanin 1949 


3.7 


a *Source: George A. Hillery, Jr, “The Negro in New Orleans: A Demographic Analysis,” unpub- 

lished doctoral dissertation, Louisiana State University, 1954; United States Bureau of the Census, 

U. S. Census of Population: 1950, Washington: Government Printing Office, 1952, Vol. II, Part 185 

3 S. Census of Housing: 1950, Washington: G. P. O., 1952, Vol. I, Chap. 18; 1950 Census of Popul, 


(preliminary count) at 2% 
migrants per! 1 000 population 22.0 


tion: Preliminary Report, Series PC-5, Washington: G. P. O., June 10, 1951, No. 32; National Office of 


istics of the United States, 1950, Washington: G. P. O., 1953, Vol. III; Louisiana State Department of 
' Health, Statistical Report of the Division of Public Health ‘Statistics, 1951, New Orleans: n.d.; State of ; 
Louisiana, Report of Secretary of State to his Excellency Robert F. Kennon, Governo~, From Jenuary 1, 
(1951 to December 31, 1952, Baton Rouge: Thos. J. Moran’s Sons, 1953. 
Nonwhites in the city of New Orleans were 99.5 per cent Negro in 1950. 
tt The ratio is - computed by dividing the statistic for nonwhites by the eonpendiile statistic for 
whites. A ratio above 1.00 thus measures the proportion by which nonwhites exceed whites for a given 
measure, whereas a ratio below 1.00 shows the reverse. 
{Persons under 15 years and 65 and over per 100 persons 15 to 64 years of age. = 
_ § Number of broken families per 100 persons living as married couples. Letting M equal come 


married, Mc equal married couples, D equal —— — orced, W equal persons widowed, the index is com- 


puted as follows; D+ W+M—2Me 100, M—2Mc equals persons separated for whatever 


st ** These categories are the functional and status groupings ngs of occupations employed by Ronald Freed- 


‘man in his Recent Migration to Chicago, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1950, pp. 26-27. é 
- Children one 5 per 1,000 women 15 to 44 years of age. eo eo 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
definition has no intended consequences, nition are latent, not unintended, 
‘no manifest functions. One cannot deny, not intended. Without this realization, it 
_ however, that there are certain crucial con- isa simple mottos to overlook the importance 
of this definition : the “inferiors” of values for guiding social action and to 
are pase a lesser share in the privileges _ impute to white southerners the unsubstan-. | 
_and opportunities of society. The reasoning of stupidity 


“ 
e le 
run somewhat as follows: “These peop 


are inferior. Thus, they can ‘receive only INTEGRATION OF THE 


"inferior benefits from any 
them. It follows t testing g of the relation between the 


to show that the ethnic 


q no intention of proving the definition, of —,1 it can be noted that, — a 


- they do intend to live up to its stipulations. = _the theory, when A exists, B can be expected 
intention and accompanying to follow. If the data show such a condition, 


it (awarding lesser shares in the society, _ the theory is validated to that extent. The 


sl etc.) can properly be labeled manifest func- more theoretical expectations that are veri- 


tions, or intended consequences of the defi- fied, the greater the validity of the theory. 
claim, however, that this paper can prove 


: nition. 
These manifest ‘functions, further, “pro- the theory would disregard canons of scien- 


vide additional and now unintended conse- - tific research. The relationship is indicated ; 
- quences” (or latent functions) in creating here for only one city (New Orleans), one 
other deficiencies. These deficiencies, to- brief segment of time (mainly 1950 bayer the 


‘gether with the original lesser share of privi-— 

_leges and opportunities, have in turn the un- 2nd Negro). There could be wider prie-w 
_ intended consequences or latent functions of © bility, as has been noted. Nothing more is 


the definition is really what it purports to __ That the New Orleans white population 


‘be—a truth. defines the Negro as inferior can be readily 
_ These functions can be outlined as follows: demonstrated, particularly in such matters 


restrictions on Negro voting, poorer edu- 

I The group i is cational facilities allocated, and enforced 
(or, at least, “not as equal” as the in-group). segregation. More important, data from 

an 

First intended consequence: The in-group P 

‘assumes the definition is true and treats the 

_ out-group as inferior, giving the members — 

certain “inferior materials” or privileges. wall as inferior."® Such a definition (or prophecy) 

Resulting unintended consequence: The out- 

group is placed in situations where its mem- — —_™ 1 This observation is in general agreement with 

ers receive additional unequal privileges, and | the ‘finding that prejudiced persons do not tend to 


liti lati to th do realize that they are prejudiced. See Gordon All- 
a oe in-group a port and B. M. Kramer, “Some Roots of Prejudice,” 


i 
to most if not all segments of their life. Journal of Psychology, 22 (July, 1946), pp. 34-36. 
Unintended consequences of the above two 12 Thus, in addition to describing the relation 
. consequences: (1) The out-group does become _ between sociology and demography, another effort 
oe (at least in a social sense); and (2) will be directed towards validating the theory of 


the definition is accordingly accepted by the the self-fulfilling prophecy, itself. Merton’s excel- 
es lent analysis relies more on illustration rather than 


demonstration, though admittedly the distinction 


Th tant nt the between the two techniques is vague. In this con- 
__ The importan poin in the oregoing is nection, see also footnote 8. 


that most of the functions of the initial defi- George A. Hillery, Jr, “The 


— study indicate that the Negroes them- i 4 
_ selves believe that white persons define them j ; 


7 
1 
0 
t 
| | 7 _ not give the “inferior material” to prove their = Beginning with the self-fulfilling proph-_ i q 
= point. They do so because their qs 
them) is proven. That is, the definers intend “writer 
ll ir initi ences 
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NEGRO IN NEW ORLEANS 
is is the initial stimulus in activating a series ‘The self-fulfilling prophecy, however, has 
of consequences. Hence, the Negroes are \ varied ramifications, and accordingly there 
given poorer educational facilities, both in is no simple chain of consequences. Educa-_ 
cost and in space. They emerge with a om tion may be singled out for emphasis, for 
ta | c "educational level, and this condition in “nl this factor clearly reveals the absence of any 
(and that of discrimination in general) has_unilinear causality. The lower | educational 


i their search for jobs, a handicap reflected in of birth control. Accompanying this observa- 
‘ requiring more physical effort and vested Negroes. This higher fertility is reflected 
pected to be lower than the whites’, and the °. of these two variables is without conse- 


M the unintended consequence of handicapping __ level makes for a lower level of knowledge 

the disproportionate concentration in jobs _ tion is the higher fertility of the New Orleans 

 s less authority. As an additional latent also in the higher dependency ratios, which 
function, the level of living would be ex- further affect the level of living. Just which 

the evidence attests to that expectation. —, i quences for the other is difficult to say. There 
q The lower educational level also has the . is possibly an additional function: low eco- | 


ble | functional consequence of lowering the de- nomic levels and a felt discrimination would 
elf- gree to which the mores of the larger society. expected to depress in-migration 
For ; are inculcated in the Negroes. In addition, and such lowered rates were found among the 
to a lower economic level signifies a closer people studied.15 


ted proximity to marginal ‘subsistence. These  Meagre educational attainments are also 
on, two factors could be expected (at least asi intimately related to political activity, since 


one consequence) to influence the Negro- education is to a large degree in the hands, 


family to deviate in form from that of the = the local government. A smaller political 
ry. larger society. Such deviation is also a mat- 2 voice means a smaller degree of political con- 


ve - of record, especially in the more unstable - trol. Practically nonexistent until quite re- 


family pattern as measured by the greater “cently, the Negro’s political voice is 

ted number of broken families. The relationship numerically weak, When accompanied by a 

me that relative ignorance, poverty, and fa- definition of Negro inferiority, such a —_ 

the milial instability bear to mortality would tion would be expected to have the 
ite lead one to expect the latent function of quences of inadequate educational facilities _ 


ca higher mortality to be realized. In fact mor- - and lower educational status for ‘Negroes. 

is tality rates for Negroes are higher than those Again the data uphold the expectations. 7 

the white population. An interesting feature of this’ ‘complex of 

on _——siIn a sense, the chain of consequences ap- 7 relationships is the relative dearth of any 
proaches completion when mortality is rec- dysfunctional elements. Thus, most of the _ 


“cal 7 ognized as an index of the incidence of — consequences of the definition of the Negro’ a 


lu- disease. A higher disease level would tend to situation tend to sustain that definition, i.e., 
ed lower the educational and economic levels, they are functional for the definition - The 
“dl and high mortality rates can have as one ws few dysfunctional elements arising from the 
m- their immediate consequences broken doin, elements that tend to destroy 
m lies ( though again unintended). Even the 7 it, are either unimportant or are accompained © 


sex ratio of Negroes does not go untouched: 


is by functional elements. For example, a func- 
= larger study showed evidence of a con- 


tional consequence of the definition of Negro” 
inferiority has been segregation—functional — 
_ because it that there were Negro- 
15 More specifically, discrimination and 
economic levels would be expected to raise out- 
migration rates and lower those for in-migration, ; 
= provided that the migrating population believed 
a munity Among Urban | ‘Negroes: A Case Study y of a ion, would alleviate their situation. Otherwise, 


nection between high stillbirth rates and low 
sex ratios at birth—the former | influencing 
latter. 7 14 High stillbirth rates can be re- 
of course, as a “consequence of the 


educational, economic, and mortality levels. 


Selected Area in New Orleans,” unpublished mas- the only remaining effect would te to lower the 
>» thesis, Louisiana State a _ PP. general incidence of migration. The writer had 
7 data only for in-migration and net migration. 
Both sets of. data showed ed lower | rates for ‘Negroes 
than whites. 


Hillery, “The Negro ii in New Orleans,” ” op. 
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or, practically speaking tin: inieiter ‘tion as depicted greatly simplifies, perhaps | 
"qualities. This consequence of segregation, _over- -simplifies, a complex matter. Numerous 
_ however, has favored the creation of a Negro specific questions remain unanswered: W hat iE 
4 professional and business class (especially — purely biological processes (if any) accentu- | 
doctors, teachers, and undertakers), which ate (or lessen) the fertility and mortality 
_ has the consequence of standing as disproof differentials? What has been the influence of 
of the definition and is thus dysfunctional — historical factors, such as the formation of 
for it. However, it must be remembered that 4 the self- fulfilling prophecy, the source of 
this situation is accompanied by segregation, varying types of migrants, etc.? Urbanism 
which itself has the functional consequence © has probably had an influence in modifying 
of isolating this upper stratum of Negroes . the self-fulfilling prophecy—how much of an 
from the whites, a condition which serves as - influence? The reader can easily complicate 

a cushioning effect for any dysfunctional the situation further. 
ye _ consequences arising from that condition. _ * 4 The fundamental goal of this paper is at: 
The ultimate effect of this relative lack modest: to delineate empirically and theo- 
of dysfunctional consequences is that the : retically at least one aspect of the relation . 
entire system has a high degree of functional between two areas of investigation. One type _ 
autonomy. There is little that tends to de- of demographic phenomenon, racial differen- 
the We can then expect it to tials, was related to one sociological theory, 


that theory. Briefly, the members of ‘the 


over centuries, ‘and the tenacity with inferior. This definition, or prophecy, has 

which white New Orleanians are cy motion forces that tended to fulfill it, and 
resisting the effects of the Supreme Court’s _ the forces have served to create differences : 
1954 public school desegregation decision are + the manner in which the two groups have 


only too well known. changed their numbers. In other words, the 
self-fulfilling prophecy has helped to bring 
about differences in the population processes 
i these two races, and these differences 

‘The obviously incomplete. Tt further differences in their popula- 
tion characteristics, the the characteristics 
values and attitudes. These have not as on “tun influence the processes and are influe 
become the proper—or perhaps even the enced by the self-fulfilling prophecy. F inally, 
_ available—tools of demographic investiga- these _ influences of the prophecy stand as 


tion, but, as the discussion has possibly indi- - evidence, oe. of how circular, of the 


— 


wat eo wo 


interpreting demographic phenomena. 
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= FE FERTILITY AND MORTALITY IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN- WEST * 
San Jose State College 
| HIS article is based on a research — the he research included the following pro-— 

| 4 T éesizned to test a set of hypotheses con- cedures, which have not been extensively uti- . 
| = * cerning the relationships of ay and lized in analyzing the demographic character- 
mortality to the degree of urbanism? and _ istics of population aggregates as small as the 
cate socio-economic status? for a group county: (1) As compared to studies that 


of as the Rocky Moun- consider the relationships of social and demo- 
in West. graphic characteristics either for a group of 


In many — the Rocky Mountain : states or for all counties of a particular state, : 
West is the last frontier of the nation. It is the relationships of these phenomena were 
an inland “empire,” a unique region of the : considered for a group of contiguous coun- 
‘United States with an economy that is greatly ties whose cultural homogeneity and physio- > 
- influenced by its physiography and climate. graphic similarity transcend state gull 
Ranching, mining and farming are its major Hence, a social area rather than a po- 
= enterprises, litical area was studied. (2) The standardized — 
size of the region have also allowed the de- birth rate, a refined measure of fertility, was 
velopment of substantial activities in trans- _ calculated for the population of each county. 
_ portation, recreation, and forestry, (3) The standardized death rate, a ——— 
1932 Rocky Mountain West incorporates measure of mortality, was used to describe 
18, 328 square” miles of territory, mostly the general mortality of the population 
mountainous and practically all lying at an each county. 
elevation in excess of 5,000 feet. In 1940 a The research | provided : an ‘opportunity to 
the population of the area was 703 ,099, of examine the fertility and mortality of ‘the 
which 29.8 per cent. was classified urban, . population | of an area | that has many dis- _ 


cent rural-farm. It includes 6.6 per cent of The Rocky Mountain West is sparsely in- 
the area of - the United States and in 1940 _ habited, whereas most demographic research — 
was inhabited by .5 per cent of the nation’s has been confined to either highly —_ 
population. The population density of the populations or to areas with comparatively 
area in 1940 was 3.5 inhabitants per square high population densities. inhabitants’ 
mile, as compared to 44.8 inhabitants per are predominantly native and white. The 
square n mile for the t for the United ween as a whole. a proportion of adult males is unusually large. 
‘There is: comparatively little industrial . ace 
writer gratefully acknowledges the as- tivity. Much of the economic activity re- 


4 
“4 quires only seasonal labor. There is relatively 


per cent rural- nonfarm and 30.4 Per he social and 


little subsistence agriculture. The labor force 


this research project 
1 Urbanism is empirically described by the con- the towns and cities is engaged 
centration of the population of a county into towns : 
_ and cities of 500 inhabitants or more. add taken from reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
_ 2Socio-economic status is empirically on particularly from the several volumes of the Six- 
by county indexes of education, commerce and teenth Census of the United States (1940) and 
from the reports of the Office of Vital Statistics 
_ 8The Rocky Mountain West as delineated for of the United States Public Health Service (1939- 
this ‘study consists of seventy-nine contiguous 40). A study of the demographic characteristics - 
Tl counties in Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Washington | prior to World War II was preferred to a later 
_ and Wyoming, roughly approximating the physiog- eee as it is believed that the popu-— 
_ raphy of the principal ranges of the Rocky Moun- lation type existing before the war was more 


tain, stable, and to a greater extent reflected the social 


Almost all data employed in the study economic characteristics of ~~) 
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| 
in commercial pursuits, rather than indus- 


trial, governmental or transportation activi- 
_ ties. The population lives in comparative iso- 
; lation from direct contact with many 0! of the the 
facets of the mass society. 
_ These distinctive features ‘of the Rocky 
Mountain West are manifestations of two 
= social characteristics. First, there 
are no large cities in the area. Second, the 
pattern of division of labor is less complex 
_ than that of many other sections of the 
nation. 


4" 

THE 

: It has long been recognized ‘by demog- 
raphers that the fertility and mortality of 
different populations are influenced by the 
extent of urbanism and_ socio-economic 
status.® Demographic ‘theory now contains 
a substantial number of propositions relat- 
_ing these variables to fertility and mortality 
for many populations that have been studied - 
at various times and at different stages of 
development. However, since differential fer-— 
- tility and mortality have not yet been con- 
"sidered for a population type represented by 
‘the inhabitants of the Rocky Mountain West 
in 1940, it was the purpose of this study to 
examine the relationships of these variables — 
to urbanism and socio-economic status in the — 
- counties of the area by testing four hypothe- 


— = — 


— 


level of of socio- economic status lower the 
fertility. (4) The higher the level of so socio. 
: — status the lower the mortality, 


THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
Index of Urbanism. The phenomenon 
; of urban residence has been defined by the 
_ Bureau of the Census as an arbitrary popu- 
lation aggregate which is incorporated to 
form a city. However, urbanism is better 
understood as a gradual progression ranging 
_ from residence in an ideal type folk commu- 


_ nity to residence in an ideal type urban com- 
While the measure of urbanism used in 
the study is based solely upon variations in 
‘ the oman to which the populations of the 
counties reside in ‘towns and cities, it im- 
plicitly. takes into account the social and 
7 psychological factors that make urbanism a 
s way of life.® Urbanism as a way 0 of life finds 
maximum expression in the large city. Yet, 
as Wirth has noted, through mass communi- 
- cation and direct contact, many of the social 
and psychological facets of urbanism may 
be diffused to isolated and rural populations. 
Urbanism as a way of life is not confined to. 
cities, but is evident wherever the influences 
of the city are felt. Thus, even in an area 
such as the Rocky Mountain West whose 
- counties contain no large cities, the popula- 


"ses. (1) The greater the urbanism the lower tion is influenced to some degree by the so 


the fertility. (2) The greater the urbanism 
_ the lower the mortality.® © (3) The higher the 


urbanism and socio-economic status that influ- 


ence fertility and mortality. 


_ §The formulation of the hypothesis of inverse 


relationship between urbanism and mortality in | 


the face of contradictory findings in other studies 
_ was justified on the basis of the peculiar character 
' of urbanism in the Rocky Mountain West. (See, 
_ for example, Homer Hitt and Alvin L. Bertrand, 
“Rural-Urban Differences in Mortality,” Social 
_ Aspects of Hospital Planning in Louisiana, Baton 


cial and psychological aspects of urbanism. 
In the Rocky Mountain West in 1940 
only twenty-six of the seventy- nine 


- Greville, “United States Abridged Life Tables, | 1939, 
Urban and Rural, by Regions, Color and Sex,” 


the nation is quite different from that found in 
certain other sections. In the Rocky Mountain 
the city is small and almost entirely lacking 
in large industrial installations. Its functions are 
essentially commercial. 
other areas, 


As compared to certain 
its population probably lives in a_ 


Bureau of the Census, June 23, 1943.) 
The physical plant of the city in this section of & 


Rouge: Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station, more healthful environment. Consequently, because 


— 1947, pp. 1-20; Great Britain, Registrar General, of the unusual nature of the city and urban life i in 
The Registrar General’s Decennial Supplement, Eng-_ ‘the Rocky Mountain West, it was hypothesized 


1936, pp. 45-47; Louis I. Dublin, Alfred Lotka, and lated tourbanism. 
Mortimer Spiegelman, Length of Life, New York: 7 Robert Redfield, The Folk Society,” —Ameri- 
_ Ronald Press, 1949, p. 72; Harold F. Dorn, Dif-— can Journal of Sociology, 52 (January, 1947), pp. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1933, pp. | 8% Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a | Way « of Life,” 
90-115; Vital Statistics Rates in the United States, American Jou Journal of nan 44 (July, 1938), pp. 
1900-1940, Washington: Bureau of the Census, 4-5. 


land and Wales, 1931, Part I, London: H.M.S.O., 2 that mortality in this area would be inversely re- a ; 
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MORTALITY 


ion aggregates ac- Status the three components were standard- " 


cording to ‘the ‘definition used by the Bureau ized to their 1 respective ranges. for the coun- 

of the Census. Recognizing that urbanism ties of the Rocky Mountain West.’* Thus, 

tends to increase with a greater portion | of the index v values were relative rather than 

the population of a _ county living in towns - absolute measures of socio-economic status. 

and cities of various sizes, Queen and Car- They indicated the positions of the individual 
nter have devised for county populations counties only in relation to the counties com- : 


an Index of Urbanism that is based upon prising the delineated area, and not in rela- 
the arithmetic mean of the per cent of the tion to any norm or accepted standard. The 


inhabitants ‘tesiding i in communities of ten highest Index of Socio- -Economic Status ._ 
6.1.15 


pulation categories ranging from 500 to a ‘county was 84.0 and the lowest 


500, Fifty-one of the counties had an Index of 


‘Using the technique developed by | Socio-Economic Status of less than 50.0, 
and Carpenter, the Index of Urbanism was thereby suggesting the relatively low | level 
calculated for each of the seventy-nine coun- of socio- economic status that characterizes _ 
ties comprising the Rocky Mountain West. population of th the Rocky "Mountain 


The most populous ‘county had 53,207 in- West. ” 
habitants in 1940 and contained the largest 
“city, whose population (37,081. This” 


county had the highest Index of Urbanism, 
- 42.5.1! Six counties had an Index of Urban- | Because crude or unrefined | ‘measures of 


4 ism of 0 and seventy-four less than 25.0.1? fertility and mortality are unreliable ine 


The limited range of the Index of Urbanism dexes due to variations in the age and sex 


- for the counties reflects the relatively of the population, comparisons | 
fertilit and mortality among the count ies 
urbanism ofthearea, 0 y y g the c ies 


1. The Index of Socio- Economic Status. _™  — not be justified until either corrections — 
Index of Socio-Economic Status was devised were made for these variations or allowances” 
‘to determine the relative differences in socio- for their effects. To overcome difficulties caused 


economic level among the counties of the by variations in age and st sex composition, 
Rocky Mountain West. It was constructed standardized birth rates and standardized 


by using the simple average of the following — death rates were employed, using the white 
three indicators of socio-economic status: - population of the United States in 1940 as a j 
(1) per cent of the population 25 years of the standard population. 
and have completed standardized birth rate measuring the 
~ school, 1939; (2) per capita retail sales, number of births per one thousand popula- 
1939; and (3) per cent of households - © standardized for ag for age a and sex, was com- 


Incomputing the Index x of Socio- “Economic 4 The three components of the Index of Socio- 
Status were standardized to a range of 

; Stuart A. Queen and David B . Carpenter, 0 to 100 through the conversion of each of ‘the 

The American City, New York: McGraw- -Hill, measures according to the following equation: 

1953, pp. 29-33. where s=standardized score; o=lower 
_ 11The Index of Urbanism has a ‘Possible range limit for each component; r=measure for a partic-— 

12 By comparison, the Index of Urbanism (1940) of the measure. (See Eshref Shevky and Wendell 
for Cook County, Illinois (Chicago) is 91.4, and Bell, Social Area Analysis, Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
that for Denver (Denver) is versity Press, 1955, pp. 67-68.) 
90.0. Jn contrast, the Index of Socio- Economic 

coefficient of correlation of 44s obtained Status (1939-40), computed on the standardized 
between per cent of the population 25 years of age range for the counties of the Rocky Mountain 
and over who have completed high school and per West is 105.3 for Cook County, Illinois (Chicago) 
capita retail sales; a coefficient of correlation of and 97.2 for Denver County, Colorado (Denver). 
+.24 between per cent of the population 25 years = 146A coefficient of correlation of +.65 obtained | 
of age and over who have completed high school between the Index of Urbanism and the Index of 

and per cent of households reporting radio; and Socio-Economic Status for the seventy-nine coun- 

a coefficient of correlation of +.51 ” between per ties of the Rocky Mountain West, indicating that 
capita retail sales and per cent of households re- the anticipated direct relationship prevails between = 
porting radio. these two measures. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL “REVIEW 
for each area. 17 The TABLE 1. oF OF URBANISM B BY RATES 


index of general mortality employed | in the 

was computed for the population of each High 
counties. . This index measures the num- Standardized birth rte 17.3 
ber of deaths per one thousand population, _ Standardized death rate 
standardized for age. The infant mortality Infant mortalityrate 

rate, ‘the second measure of mortality, was 5 _ *Index of Urbanism scores ranging from 0 to 
calculated for each county. The infant mor- 


‘tality rate measures the number of deaths ae. Index of Urbanism scores ranging from 76 


of infants under the one year of age in re- 


lation to each one thousand births (exclu- birth. rates, standardized death 


of rates, and infant mortality rates were then 


=| computed for the counties each group. } 
SI To determine the relationships of fertility of the Index of Urbanism with the measures 
and mortality to. urbanism, the Index of of fertility and mortality are shown in Table 
_ Urbanism was divided into “high” and “low” a . while Table 2 shows the rates resulting 
segments by cutting the distribution at the _ from the cross- -tabulation with the Index of 
median score. The Index of Urbanism | Socio- -Economic Status. 
Recognizing that the simple cross-tabu- 
cuntvelaad birth rates, standardized death lations might reflect spurious relatlonshige 


rates, and infant mortality rates of the coun- resulting fr from a correlation between urban- 


ties. Weighted standardized birth 1 rates, ism and socio-economic status, the “high” 
standardized death rates, and infant mor- tn the “low 


” segments of the Index of 


_ tality rates were then computed for the coun- Urbanism and the Index of Socio-Economic — 
ties in each group, based upon the relative Status were simultaneously cross- tabulated 
_ population sizes of the counties in each group. - each of the dependent variables. 

_ In like manner, the Index of Socio-Economic Ww eighted standardized birth rates, standard- 
- Status scores were cross-tabulated with each ized death rates and infant mortality rates, | 
of the dependent variables and weighted based upon the relative sizes of the popula- 
_ tions of the counties in each group, were then 
_ 37 While the standardized birth rate was the _ computed. The rates thus obtained are shown: 
index of fertility used in this study, another meas- iT ble 
ure of fertility was available for each county. The in — ad 
Bureau of the Census has estimated the net re- - 
Production rate of the white population of THE “FINDINGS 
county of the United States for the period April, 
1935 to April, 1940. (“Estimated Net a - Analysis of the data resulted in the fol- 
] 


Rates for the White Population, by Counties: April owing findings: 
to April, 1940,” Current Population Reports, 6 


~ Series P-20, No. 29, Bureau of the Census, Wash- ao An inverse relationship obtained b 
1950.) These net reproduction rates were tween urbanism and thus 
employed as the index of fertility in this 
study because they were computed from data cover- TaBLe 2. INDEX oF Socio-EconoMIc Status BY 
a time span during which it is believed that the VITAL RATES 
pattern of fertility was somewhat different from = ———-—— 
that prevailing during the period 1939-40. ‘Never- > «Index of Socio- 
theless, it is of interest to note that a coefficient Economic Status im 
of correlation of +.68 obtained between the net 
reproduction rates and the standardized birth rates Low* High? | 
for the counties of the Rocky Mountain West, thus Standardized birth rate 16.8 
indicating a substantial direct relationship between Standasdiaed death rate 14.4 14. 
these two measures of fertility, === Infant mortalityrate 46.2 
148A coefficient of correlation of +-.32 held bee 
tween the standardized death rate and the infant ia -* Index of Socio-Economic Status scores ranging 
mortality rate, indicating that there was a direct from 6.1 to 44.9. 
relationship between the two measures of mor- _ t Index of Socio-Economic Status scores ranging 
tality, 
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FERTILITY AND MORT ALITY 


consideration of -economic status re- 
flected an increase in the magnitude of a 
] direct relationship for those counties with 
low socio-economic status. = 
4, _The third hypothesis was verified inas- 7 


the first hypothesis. When the influence of 
socio-economic status was simultaneously in- 

| peers the inverse relationship continued 
| but was reduced for that portion of the coun- 
73. | ties with low socio- economic status and ex- 
4.8  aggerated for that portion of 
3.9 with high socio-economic status. ee eds: between socio-economic status and fertility. 
Ot \ direct was observed be- The degree of inverse relationship decreased 

16 | TABLE 3. Cross- TABULATION | or THE INDEX OF urbanism was simultaneously re related to socio- 


the counties much as an inverse relationship w was observed 


“and Index of Socio- _Index of Socio- tween status and mortality 
Economic Status Economic Status _as determined by the standardized death 


* High rate was contrary to the fourth hypothesis. 


This relationship continued when the factor 

Urbanism of urbanism was simultaneously considered 
socio-economic status and mortality. 
ting} owt High$  Lowt. High § 


_ 6. The inverse relationship that obtained 
Standardized _ between socio-economic status and mortality 


 birthrate 19. ‘19. 19. 16.6 as measured by the infant mortality rate sup- 


- 14. ported the fourth hypothesis. The degree of 
mor inverse relationship was reduced for those 
sh”  talityrate 1 4 46. 6 counties with low urbanism and 
“of * Index of Socio-Economic Status scores ranging with high 
6.1 to 44.9. the effect of ur anism upon the relationship 


Index of Socio-Economic Status scores ranging Of socio-economic status and mortality was 
t Index of Urbanism scores ranging from Oto 7.5. Although ‘analysis of. ‘the data failed to 

q Index of a scores ranging from 7.6 to 

7 a are consistent with most of the empirical in- 

vestigations that have considered the rela- 4 


1en and mortality as tionships of urbanism and 
wn dized deat te, thi s faili 

the death status to fertility and mortality, with 


hypoth Then the © 


tionship between socio-economic status 
ed, th ect relation- 
multaneously ‘introduc as measured by the standardized 


persisted. death rate. ‘may therefore be concluded 


hat held 
relationship that held b that, despite the unique aspects of urbanism 
tween urbanism and mortality as measured 

and socio-economic status for the counties. _ 


fant failed t 
ly the infant mortality rate failed val A 3 comprising the Rocky Mountain West, the 


port the second h othesis.1® Simultaneous 
maultaneous relationships of these. elements to fertility 


19 The hypothesis was supported for the highly , mortality are almost identical to those oll 
rural counties of southwestern Colorado, which — observed for other population types. | 

contain substantial Spanish~American populations. 
Nine of the ten counties reporting an infant mor- _ utilization of medical care by the Spanish- Amt 
tality rate in excess of 75.0 are located in this can population see Lyle Saunders, Cultural Dif- 
area. For an excellent discussion of the cultural - ferences in Medical Care, New York: Russell Sage 
barriers that Oe acceptance and Foundation, 1954, pp. 141-142. 
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ina Sim the Secret Society,’’ in The Sociology of Georg | 


COMMUNITY A A COMMUNITY: : PROFESSIONS: * 


HIS paper is concerned with. a little ex- links have been c cee for oe (1). 

plored area of social theory: the struc- socialization and social control, and (2) client 

tural strains and supports — between a choice or evaluation of the professional. aah 
“contained community and the larger society Characteristic of each of the established 


pendent. _ Presumably, the body of theory is the ‘ “community of profession, q 
used for analyzing a community must be Each profession is a community without 
translated, — or changed when that Physical | locus: and, like other communities 
‘Examples of such commmuities are fraternal 4 ing fathers are » linked only rarely by blood 
orders such as the Masons, secret or extreme with the present generation. It may never- 
political parties, ethic islands whether rural - theless be called a community by virtue of 
or urban, organized political or economic these characteristics: (1) Its members are 
interest groups, or a specific profession ssion such — bound by a sense of identity. (2) Once in 
as medicine.* it, few leave, so that it is a terminal or 
From a broad ‘inquiry into such structural continuing status for the most part.* (3) Its. 
‘relations between the contained members share values in common. (4) Its 
and the larger one, it may later be possible - role definitions vis-a-vis both members and 
to derive important hypotheses about the - non-members are agreed upon and are the ~ 
forces that maintain both of them. The com- same for all members. (5) Within the areas 
“munity studied is the professional commu- - of communal action there is a common lan- 
nity, which is different in important respects welch is understood only partially 
from the other examples.” 2 Only two sets of by outsiders. (6) The Community has ed 
ove er its members. (7) Its limits are reasonably 
__*Paper read at the annual meeting of the clear, though they are not physical and geo- 


Eastern Sociological Society, March, 1956. Morris 
_Zelditch has given various ‘helpful comments graphical, but social. . (8) Though it does not 


theauthor. = = = produce the next generation biologically, it 
_-1See, for example, Georg Simmel, “The Secret does so socially through its control over the ? 


selection of professional trainees, and — 
Simmel, translated by Kurt Wolff, Glencoe: The it neocesses it send recruits 
Free Press, 1950, pp. 307-379; William F. Whyte, Gaming processes 


- Street Corner Society, Chicago: University of Chi- through an adult socialization Process. | Of 
cago, 1943; Louis Kriesberg, “National Security course, professions -_vary in the degree to 


and Conduct in the Steel Gray Market,” — which they are communities, | and it is ot 


Forces, 34 (March, 1956), pp. 268-277, and “Cus 
versus Colleague Ties Among Retail novel to vi view 


riers,” Journal of Retailing, 29-30 (Winter, 1954-5), 4 
173-176; The Executive Life, ed. Fortune, But see ‘the qualifications stated by Albert J. 


Garden City: Doubleday, 1956; Allan W. Fister, hoe. “Occupational Mobility of Professional Work- 


Social Research, 34 (November, 1949); David Ries- 1955), pp.693-700. 

_ man, “Some Informal Notes on American Churches : See the extended discussion | of “Discipline,” p. 
_and Sects,” Confluence, 4 (July, 1955), pp. 127-159; 394 ff. in A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, — 
Paula Brown, “Bureaucracy in a Government Lab- The Professions, Oxford: Clarendon, 1933; Morris — 
_ oratory,” Institute of Industrial Relations Reprint _ L. Cogan, “Toward a Definition of Profession,” an: 
No. 36, Los Angeles: University of California, Harvard Educational Review, 2 (Winter, 1953), 

19545 etc. 3553 Roscoe Pound, The Lawyer from 
Other areas are analyzed in William 4 Goode, to Modern Times, St. Paul: West, 1953, pp. 4-10; | 


“The Oxford Group Movement,” Sociology and mk American Sociological Review, 20 (December, 


obert K. Merton, and Mary Jean Huntington, Abraham Flexner, “Is Social Work a Profession?” — 
he Professions in Modern Society, New York: School and Society, 1 (1915), pp. 901-911; Louis : 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1957. (in press). D. Brandeis, Business—A Profession, Boston: Small, 
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NITY ITHIN A COMMUNITY: THE PROFESSIONS 195. 

Be elite of any profession are usually — bers, controls admission to ining and re 

conscious of a communal identity. cope quires far more education from its trainees 7 


the elite of an occupation aspiring to pro- than the containing community demands. — 
( | aa status may prematurely lay claim Although the occupational behavior of mem-_ 
to belonging to a community. 5 Both yal bers is regulated by law, the professional - 
_ correct and the incorrect claims deserve so- community exacts a higher standard of be- 
ciological attention. First, it is likely “that havior than does the law. Both the fore- 
in speeches and essays directed to fellow going characteristics allow the professions to 
members of the arrived or of the aspiring enjoy more prestige from the containing com- 
_ profession, no themes are so common as the munity than can other occupations. Thus, . 
ideal of service » and the community of pro- professionals stand at the agen of prestige 
__ fession. Second, when such ideals are asserted in the occupational system.’ Because of the 
a as injunctions, goals, or descriptions of fact, controls over entrance and over —- R 
| they become justifications for many policies behavior, and the possession 1 of a monopoly 
and subsidiary goals. Third, if indeed there of particular skills, the professional commu- - 
is a positive response of the supposed com- nities obtain incomes higher than those of 
_— munity to such ideals, that response becomes other occupations.’ Moreover, since each pro- 
at once an index of the power of the com- fessional community has a monopoly over its 
‘munity and a means for furthering the goals: skills, it must be consulted by the containing if 
thecommunity. community and thus the professions generally a 
Consequently, it is likely that as the pro- hold a disproportionate share of seats 
fession comes into being, or as an occupation s state and national legislative houses, on 
i to approach the pole of professional- 


ities 


boards of directors, on advisory and technical 
_ism, it begins to take on the traits of a com- ‘ commissions, and so on.® Little legislation 
‘munity. If a containing society becomes in- £ relating to any profession is passed without 
dustrialized, it depends increasingly _ upon being largely shaped by that profession. (In- 
professional skills, The United States is this society, at least, one cannot speak of 
probably typical of industrialized societies, the powerless professions. 
in that its occupational life is coming tobe “Community” alone would not give so 
characterized by professionalism, whose es- much power, of course, but each community — 
sence is the “community of occupation.” To of practitioners also” demands high edu 
change: There is a higher number of pro- tT National Opinions on Occupations, _ NORC, 
fessionals per 100,000 population (859 in University of Denver, 1947, pp. 15-17. Interest- 
1870 to 3,310 in 1950, with little change in a ingly, most professionals feel that their prestige is 
nothigh, 
_ the older professions), and a growing number ”'s Mition Friedman and Simon Kuznets, Income — 
of occupations that aspire to professional from Independent 
q the 3; George J. Stigler, Employment and Compensa- 
_ ton in Education, New York: National Bureau of | 
sions sociologically interesting grow from the geonomic Research, Occasional Paper No. 33, 1950, 
dimension of community. Typically a pro- Tables 34, 36. 


_ fession, through its association and its mem- . ®P. A. Sorokin, “Leaders of Labor and Radical 
Movements in the United States and Foreign 
‘ies 1914, p. 2; Robert D. Leigh, The Public ; Countries,” American Journal of Sociology, 33 (No-| 
Library in the United States, New York: Columbia vember, 1927), p. 399; see also inter alia Hans D. 
University Press, 1950, pp. 186-189. as Mauksch, The Social and Political Background of 
__ 5See, for example, the self-analyses in the pro- the Members of the Seventy-sixth United States 
; fessional journals of nursing, social work, librarian- Congress, M.A. Thesis, University of Chicago, 1951 


P 

7 ship, vocational counseling, school teaching, ad- pp. 102-103; John Brown > Mason, “Lawyers — in 
ris 7 ministration, business management, etc. = —_—sthe:: 71st to 75th Congress: Their Legal Education 
Alba M. Edwards Comparative Occupation Experience,” Rocky Mountain Law Review, 


| Statistics for the United States, 1870-1940, Wash- 10 (December, 1944), p. 44; etc. See also Jack N. 
ington, D. C.: U.S.G.P.0., 1943, pp. 91, 11, 178- ie and Robert H. Coray, Law in Medical “- 

if: 0. S. Eos of Population: 1950, ‘Vol. II, Dental Practice, Chicago: © Foundation Press, 1942 
Characteristics of Population, Part. 1, P. 3, and Ch. VI. A common career pattern of the successful 
p. 261. See also Edwards’ discussion of * “Compar professional | is to become — involved in 
a bility” 
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cation of its "members. cation professional community is nevertheless ess given 
_ is evaluated by the larger society as crucial considerable discretion and power. _ 1 
> 
in both individual and societal matters: dis- on Indeed, the very great prestige of the pro- : 
ease and death, liberty and property, the fessions is a response of the society to their . 
problem of evil, construction and production, apparent self-denial, i.e. , they can, but typi- 


war, and so on. It is this last factor, the cally do not, exploit. This i is not to say that s 
= of the larger society, in interaction professionals are nobler than lay citizens. a 


power of the No ‘that exploitation would lower the 
such power would be given, however, if prestige of the professional community and 
_ there were not a professional community to. : “subject it to stricter lay controls. It is at 
demand it and be responsible for its use. least clear that if individual clients believed 
As a consequence of the rewards given by that their practitioners were seeking to ex- a 
_ the larger society, the community of pro- ploit them, they would not trust them so far 
ee can also demand higher talent in its as they do. More fundamentally, as in any 
recruits and require that they go through as other community, the highest rewards of 
considerable adult socialization ‘process. "prestige and money are most likely to be 
_ The advantages enjoyed by professionals | = to the practitioners who actually q 
thus rest on evaluations made by the larger live up to the professional role obligations. 
society, for the professional community could The practitioner who tried to live by the 
not grant these advantages to itself. That is, Beene of caveat emptor might, unlike the 
they represent structured relations between — business man, find himself expelled from his 
the larger society and the professional com- community, either informally or formally. 
These larger forces operating on the pnt 
“communities are implemented by the spe- 
‘SOCIALIZATION anne SOCIAL CONTROL cific role definitions the professional 
Socialization n and social ‘control in the pro-  vis- a-vis his client. This means, in turn, that ; 
fessions are made important by the peculiarly to the extent that community of prfeson 
exploitative opportunities the professions en- is strong, its members face real temptations, — 
joy. The problems brought to the profes- and its "behavioral demands are “different 
"sional are usually those the client cannot from the demands of the lay world—to that 
- solve, and only the professional can solve. extent it must put its recruits through a set 
The client does not usually choose his pro- of adult socialization processes and ee 
fessional by a measurable criterion of com procedures for continuing social _ controls — 
_petence, and after the work is done, the client over the practicing professional. Three -?. 
is not usually competent to judge if it was - fessions—the clergy, the military, and medi- 
_ properly done.’° In the face of these oppor- -cine—almost isolate their recruits from im- 
tunities to exploit the larger ‘society, the portant lay contacts for several years, furnish 
new ego ideals and reference groups, impress 
to adequacy each upon the recruit his absolute social depend- 
7 ession as its version o copping a lesser plea, a: ence upon the profession for his further ad-- 
by which the professional convinces his client and, 
perhaps, himself that the professional work was _vancement, and punish him for inappropriate _ 
well done, even if the result is not satisfactory. attitudes or behavior.1! This Socialization 
Cf. Oswald C. Hering, “The ‘Architect and His 
= ” The American Architect, 96 (October i, ou For various aspects of this adult ontiaiieaties 
1909), pp. 141, 143; Joseph Hudnut, “Confessions | - process, see Lawrence S. Kubie, ' “Some Cnsated 
of an Architect,” Journal of American Institute of Problems of the Scientific Career,” Part II, Ameri- 
Architecture, 14 (August, 1950), p. 109; Lee R. can Scientist, 42 (January, 1954), pp. 105-106, 112; 
Steiner, Where Do People Take Their Troubles, William Osler, “The Master-Word in Medicine,” 
Boston: — Houghton ‘Mifflin, 1945; Oswald Hall, ’ Aequanimitas, Philadelphia: Blakiston, 1926, p. 379; 
_ The Informal Organization of Medical Practice in Mary Jean Huntington, “The Development of a 
an American City, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation,  fealeedensl Self-Image Among Medical Students,” 
University of Chicago, 1944, pp. 114-115; and in The Student Physician, edited by Robert K. 
Williams, “Patients and Prejudice: Merton, forthcoming; and Howard S. Becker and 
: Lay Attitudes Toward Women Physicians,” J _ James W. Carper, “The Development of Identifica- 
can Journal of Sociology, 51 (January, 1946), p. with an American of 
«285. 
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cannot be so complete as that of oe a they re rely upon one of these controls ra rather 


in the lay world, but that is hot necessary, than another. None seems: to rely greatly 
upon ‘state control agencies, which in any 
_ not differ drastically from those of the event are — staffed 2 
Social controls buttress the effects | of s0- 


a way. There is a correla- 
tion between the degree of community of the precisely its do not 
profession the extent of difference be- coincide generally with those of clients. 
tween the values of the practitioners and As a consequence, its members need the pro- 
those of the larger society or of clients. How- tection of the professional community and 
ever, in its bid for respect from the larger will submit to its demands. A negative case 
society, ‘the _ professional community “must is engineering, where the client is — 

_ justify each provision in its code of ethics experienced, , has mainly a contractual rela- 
or etiquette by invoking ethical notions that 
are also accepted by the larger society, even the engineer r what the profession itself would 
when certain provisions seem to the lay eye demand. Asaresult, compared with other pro- 
at least potentially exploitative. As an addi- _fessions, the engineering community has rela- 
tional complexity, the client may be only _ tively less control over individual members. 
partially aware of the provisions that guard At the other extreme are professions dealing 
him, and is himself not bound to do much | in human relations, such as the clergy or 
in order to be protected by them. It is the the medicine, where the client is thought to be 

_ professional who must abide by them. wen poor judge of the professional product. 

Corresponding to these potential en ofthe judgment his choices would not reflect 


t the “working codes” of ethics—written or the judgment of the professional community, a 
n ‘ unwritten—largely define appropriate pro- and the latter exercises strong moral — . 
fessional behavior with respect to four cate- over the practitioner. The unauthorized prac- 
nt gories of people: the larger community, fel- titioner is /most successful where the profes- 
low practitioners, unauthorized practitioners, sion has poor technical control over a given 


own client in court. The physician must not Bureaucracy “opens a further range of 
tioner, and the professional community puts _ is also a bureaucrat becomes less directly de-— 

4 pressure on the lay society to enforce — pendent on the pr professional community to 
tion against the unauthorized. Obviously, "his career advancement, so that the ordinary 

4 codes can demand conformity from only one — sanctions of that community may have less 


refer a patient to an unauthorized relationships. The professional who 


of these, professional colleagues. On the other impact. Nevertheless, the bureaucracy usu- 
hand, colleagues control each other’s be- ally hires, fires, or advances him upon the 
_ havior with respect to the other categories. advice of peer or superior professionals, who 
2 turn each of the four categories of per- in turn 1 may feel themselves to be part of 
sons possesses some measures of social con- the professional community. Correlatively, 
“trol: the larger community through the legal ‘the bureaucracy makes and enforces rules” 
agencies of the state; the client through | _ for the professional, and thus becomes—like © 
his choice or rejection of the professional; the professional community from which it 
professional community, or colleagues, most of those rules—a responsible 
through their control over prestige and ca- control agent for the larger society. In turn, : - 
] “reer advancement, as well as over the legal of course, the professional community is re- 
agencies of the state, such as licensing sponsible to to the bureaucracy for for proper 
boards; and unauthorized practitioners by staffing. 
Offering services to clients who are not ‘Satis- By way of compensation, the professional 
‘fied with the profession. community offers two ‘main kinds of Pro- 
q «But it professions vary in the degree | to ) which tection to its members. ‘It protects the pro- 
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dit or lay community choices” determine the kind of professional 
it considers inappropriate or £ help the society gets. 
irrelevant. For example, _as Hughes has - Almost no client willingly goes to an un- 
noted, it takes a statistical view of he * ethical or incompetent practitioner, and cli- 
sional errors of judgment.” — 12 Tt also offers ents almost always claim that their own pro- 
ad ages — to those who are part of this fessionals are excellent. Yet, both informally 
community, by structuring professional prac- and in their literature, professionals express 
tice so that the insiders will generally fare a generally poor opinion of these choices, — | 
pend than outsiders, in spite of erroneous” ‘But, if these are not wise decisions, and the 
judgments that clients ‘tend to make about — professional community is the only body — ; | 
professionals.!3 Thus, in exchange for | all that is competent to judge correctly, it a 


‘tection against the larger lay society, the would seem to be a ; vistation of the profes- 
professional accepts the social control ¢ of sional ideal of service not to inform the 
the professional  Jarger society of its judgments. That is, if 
As a consequence, the larger society has [2 larger society were to gain the benefit 
obtained an indirect social control by yielding of professional knowledge, the professional | 
direct social control to the professional com- community would publish evaluations of 
munity, which thus can make judgments ac- its members. Thereby, the larger society 

: cording to its own norms. As a corollary, the would benefit from better professional help, 
normative structure of the professional com- and the professional community might make — 
“munity is reinforced, while this community individual practitioners more dependent on 

avoid the loss of prestige that non-- its approval, 
punishment of offenders would eventually Of course, professions are e accustomed to 
cause. Professionals assert this relationship ratings. numerous professional 
in their literature, and claim that their com- "students: are ranked. Examinations for i 
munity is judged in lay society by their trance into the professions yield rankings _ 
_ worst members. Moreover, they frequently that are sometimes made known. There i 
argue that the most effective _ technique for prizes for outstanding work. Professional = 


ris 


| 


avoiding lay control over the professional sociations place their honored members on — 
community is to maintain strong control boards and commissions. There are > continu- 


control of the community over the extent that any com- 
its members may be seen as a response to munity exists, it evaluates the behavior of — 


the threat of the larger lay society to -con- its members. ‘Professional | life is so funda- 
trol it. Failure to discipline would mean — mentally based on achievement, that such 


both a loss of prestige in the sae and a judgments of rank are made constantly. In- © 


loss of community deed, rankings within the area 
CLIE T CHOICE AND PUBLIC RANKINGS However, such data are not generally 
available to the public, and are not widely 


i Client choices are a 1 form of social control. — known, even when not secret. The profes- 
_ They determine the survival of a profession : sional community will not rank its members \ 
or a specialty, as well as the career success _ for the larger society; and the latter cannot — 

of particular professionals. In turn, these do so. In fact, the existing intra- professional 7 


Everett C. Hughes, “Mistakes at Work,” munity, and the limitless challenge of pro- 


nadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, fessional life, for instance in the sciences, — 


(August, 1951), pp. 320-327, 
43 An excellent analysis of this pattern in a “creates strong anxieties. The most ‘success 


well- controlled profession is that of Oswald Hall. loaded with worries 
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 & 30-44, and “The ‘Stages of a Medical Keep and 
American of 53 bounds by defining, for a given level of age, 


experience, ‘training, and type of practice, 
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able. Moreover, such evaluations would have 
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what is a passable competence and achieve- fact they would give | over r social controls to 
ment; and by forbidding the expres 

such hostilities before the larger society. 
The guild asserts essentially 
nearly all, are colleagues, and that if rea- 
sonable allowances are made, they are all 


wiser i in n their craft than outsiders can be.1* 


were prt of practi- 
tioners, by specialization, rural-urban loca- 
tion, or experience, the economic effect on 
those toward the bottom of amy list would — 
_ be catastrophic. The result, then, would be 
that the utilization of such evaluations would — 
individual practitioner against impossible de- 7 be in the hands of the clients or lay public— 
mands of the larger society, e.g., that he and this would be a denial of the primacy 
unt make any errors | in n judgment, that | he _ of the professional community in affairs of 
- social control. Rankings gs would then have 
little independent potency within the com- 

A final structural corollary is that il u 
"professional community would then have 
to make exorbitant demands on the con- 


mitted before laymen, and the 
justify the rule by asserting that such criti- 
cism would lower the standing of the pro- 
fession in the larger society. A closely re- 
lated sociological proposition is also offered 
as a justification—that such criticisms, and onal training facilities. For ifa substantial 
presumably public rankings, would weaken _ Proportion of the existing practitioners are 
the ties of the professional community, while 4 given little client support because of such 
it is the strength of these ties that makes" _ rankings, then other and better professionals 
possible any achievements of this commu - must be trained. If all professions were to 
nity. That is, it cannot achieve its ‘other, attempt this simultaneously, competing as 
more important, goals if it ceases to be a they do for public support and the available 
community, supply of talent, the demands could 
Structurally, to evaluate colleagues pub- be met. = 
lily is different from evaluating trainees. ‘s These structural factors in the interaction 
The latter are not yet wongurspene members. between the professional community and the 


nies or ‘status inside the commu- 
nity, even if the ultimate judgment is favor- 


larger’ society suggest that the | evaluations, 


which are the daily experience of all profes- 
sionals, cannot and will not be formalized 


oh made public. On the other hand, to leave 


to be made continuously, so that no prac-_ the client—whether a bureaucracy or an indi- 


titioner could be certain of his membership — 
-—yet, it is this certainty of a shared identity, | 
a common career, that is the central element 
‘in any community. An empirical approxima- 
tion of this _ interaction occurs when the 


vidual—without any guidance is to put the 
professional community entirely at the mercy 
of the untutored client. Consequently, there 
are community patterns and processes that 
‘give at least indirect guidance to the larger 


q 


to the public that certain older members of 


society. Among these are: (1) institutional 
advertising, (2) professional referrals 
various types of reference plans, such as the 


. for entrance are raised substan- 
tially. This is, in effect, an cempmiercomeger 
the professional community have not been Legal Reference Plan, or the emergency 
adequately trained. However, allegiance to medical referral system,’® (4) the informal 
‘the professional -collecti vity outweighs the association of specialists within physically 
service obligation to the public, and “grand- canine offices, (5) formal lists and di- 
father clauses” severity of that rectories,’® (6) positions in bureaucracies, 
indictment. awards and prizes, etc. 
A Manual for Local Bar - Associations, Boston: 
increase the power of the | community, in ~ Poole Bros. for Survey of Legal Profession, 1949; 
Edgar A. Schuler, Robert J. Mowitz, and 


var M4 Note that the academic puts great strees on Albert J. Mayer, Medical Public Relations, Detroit: a 


Edwards, 1952,pp.14ff§ 


achievement, but insists on “equality of the col- — 
See the range of data in American Architects 


~ Teague” even when the colleague has a lower rank. 
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7 pr are but rough and indirect guides, a characteristic of the profession is that of 

but they do serve to reduce the randomness _ “community.” Second, we have pointed out 

of the choices made by the larger society that it is like many other types of commu- 

_ without weakening the essential bonds within - nities in that it exists within and is depend. _ 

_ each professional community. It does not ent on a larger society. Thus, theoretical 

_ seem likely, on the other hand, that each pro- ~ notions derived from this nexus may have 
fessional community has found, unaided, the wider applications. Third, we have analy: zed 
sociologically correct point of optimum bal- two specific sets of such relations, (1) s0- 
ance between thesetwo. == ialization and social control, and (2) client 


_ Summary. The complex structural | rela- choice and evaluation of thes professional, 


_ tions presented here cannot be summarized “noting the structural strains and supports 
briefly. We have first noted how important of the community and the society. It is 


_ Directory, edited by George S. Koyl, New York: ¢ suggested here that these relations between. 


Bowker, 1955; Martindale-Hubbell Law Directory, and within the contained community and 
— 1956; Medical Directory of New York State, Vol. 


_ 46, New York: Medical Society of the State a ‘the larger society form = important, but 
New York, 1955; etc. hitherto little explored area, 


Ts report is concerned with the profes- program and | responsibilities were similar to 


University of Kentucky 


"sional affiliations and activities of 110 his own. 
~ sociologists working in the new sub-spe- a In order to facilitate such an interchange _ 
ane of “medical sociology” during th the first “ail = meet other 
of 1956. needs, the informal Committee on Medical 
The study on which this report is based Sociology was created. This writer was desig- 
was suggested by a small group of medical i= Secretary to the Committee and was 
- sociologists and physicians who met in- asked to undertake the compilation of of a di- 
formally in Washington in September, 1955 rectory of medical sociologists. 
. _ during the meetings of the American Socio- § The following procedures were followed. 
_ logical Society. The discussion centered on - About fifteen medical sociologists known to 
*s the desirability of establishing some channels the writer were asked to provide the names 
of communication about the many develop- knew were working in 
ments in this area. It was agreed that medi- the fie rom these suggestions, an initial 
cal sociologists needed some means of identi- _ list of 82 names was compiled. This list was 
fying each other and knowing the a then sent to each of the persons named 
ways in which sociologists were relating to along with a simple one-page questionnaire. 
medicine. An exchange of this type of in- They were asked to complete and return the 
noe was felt to be vital so that patterns = questionnaire if they desired to be identified 
be emulated while those involving pitfalls to suggest the names of persons not liste 
might be avoided in the future. It was sug- — - they felt should be so identified. Eighty 
gested: that each medical sociologist might additional names were suggested, and 
want to develop a direct exchange of ideas individuals were invited to_ complete the 
2 experience with others — — >. questionnaire. Of the 162 forms distributed, 
or 89 per cent, had been returned by 
_*Paper read at the annual meeting + of the the June 1, 1956. It was indicated that primary — 
American Sociological 1956. concern of the Committee would be i ‘in i identi 
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NATURE AND OF “SOCIOLOGY 


at of fyi fying g the e professional sociologists working i in “hospitals, 18 were working for governmental 
1 out _ medicine. Thirty-four of the names submitted public | health or mental health agencies, and 


tifications other than sociology: physicians, 
anthropologists, psychologists, social 
workers. They are obviously only” some of 


were those of persons with professional i 


3 were on the staffs of voluntary health agen-— 
cies. Altogether 60 were working with or- 
ganizations having a distinct medical orien- 
tation. Of the others, 11 “were with 


the men and women in these professions 7 research groups, 5 were on foundation staffs, 
whose interests extend into medical sociology, 7 and 34 had their primary base with an aca- 


but they have been included in the directory 
of medical sociologists prepared by the Com- 
mittee. However, only the 110 individuals 
whose basic professional identification is soci-. 


ology are included in the following discussion. 


This covers first, a description of the na- 


ture of activities in which medical sociologists 
are engaged as indicated by responses to the 

a questionnaires d distributed for the Committee; 
second, | an interpretation of these find- 


demic saan of sociology or an allied 
ua 
Extent of Function in Medical Sociology. 
Sixty-eight of the respondents reported that 
they were engaged in medical sociology on 
a full-time basis. All but 5 of those affiliated 
with medical organizations were on a full- 
time basis. The 42 respondents with only a 


part-time investment in this area | included — 


32 whose basic affiliation is with an academic 7 


of sociology, 


_ Nature of Function in Medical Sociology. 


af Medical Sociology. Medical 
mee is described according the five cri- were porere ton in the broad area of medical 
teria: (1) the types ‘of organization with _ sociology. - One-hundred-and-eight are con- a 
which medical sociologists hold their basic ducting research in this field. Sixteen have _ 
_ professional affiliation, (2) the proportion of administrative responsibilities, =~ 
professional activity that is directly related _ Teaching. The teaching of medical soci- 
to medical sociology, (3) the nature of func- ology includes activities ranging from com- _ 
tion, ie. teaching, research, or administra- plete courses to occasional lectures and is - 
tion, (4) for teaching in n medical et addressed to such varied groups as medical _ 


medical sociology, an identification and. 
categorization of ty pes: of problem and areas: 


of investigation. Twenty-four sociologists have been teach- 
a Basic Professional Affiliations. | Of the 110 “ing medical students at 16 different medical 
sociologists included in this study, 34 were  schools.° ‘These include 17 men who hold — 
affiliated with an academic medical organiza- full- -time appointments on medical school 
tion. These included 20 who are employed faculties, 3 whose services are borrowed from 
full time at 11 different medical schools,’ departments of sociology, and one each whose 
4 who hold joint appointments between medi- basic: affiliation is in a School of Public Health, 
cal schools and academic departments of so- a hospital, a a governmental health agency, and ~ 
ciology,? 6 who are employed at 4 different organization. There appears to 
Schools of Public Health,? and 4 employed be no pattern for the sociologist’s teaching 
by 4 Schools of Nursing.* Five sociologists in a medical school. Most frequently he is , 
held — appointments to the staffs of participating in the teaching program of a 


4 


department of ‘preventive medicine or en- 
: ia Cornell (3), Upstate Medical Canter, State vironmental medicine. In 4 schools he is re- 
University of New York (4), Colorado (2), — _ lating to the teaching in psychiatry. At one 
state Medical Center, State University o ew 
Washington. Cornell State University of New York 
2 Columbia, Cornell, University of Florida, Yale. Upstate (4), Colorado (2), State University of 
7” * Harvard (2), Michigan (2), Minnesota, Pitts- New York Downstate (2), University of Washing- a 
Cornell, Boston University, North- Vermont, Yeshiva, Pittsburgh, Albany, 
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- interdisciplinary c course called The Science of _ ‘theory to a better ‘understanding of the a 7 

_ Human Behavior. This course uses curricu- -chotherapeutic process. Eight studies are con- 
= time formerly assigned to the depart- cerned with the epidemiology of mental jill- ; 

of ments of public health and psychiatry in ness. Eight projects involve the relationship 
= first year. Forms of teaching include oe psychiatric disorders to social structure, — 


the complete course, the unit of a course, the =. orty-two studies are primarily concerned 
series of lectures, incidental lectures, seminars ~ with identifying patterns of human response — 
and individual conferences. Although he ap- to illness and delineating clinical uses fee 


proaches the problem in many different ways, social data. Twenty of these are concerned — 


k nearly all instances the sociologist is try- with the medical care practices of various i 


ing to provide the medical student with a segments of the population and are usually — 


broader perspective for understanding some restricted to particular cultural groups. They — 
of the social and cultural factors that may 7 attempt to identify factors that influence the 
_ influence the etiology, or incidence, or preva- recognition of health needs and the utiliza- 


lence, or course of a health roblem; th e tion of health | resources. Twent ro jects 


_ other social groups; or ‘the total management “factors (heart disease, alcoholism, leukemia, — 


of the situation. The sociologist is becoming tuberculosis, aging, physical rehabilitation). 


hensive medicine. _ tors that may be significant to the sina, 
* In addition to the teaching of medical _ prevalence, distribution, course or manage- 
students, 23 sociologists are teaching or par- ment of the particular health problems. 
- ticipating in courses for nurses or nursing _Twenty- -six sociologists reported involve- 
7 students, 12 are teaching courses or course ment in in studies of the profession of medicine. | 
units on medical sociology to college oi The greatest. number of these dealt with the 
_ graduates, and 40 are variously involved in _professionalization process through which the | 
~ courses or seminars ‘telating to some aspect — medical student becomes a physician. Others 
of medical sociology for physicians, students — are concerned with the role of the physician, 
“of public health or other graduate students. the socialization of nurses, the choice of i 
One department of sociology (Yale) “now medicine as an occupation. A few are con- 
a program in medi- cerned directly with the use of social s 
cal sociology. ence materials i in medical or nursing 


= 


ported in connection with medical sociology A final group group of research projects, 25 in | 


are primarily concerned with responsibility ‘number, are concerned with the organization 
"research projects “or programs. Three’ of medicine and with the supply, distribu-- 
_ men reported administrative roles in connec- 7 tion, and utilization of health resources. 

7 tion with health agencies, one with a founda- x ‘These include 7 studies of the general a | 
tion, and one responsibility for a m medical pital, several dealing with regional or com- — 
school teaching and research program in munity patterns of medical service, and 

_ thesocialsciences. == = = others focusing on the family as a unit of 
One-hundred-and- eight of t the health care. 


10 respondents indicated that they we ‘were ‘Status of Medical ‘Sociology. From 


engaged in research related to medical soci- ~ the foregoing summary of the nature of 
ology. ‘They reported 135 different studies medical sociology, it is apparent that | 
that are classified here into four groups. . is a large and varied activity in this field. 
 Forty- two projects are concerned "with The field is, however, developing and chang- 
mental illness. Twelve of these are iiwery ing very rapidly, so rapidly that any attempt — ‘ 
_ primarily on the psychiatric hospital. They to describe it ‘Tuns the risk of early “a 


with the social structure of the hospital _lescence. 


asa a therapeutic community, and the impact number of medical organizations now 
of the hospitalization experience on the employing sociologists suggests that the 
hospital adaptation of patients. Fourteen fession is fast coming to recognize a value 


projects involve the seins of behavior and a need for sociological contributions. : 


a key contributor to the concepts of compre- _ These are concerned with socio-cultural fac- | — 
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NATURE OF MEDIC AL SOCIOLOGY 


Lest we become too confident of our deme n- sociology in medicine. On the one hand the 
7 strated worth, it should be noted that a sociologist stands apart and studies medicine 


ined of the positions held by sociologists as an institution or behavior system; on 


on medical school faculties have been sup- the other hand he is collaborating with the 

ported by foundations. Russell medical specialist in trying to help him in 
Foundation alone has pioneered in providing — the performance of his educational or thera- : 
funds for this purpose with the intention peutic functions. The major exceptions to 
that sociologists be given an opportunity to this dichotomy were a few sociologists work- 

explore their potential for contributing to ing in the area of psychiatry, who are trying 
the medical program and hopefully to demon- to engage in collaborative activities with psy- 

; strate their worth. It is encouraging that chiatrists. at the same time that they are 

9 many medical schools have taken advan- studying the way in which the psychiatrists | 
tage of this opportunity. However, the cm 4 function. These dual roles i in Genser may 


Medical sociologists, as 
ia, Be schools have supported medical sociolo- varying greatly in the content and teaching 
a). i _ gists without recourse to outside funds. ‘aE methods they employ, do appear to hold a 

_ A year ago we suggested a logical division common objective. They are all trying to 

of medical sociology into two categories, the provide medical personnel with | an under-— 
sociology of medicine and sociology in medi- standing ‘of some of the ] processes of behavior 
2 -cine.* | We suggested that the sociology of _ involved in human response to illness and 
medicine is concerned with ‘studying ‘such thereby to facilitate a more effective and 


- factors as the organizational structure, role comprehensive “approach to these problems. 
relationships, value systems, rituals, and In nearly every instance, the sociologist — 
; functions of medicine as a ‘system ¢ of behavior teaching in a medical school is engaged in aa 


; and that this type of activity « can best be group teaching with members of other disci- 
carried out by persons operating from inde- plines. This type of teaching provides a sig- 
_ pendent positions outside the formal medical a nificant challenge for both the ‘individual 
setting. Sociology in medicine consists of col- and his profession. It provides a major test 


laborative research or — often involv _.for the applicability of sociological content 


and pe personnel disciplines. We 
- further suggested that these two types of 
_ medical sociology tend to be incompatible 


. i with each other; that the sociologist of medi- 
7 cine may lose objectivity if he identifies too a though, like the chameleon, he has a basic 


closely with medical teaching or clinical re- 
search while the sociologist in medicine risks | 
a good relationship if he tries to study his 


colleagues. = OE 


In many respects the foregoing summary 


organization of health resources are primarily 
in the sociology - of medicine. Teaching ac- 
tivities and research in which the sociologist | 
is collaborating with the physician in study- — 


a disease ‘Process or factors influencing ground. The medical scientist will usually 


the patient’s response to illness are primarily — 


and concepts to the > processes and problems 
of medicine and requires great flexibility - 
adaptability on the part of the socioiogist 
e. In many respects the role of the medical © 
sociologist may resemble the chameleon. Al- 
structure and a basic integrity that will not 
vary, his successful adaptation to his 
vironment may depend on an ability to alter 


certain outward manifestations in accordance 


with his environment. In medicine, the soci- 


of activities supports these categories. Studies _ Ologist encounters individuals who are sci-— 
of the profession and those dealing with the entists and scholars, others who are primarily 


- practitioners, others whose major interest is: 
ie, and some who must be identified 
in several ways. He finds that he cannot 
‘relate to everyone in medicine on common 
‘respect and accept the terminology, the con- 
pene schemes and even the jargon of so- 


ep a Robert Straus, “The Development of a Social ciology. The practitioner, however, will often 
1 cience Teaching and Research Program in a t ad d the the s legit 

: 2 Medical Center,” paper presented at the 1955 veel expec an eman at the sociologis Te- 


£ ings of the American Sociological 
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able terms. There is a in this, if successful find ways of offering his 
_ the sociologist begins to talk like a physician, content and theory so that they will be 
_ he may eventually come to act like a physi- _ meaningful i in the physician’ s frame of refer- 
cian and even to think like a physician. If ence. Mot 
he sacrifices his identity as a sociologist, ~4 Successful adaptation for the m 
_ loses the unique contribution he can make  ciologist may require an ability to cast his 
to medicine. At the same time the sociologist contributions in accordance with the 
who resolutely sticks to pure sociology in tations and needs of the particular medical 
_ the face of demands for interpretation (and _ personnel with whom he is relating. If he 
there is need for pure sociology in medicine _ becomes a good chameleon, he should be 
at the right time and place) will be mis- able to do so without sacrificing either his in- 


understood, ignored or Often, to _tegrity or his ‘Professional identification. 


1) 
University 
rn the analysis of “social mobility in an are the strivers while the lower classes set 
* uf T open class system, , three analytically dis- Ps a level of aspiration that is largely “satisfied 
> ‘ “~ tinct and empirically discernible variants within the limits of their own stratum. This 


‘should be noted. The first of these, mobility view “implies | om the very orientation ¢ of onl 


ditions conducive to upward mobility that 
; are either ascribed to or inherent in the at 
dividual, such as economic resources or basic assumes that there is a Preven ‘aes 
: capacities and abilities. The second, mobility mobility orientation throughout the stratifi- 
skills, refers to learned patterns of behavior — cation system, , and that regardless of one’s — 
and acquired attitudes and values that are position in it, the orientation is toward com- _ 
_ instrumental to mobility, such as the owl monly perceived and desired goals. This hy- 


_ gratification pattern, manners, and modes of _ pothesis places the emphasis upon unequal 


The third, mobility orienta- distribution « of resources and skills in ex- 


tion, refers to aspiration levels within the plaining class differences in upward mobility.?- 
_ stratification system | that may serve as points - * growing body of empirical data, ob- 
of motivation in competition for aed in _ tained largely from attitude studies of adults, 
the social structure’ = been developed in support of the 
paper is concerned primarily with 8 Mobility aspirations have been 
_ mobility orientation variable. There are wo 
_ alternative interpretations of mobility orien ies ton points of view have been ex —s 
- tation in American society. One assumes that 
orientation roughly follows class__ tively. See Davis’ of middle-class 
dines, so that the middle and upper classes cialized anxiety” in “Socialization and Adolescent 


1 These factors concern the individual psycho- _ Part I, Chicago: Department of Education, Uni- 


“logically primarily in terms of his socialization and versity of Chicago, 1944, and Merton’s hypothesis 


his initial ascribed status. There are, of course, such regarding common “success goals’ in “Social 
_ larger, institutional conditions as class differences in ture and Anomie,” in Social Theory and Social 
a birth rates and historical changes in the occupational Structure, Glencoe: Ried ‘Free Press, 1949, pp. 125-— 
- gepresent an interesting example of social facts that as 8A convenient summary and analysis of class 
_ may have no direct psychological impact upon the - attitudes related to mobility orientation is pre- 
individual determine sented by Herbert H. Hyman in “The Value 


Allison Davis and Robert K. Merton respec- 


Personality,” “Adolescence, Forty-Third Yearbook _ 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, 


Qa 
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that those in the lower class do not | aspire 
relatively” high, while’ those in the upper 
strata do, there is little reason to assume that 


- 


pation, , educati 
jective criteria. In the mz main, aie tend to dem- 


onstrate that, in contrast to the middle strata, their aspirations will be raised, as a group, _ 
SO- jower strata respondents seek job security in adulthood. 
his and avoid risk, express more limited income In order to more ‘precisely 

eC expectation or striving, place less value on nature of occupational choice among young 


concerning occupational goals, plan for lower students an opportunity to state both an oc- 
- occupations, and the like. Studies of youths’ cupational plan and an occupational “aim 


ical morn and plan for less, are less certain people, a questionnaire was designed to give 
mobility’ orientation have been based pri- tion. This was accomplished by first asking 


marily on orientations to the occupational _ the student if he planned to quit high school, 
hierarchy. Such studies demonstrate a high complete high school, or go to college. At : 
a positive correlation between stratum position each of these educational alternatives the — - 
and level of occupational choice. This pattern student was asked: “After you (quit high 
4 is given added support by consideration of school, complete high school, graduate from > 
curriculum choice and educational plans, college) what kind of work do you” intend 
which also tend to follow stratum position. * todo?” 
- Although there is little doubt about the After this question the following statement 
“validity of such findings, a question is raised appeared: 
‘concerning how these should be in- 
terpreted for purposes of mobility orienta-— 
x | tion analysis. Several _ objections might be 
| raised, but for purposes of this paper one 
a central problem should be emphasized. It. 
_ is seldom clear in such research whether the 
stated choice represents an ‘expectation or 
an aspiration; whether the individual is stat- het 
ing a plan based upon a pages og 4 It was felt that such a question, following — 
of his life chances or a more generally held those on plans and with _the explanatory 
_ aspiration for life goals in the e stratification — “statement, would elicit a response most a 
system. “nearly approaching. the student’s occupa- 
This distinction is of particular : significance tional aspiration. This question left for the 
‘in the analysis of the mobility orientation of | student a relatively free choice of occupation 
youth. The crux of the matter lies in ier oa the necessity of considering reality 7 
mining precisely what is to be inferred from factors. It was presumed, on the other hand, 
their occupational choice.® The focus upon ‘that i in answering the preceding questions the ~ 
youth is crucial, for if it can be demonstrated _ student would be taking into account reality — 
$e factors as he perceived them and accounted — 
for them in his plans. It should not follow 


In | the above question you have indicated | 
What you actually plan to do. However, = 
times we have to plan to do things we would 7 

not do if circumstances were different. There- 
fore, the following question is asked. If you 
could do what you Teally wanted to do, what 


= 


tems of Different Classes: A Social Psychological - 


Contribution to the Analysis of Stratification,” in i a 
Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Lipset, Class, Status necessarily that students aspirations are 


and Power, he Free Press, 1953, pp. 426- ‘completely. devoid of reality considerations 
 . ef that their plans do not contain some 
_ ex H. Galler, “Influence of gree of aspiration. However, it was felt that 


h f ti ‘es 
Social Class on Children’s Choices o Occupations,” insofar as plans and aspirations differ, ‘they 
y L. Warner, Robert J. Havighurst and Martin B. would tend to express polar points on an 
‘Who Shall Be Educated? New York: Harper expectation- aspiration continuum. 
5 Hollingshead thi t luatin 
__ 5 Hollingshead raises this question in evaluating 4 
; his finding that high school youths’ vocational — fication system, each was asked to state his 
choices tended to follow their class position. He father’s occupation. In addtion, questions — 
ional patterns the class system holds out to them Seed f 
(August B, Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, New — educational planning were desirable in order _ 


Elementary School Journal, LI (1951) and William — 
kBros,, 1944, Chapter V. order to place the students in the strati- 
comments, “In short, they are either being forced . were asked concerning ng curricula choice and | 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949, p. 287). to eee some ne evidence o! of the validity of the 
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occupational plan. If he had se- ‘cupations and the students’ occupational i 
ot plans and aspirations in accordance with the — 
“indicate college preparatory “curriculum or six principal groups presented in 
- college plans, it might be assumed that his Edwards scale of occupational categories: — 
occupational “plan” was a wish rather than Professionals; II. Owners, managers, and 
a goal towards which he was actively work- officials; III. Clerks and kindred workers: 
ing. In addition, class comparisons might be IV. Skilled workers and foremen; V. Semi- Hl 
_ made of the | ‘three- fold relationship between _ skilled workers; VI. Unskilled workers. The | 
occupational, curriculum, and educational Edwards scale gives a relatively adequate 
plans, socio-economic position and at the 
a The questionnaire was submitted to 1,000 same time allows comparison of -question- 
~ ninth grade students in four, semi- industrial, naire data with Census distributions. This 
_ medium- sized communities in New Jersey. permits some indication of the representa- 
|The schools all drew from a representative _ tiveness of the sample in terms of the fathers’ 
cross section of their respective communi- occupations and of the realism of the stu- 
ties. No one school could be designated a _ dents’ occupational choices. In addition, it 
~ dominantly lower- or upper-class ‘institution. ye was anticipated that students would not be 
Large, urban centers and small, rural com- able to give detailed descriptions of specific 
munities were represented only insofar as occupations, so that the broad classifications 
these schools drew students” from such pe- of the Edwards scale would be methodologi-- 


‘The ninth grade was selected because 4 at Table 1 compares the parents’ occupa. 
this age students begin to approach occupa- tional positions with the Edwards national | 

tional choice with some degree of realism, -- state percentage distribution of the em- 
- occupational interest begins to stabilize, stu- ployed working force. Generally speaking, 

dents must choose a high school curriculum there appears to be no great tendency 
and, therefore, are forced to give some con- 

- sideration to occupational orientation, and Taste 1, NATIONAL AND STATE PERCENTAGE Jus- 


1 J FORCE BY 
TRIBUTIONS or EMPLOYED WORKING 
this grade level is fairly representative of all — Epwarps OccupaTionaL Groups ComM- 


strata since the dropping- -out process has panep Parenran Occuparions* 
‘not yet started® 
“a The questionnaire was administered by the | 


Occupational Group 


vin their classrooms at each school. Students Males and aF Females 


on 


were encouraged to ask questions concerning __ 


20 


during the process of completing the ques- Students’ parents (N 5 12 26 26 16 
tionnaire. They were given as much time as 
The data obtained from these anonymous 5 25 14 15 18 23 


New Jersey 7 14 19 20 24 
questionnaries were tabulated so that com- ‘Students’ fathers (N 933) 18 9 2212 


parisons of plans and aspirations at occupa~ 
tional group levels might be made. This was fost 


by classifying the fathers’ National 13 $2 4 


Students’ mothers (N316) 7 3 20 
6 Two conv wentent of literature on voca- 


tional choice are contained in H. D. Carter, Voca- _-* National and State data from Alba M. <4 
tional Interests and Job Orientation, A Ten Year wards, “A Social-Economic Grouping of the Na- 
Psychological Monographs of the tion’s Labor Force,” in Comparative Occupational 
American Association for Applied Psychology, Palo Statistics for the United States, 1870-1940, Part 
Alto: : Stanford University Press, 1944; and E. K. ‘s III A, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, 
ma Vocational Interests of Men and Women, Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, — 
Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 1943. Addi- 1943; National data from Table XXVIII, p. 189; 7 
tional survey and discussion are found in Eli Gins- N. J. State data from Table XXXI, p. 194. 4 
berg and associates, Occupational Choice, _ New + Combined Percentages for males and females 
= Columbia University Press, 1951. are not presented in the Edwards data. yaw a 
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MOBILITY STR ATIFICATION 
to parental are considered by sex. The most. notable 


or to grossly misrepresent them. Among concentration of male plans remains in Group — 
fathers, at the : state level, the most notable I. However, Groups II, II, IV, and V bear 


ers” may be the fact that I and This cor concentration ‘tends 
urban centers which tend to draw heavily to decrease the approximation of student 
‘upon these workers are not represented in plans to national and state distributions — 
the sample. At the same time, the over-repre- both sexes are combined. It is clear that 

- sentation among males in the skilled Group these students’ occupational aspirations bear 
may be understood by the fact that the sam- ie resemblance to the occupational struc- 


ple area, , while industrialized, ture or to fathers’ posi- 


‘TAB 
OccurATIONAL PLANS AND ASP to job structure, and when these are 
Epwarps OccupaTIonaAL GrouPs 


further disti ished b le 
urther distinguishe y sex, ma S presen - 


Occupational Group the closest approximation. 
he second question to be ‘considered is 
whether the students’ stratification position 
and Females = =~—affects their plans and aspirations. A tabula- 
Plns(N833) #33 7 39 tion of the students’ plans and aspirations by 
their fathers’ occupational Group i is given in 


Aspirations (N 851) 64 5 0 
Table 3. These data demonstrate that the 
Plans (N 362) 33 16 eet students’ positions do affect both their 
Aspirations (N 401 401) 57 17 * 15 plans and aspirations. There is a progessive 
lowering of both as the occupational 


ab 
Plans(N471) 318 1 6 


4 _archy i is descended. However, it true 


that the difference between a student’s 
occupational plan and aspiration is progres- 
contains large, he: heavy industries which dents’ aspirations for professional and owner-— 
might contribute larger percentages to semi- manager occupations never fall below 54 per — 
. skilled and unskilled occupations. For the cent in any Group, while their plans in these _ 
; females, occupational opportunities in the occupations fall as low as 18 per cent among 
‘lier communities may well tend to con- "students in Group: VI. Thus, while there: 
ia -centrate in the lower occupational groups, is only a 2 per cent difference between plans | 
hence their over-representation in unskilled and aspirations in these occupations among 
occupations. students whose fathers are in Groups I and 
The first question raised in considering II there is a 36 per cent difference among 
these data is whether or not students dis- students whose fathers are unskilled la- 
tinguish plans aspirations. Table borers. This trend is consistent throughout 
presents the distribution of students ’ plans the six occupational Groups. The general = . 
_and aspirations in accordance with the Ed-— _ pattern is one in which children of — 
wards 5 occupational Groups. These data in the lower levels of the occupational hier- 
clearly indicate that students do distinguish _ archy progressively lower their aspirations — - 
plans s from aspirations since, although | 73 when it comes to considering plans. This rela~ 
per cent of the students elect Group I and tionship ‘suggests that while there is a rela-_ = 
II aspirations, only 40 per cent plan for such _ tively consistent pattern of high occupational 
occupati ns. Conversely, only 5 per cent as- aspirations among these youths, their plans - 
pire to occupations in the lower two Groups, tend to conform to their position in the 
while 12 per cent plan for them. These differ- stratification system. 
further distinguished when yhen choices This pattern may be be illustrated more pre- 
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Dist TRIBUTION | OF PLANS AND ASPIRATIONS BY 


Occupational Plans Occupational Aspirations 
ather’s 


Ill IV V VIDK NA I I miv Vv VI M 


70007 5 7 7 3 000 
2 53 18 8 3 1. 
30 8 4 0 12 3 59 «13 #3 


359 12 216 7 6 10. 
915 5 9 14 


39 13, 52 4 15 


o answer. 
M 


—Marriage. 
 MW—Mother so sole support of family (mother works). 


cisely by an analysis at each Group level of — ¥ 
students whose plans and aspirations are “the lower three occupational Groups 
the same, whose plans are lower than aspira- for Group VI occupations, and in no case in © 
_ tions, ‘and whose plans are higher than as- these Groups were Group I and II pod 
-pirations. These data, presented in Table 4, - selected more frequently than the other oc- 
Actually, the males in the lower 
‘Taste 4, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PLANS RE- three Groups planned more for skilled and 
To Aspirations aT Group LEVEL semi-skilled occupations than for professional 


Plans Plan or roles. On the other hand, males i 
Aspi- Lower ‘Higher planned more for 


rations Than and the “professions than for all 
’s andPlans  Aspi- _ the other occupations combined. The females 
rations all Groups tended to concentrate their 
— 4 plans in Groups I and III, but there was a : 
eayonys downward trend in Group I choices 
as the occupational scale is descended. Sixty- 
per cent of both males and females | 


pired to Group I and occupations, but 


I occupations than males. 
- Both the curriculum choices and the edu- 
include only students who state both an cational plans of the students conform to | 
occupational plan and aspiration. It is clear their occupational plans (see Table 5 and : 
that the upper-class students’ plans most Campari with occupational planning in | 
nearly approximate ‘their aspirations and Table 3). In all occupational Groups | except 
; that they lower their aspirations lea: least when VI, Group I occupational plans are supported — 
considering plans. college plans, and there is only a 2 
Because of sex differences in occupational disparity among Group VI students. 
orientation noted in Table 1, a separate tabu- Group differences range from 90 per cent. a4 


lation was run on males and females. Since college plans among Group I students to | 


the same general relationship between Group 15 per cent among Group VI. The curriculum: 
_ position and occupational choices obtained _ choices support Group I plans to an even 
a because of space limitation, these data greater degree. College preparatory courses - 
are not preted in detail. However, some — are chosen in excess of college plans in all 

Groups. However, this 
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ORIENTATION, AND) STRATIFICATION 


Curriculum Educational Plans 
— 


E 


College 


General 


| Commercial 


19 54 
III ae 
520 
220 
"13 47 MW 


in with their occupational Groups, occupational plans in Group were 
and educational plans. After college prepara- not ‘supported by educational plans insofar 
tory, commercial curriculum i is the next as college is a requirement. Among males, all — 
a highest choice for the upper three occupa- Group I plans received support from college 
4 plans. After college preparatory curriculum, 4 


chosen by ‘the e lower three Groups. females ‘select commercial most; 
Sex differences were also registered in the males, industrial arts. 
__ students’ curriculum choices and educational be Confirmatory evidence of i nature of 
plans. With the ex excepticn of Group II, all: _ the relationship between class position “a oa a 
4 planned for less college training than t occupational orientation was found when . 
males. The Group II deviation seems under- Negro and white students were tabulated 


- standable in light of the fact that children — separately. Table 6 presents data on } Negroes _ 


of farm owners and managers are included _ and whites in the lower three Groups only, 
in this category, and it is known that daugh a since there were no Negro fathers in Group | 


ters of farmers tend to go. to college more JI and II and 3 in Groups II and III. The 
~ than sons.? * Among females in the lower ome ‘ Negro students tended to plan lower al 


see Ralph F. Berdie, After study of college and occupational planning of 25 000 
School—What? Minneapolis: The University of high school seniors with later follow- -up studies of 
Minnesota Press, 1954, p. 94. This is an — these plans. : _ 
‘Taste 6. DisTRIBUTION OF STUDENT’s OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATIONS BY FATHER’s 


IV V VI MDKNA iIV V VI MDKNA 


27 s (26 65 4 4 4 01n 

VI a as 0 1 6 11 31 52 3 16 


$67 Total 6 14 6 88 57 2 10 4 
34 10 11 0 15 ae 
220237: 11 «2 13 3 13 0 32 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
aim at re of their fathers’ occupational — _ lower-class students with matched plans and | 
= but their aspirations were uniformly ‘ aspirations would. follow the general pattern 
high. This lowered planning was expressed of lower occupational planning among lower. | 
; - also i in their educational plans and curriculum _ class students found in the total sample. 2 ee 
choice at each Group level. Thus, in their = Among males, direct inheritance of occu. 
plans Negro students tended not only pational orientation from the father tended 
‘ - reflect their “class” position, but their “caste” — to be based upon the father’s ownership of 
Position aswell ‘business or farm and father’s professional 
oil Examination of the specific ‘occupations status. Indications of deviant occupational 
a mentioned in the plans and aspirations of goals, which are functional for upward mo- 
these students. “supports the conclusion de- bility but which the upper students tend to 
rived from the pattern of choice at the occu- avoid, were found among the lower Groups 
_pational Group level. In confirmation of a in athletic and military careers. _ There ‘Was 
number of other studies of youths’ occupa- a general tendency for 


tional choice, these students make a marrow 
OF 


_ range of occupational choice and ‘TABLE 7, GROUP PERCENTAGE 
a few familiar and easily identified occu- Most For Asrimep Oc- 
pations within this range.® Only 114 different 


vocations were mentioned by the males and Father’s Group” 


CUPATIONS OF FEMALE STUDENTS 


_ 48 by females , and these choices clustered 
around Group I choices with a thin distri- 
bation over the other five Groups. It seems ‘a 
likely that a specific ¢ occupational title serves Nurse 0 19 15 18 
as a bench-mark of position in the occupa-— Teacher 5 
_ tional hierarchy for these youths rather than 2 0 10 
_as a descriptive title of one of the vast series Pls 
___ of alternative choices in the division of labor. | Secretary 87 0 43 37 40 46 42 
such, their specific occupational plans Teacher (32010 8 «13° 0 


reflective of their position in the stratifica- Nurse 24 O 25 0 8 8 2 
tion system. ‘Slightly less than one- quarter - _* This Table is based upon a 50 per cent sample 
in their plans as in aspirations. Among 
- these students, orientations generally were autistic aspirations in the upper occupations 
considerably higher than those of the total , ae that would be considered “fan- 
sample, indicating they were drawn pre- - tasy” choices if made by middle-class chil- 

- dominantly from youth having high occu- ine but which probably are no more fan 
_ pational aspirations. At the same time, these _tasy ‘for the lowers in terms of the reality of 
‘y ouths were distributed evenly over the : six their position than are the traditional asia 
occupational Groups. Students with such ‘Professional and business careers; 
wy matched occupational choices “presumably _ Some indication of the influence of Group 
_ represent a high level of satisfaction with position on the specific occupational choice 
occupational plans. This suggests that where of females may be found by examining the | 
the level of satisfaction is highest, the level ‘ three most-aspired-to and planned for occu 


- of orientation is high and implies that the  pations. Since the same three occupations are 


>. 


4 upper- Group» occupations are “the ones to “tops” in both plans and aspirations, further 4 


which all students are strongly oriented. This analysis of Group influence upon the same b 
oa seems likely, for if one reasoned that lower- occupation is ; possible (see Table 7). It is 


_ Class students generally set a level of orienta- significant to note that among girls in the 
tion in accordance with their class position lower three Groups none of their most- ~<a | 
4 and were relatively satisfied with it, these pired-to occupations are matched in plans, 
while among those in the upper three Groups, 
' * Confirmatory research is discussed in Charles 4) of their most-aspired-to aspirations are 
. and Edith G. Germane, Personnel Work in High te » 
School, New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1941 and more than matched in plans. For example, 

in other studies too numerous to mention. ee while 19 per cent of Group IV students aspire 
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ORIENTATION AND STRATIFICATION | 
lower Group students of both sexes to be 
“while 23 per ‘cent of Group Vv aspire to be less certain about their | occupational futures 
teachers, only 13 per cent so plan. On the than uppers and, hence, to indicate more 


other hand, 15 per cent of Group I and 4 “don’t knows.” 9 This pattern is —— 


r cent of Group II students aspire to be when Negroes are compared with whites and 
teachers and 38 and 32 per cent respectively magnified by the fact that Negroes at each 
| plan to be teachers. At the extremes, the Group level tend to plan lower and are less — 
ional ‘daughters of - professionals aspire and plan certain about their plans than whites, 
ional only for teaching, while this profession is _ In each case, the position of the student — 
mo- mentioned in neither the plans nor aspira- (sex, race, class) in the social structure con- 
d to | tions of daughters of unskilled laborers. ditions his stated choice or plan, and he 
Ps _ The relationship of Group position to plans — makes his plan in accordance with his posi- 7 
was and aspirations suggests that these youths | - tion. Where conditions of position are such 
for = similar aspirations but their orientation that he must make a decision based upon ; 
rise —_ differentiated by class when it comes to reality factors, he plans high if assumption _ 
oF occupational role is remote and conditions| 


TABLE 8. PERCENTAGE OF Srupents Sratinc Occu-— favorable (female, white, upper class); low, 
PATIONAL PLANS AND ASPIRATIONS assumption of occupational role is more 
NoAn- immediate and conditions Tess” favorable 
VW Aspi- swer_— (male, Negro, lower class). Where condi- 


" -_ Plans Don’t rations Mar- Don’ a tions are most irrelevant (“If you could do 
Pa Stated Know Stated riage Know what you really wanted to do, what would | 
‘Males (N 477) 2 8 16 youd be?”) the choices tend to reach a maxi- 
Females (N 523) 90 10 86 4 4 mum of uniformity among all students. 
Total(N 1000) 831785 14 ‘the same time the students tend to express 
higher orientations when they can be im- 
- making plans for securing position in the _ mediately realized without reference to | posi- 
 eelieetian system. While the upper Group — tion blockages and to lower them as they _ 
~ students express their aspirations in actual approach reality factors until students’ plans _ 
a plans for their realization, the lowers tend reach a level more consistent with their tect _ 


co 


| 


So 
Ses 


= 


to drop their aspirations in favor of plans _cupational Group. Students generally select 


5 that more nearly conform to their class posi- more college preparatory courses than are ; 

; ir tion. The general pattern is one in which a needed to support their educational plans and 7 

- youth, as he is confronted with the realities plan for more college education than is nec- 

_ of his position and as he comes closer to the —, to support occupational plans. Fur- 
‘ecessity of making a definite occupational ‘thermore, they are most certain about their 

commitment in terms of a plan, alters his curriculum choice, less certain concerning 

per | aspiration to more nearly conform sition educational plans, and least certain of their 


“Ss 
° 


| blockages and conditions of his position occupational plans, CT 


oup | Conversely, the further removed a plan or _ This pattern of choice strongly suggests ts 
dice | choice from direct occupational commitment, that these youths hold a relatively common > 
the the more likely it is to be expressed in a perception in the aspiration dimension of mo- 
relatively high aspiration. bility orientation, but that the expectation 

s more sharply differentiated b 
are males, who necessarily will assume imension i ted by 
her | occupational roles, are less certain about their their general position in the social system 
ime plans than females (see “don’ 


tis | know” and “no answer” boxes, Table 8). - ounc 


the among high school students at different class levels 
Males also less certain about their plans respect to “don’t know” occupational plans than 


their aspirations, for the ‘same is revealed by the present study of 9th graders 
reason: they are closer to the point where (op. cit., p. 287). This suggests that age is another — 
variable in the pattern discussed and is confirmed 


choices must conform with reality. For 


are same reason, both males and females state further by the fact that in comparison with younger — 
ole, rea ti » ad tha t students the occupational choices of older youths 
lower occupationa: plans an aspirations. contain less fantasy and conform more to the occu-— 


This is true also, of the tendency of of the pational structure. — 


and 
ttern 
a 
— 
| 
ins, 5 
Ips, | 
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“ture of mobility orientation in American so- tural “emphasis upon high ‘goal orientations 
Class may or may not differentiate while plans or expectations are more 


orientation depending upon whether one is class based and, hence, may reflect class 

considering the aspiration or the 

mobility orientation. n. Thus, 


_ tions that are not generally charac- _ Cottrell.2 The present study attempts to ex- 

~~ teristic of other stages of the life plore this possibility, giving particular atten- 

cycle, the increased probability of tion to aspects of the relation between an 

illness and impending death. To these con- individual's self-conceptions and his social 

- ditions any society imposes additional ones — roles. It is felt that adjustment may be best 

= - with which the aged must come to terms. In — “understood when these two categories are 

our own society, and in many others, the examined together. 

_ changes experienced by the aged often in- § Data are based on interviews with | 500 

clude (1) retirement from full-time respondents in the Kips Bay-Yorkville Health 

ment by men and relinquishment of house- — District of New York City and 468 respond- 

hold management by women, “with- ents i in Elmira, N. The Elmira field work 

_ drawal from active community and > ol was done between mid- 1951 and early 1952, 
tional leadership, (3) breaking up of mar- 
riage through the death of one’s mate, (4) 

loss of an independent household, (5) —_ sixty. vid of a age or older. The Kips rsa in- 

of interest in distant goals and plans, (6) terviewing took place during late 1952 and 


acceptance | of depen ence upon others for early S in the case 0 Se e | 
accep f depende pC hers f l +1953. As h of the 


GED ED populations must. adjust to ‘condi- indiv idual, an approach ‘outlined by 


_ Support or advice and management of funds, 
(7) acceptance of a subordinate position stitutionalized aged sixty or over, 
adult offspring or to social workers, (8) tak- _ was drawn.! 


_ ing up of membership in groups made up - amienaimamn 


planning in terms of immediate goals.* the Indivi idual to his Age and Sex Roles,” - 
"Saan and her associates maintain that ~~ Review, 7 (October, 1942), pp. 617-620. | i 


“these changes be classified under two of Sociology and Anthropology, Cornell Uni- 
broad headings: the relinquishment of social | "versity, ‘under the direction of John Dean and 
_ relationships and roles typical of adulthood, © with the assistance of Milton Barron, Bernard 7 
and the acceptance of relationships Kutner, Gordon Streib, and Edward Suchman. The 


_ research was supported by grants from the Rocke- 


_ feller and Lilly Foundations. The Kips Bay data 
"the possible utility of ¢ a ‘role theory frame- _ ‘Tesulted from a co-operative venture by the De- 


work for understanding the adjustment of partment of Health of the City of New York, the 
Cornell University Medical College, the Cornell Uni- 
Paper read at the annual meeting of the versity Social Science Research Center, and the 
American — Sociological Society, September, 1956. Russell Sage Foundation, and were secured under 
Ruth S. Cavan, Ernest W. Burgess, Robert J. the direction of Bernard -Kutner, David Fanshel, 
Havighurst, and Herbert Goldhamer, Personal Ad-_ Thomas Langner, and Alice Togo. 


— in Old eatin Science R Research As- - = 5) 4The sample design in the Kips Bay study in- 
volv an area sample that the population 


_ 8% The Elmira data were collected by the Depart- . 


which class is ‘one 
‘offers a resolution of the dilemma posed by in which aspirations are relatively unafiected 
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r ieee the two interview schedules are coe individual’s degree of habitual involvement 
not the same, a large proportion of the items 


ected in the world of fantasy. Absentmindedness, 
cul ~ are identical. The present study is based on daydreaming about the past, , and thoughts of 
Hons, the items common to the two studies. The death are the three items constituting our 
utely purpose of utilizing samples in two areas is operational definition of degree of adjust- 

Class essentially one of replication, although the ment. ‘These items are referred to in the | 
life environments are not replicated. The premise question, “How often do you find yourself f 
| jg that factors affecting the adjustment of tad the following things? Would you say 


: the aged in a very large city vary to some often, occasionally, hardly at all?” They 
extent from those in a relatively small city. form a Guttman scale for both samples, and 

; If a role theory framework provides a useful this scale may be dichotomized into “mal- _ 

tool for predicting adjustment in cities of adjusted” and “adjusted” categories.° 

= varying size, then it is that much more measure of adjustment was found be 

generalizable. related to a number of items such as expres-_ 

, _ Before’ defining adjustment, it is important _ sions of unhappiness and nervousness which 


." to point out that no value judgment is in- would be expected to be related to it if it 
d by tended. Adjustment to a given socio- cultural were avalidmeasure® = 
yex- | setting may or may not be a “desirable” —_It should be noted that the data utilized : 
tten- goal for a given individual, depending largely were not originally collected for the purpose | e 
1 an on his own value | premises. ine. of testing the utility of role theory for under- 7 


ocial Pollak defines adjustment as “the efforts standing adjustment. Consequently, there are 
_} of an individual to satisfy his personal needs _ limitations to the conceptual distinctions that 
as well as to live up to the expectations of can be made. We will utilize Rommetveit’s _ 
others.” > He goes on to state that “the well- definition of a social role as “a system of 7 
adjusted person is able to satisfy his ‘needs . . . social norms directed toward one and - 
quickly and adequately as they arise; Pal the same individual as member of a ool 
poorly adjusted person is unable to satisfy or representative of a psychologically a: 
ae of his needs.” ° Cavan | and associates tinguishable category of individuals,” #° with 
maladjustment as” “behavior which social norm defined as “a pressure for 
not completely satisfy the individual of behavior existing between 
and social needs of the person, even though - or more open in a category of recur- 


may y reduce his drive tensions... . Mal-_ 


adjustments, because they represent partial othe The coefficient of is 91 per cent 


= 
ax. 


nira satisfactions of the wishes and _needs~ of for the Kips Bay sample and 89.5 per cent for he 
-in- ; the per person and because certain of them be- Eine sample. A response of “often” Or occa. 7 
yver | come ingrained as hzbitual behavior, impede scored Those 
scored +3 and +2 were combined to form the 
readjustment.” “maladjusted” category, with +1 and O forming 
= The index of adjustment is 1S, therefore, the ‘ “adjusted” category. It should be noted that the 
ow _ based on the degree to which there is a_ items scale in different orders for the two samples. - 
ican | Patterned lack of alignment between the ‘For Elmira, the order from highest to lowest ; 
“marginal frequency of “maladjusted” responses is 
620. | needs of the individual and the rewards he (2) sad (3) 
art- | obtains, ie., the existence of a relatively thoughts of death; the order for Kips Bay is (1) | 
yer durable state in which needs are not satis- daydreaming, (2) thoughts of death, and (3) ab- 
ef fied. This state may be indicated by the - sent-minded. This difference in scaling order poses : 
interesting and difficult questions about the factors 
k ~ | in low-rental areas. City blocks were classified into in each community responsible for it but the prob- _ 
three rental groups: per month and over, lems will not be treated here. However, in spite of 
lata -$40-$89 per month, and $20-$39 per month. Ap- the difference, the fact that the same items scaled | ~ . 
zl proximately 10 per cent of the sample were drawn in both studies provides additional support — for a 
from the high-rental group, 30 per cent from unidimensionality. 
Jni i ® Bernard S. Phillips, | “A Role Theory . Approach S 


rentalgroup. = |} = to Predicting Adjustment of the Aged in Two 
— 5Otto Pollak, Social Adjustment in Old Age: Communities,” Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell Uni- 
A Research: Planning Report, New York: Social versity, 1956, pp. 44-50, 
Science Research Council (Bull. 59), 1948, p. 8. ~ 10 Ragnar Rommetveit, Social Norms and Roles, > 


. =e Mi lis: U ity of Mi P 1 


-rental group, and 60 per cent from the low- 


p. 85. 
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mm situations. ” Our premise is that w identify as in 
behavior that conforms to these pressures is _ to those who identify themselves as middle. 
_ generally rewarded; to the extent that the 7: aged or young, or ane have made no clear. 
pattern of behavior is disturbed, cut identification.!? 
the rewards are neither sent nor received. * Age identification is s conceived as a rele 
4 ‘Since role changes may not only result in tively high-order generalization from various 
a temporary disturbance of rewards but also: r social roles as well as from relatively subtl le 
in a lasting reduction, definite consequences ongoing physiological and psychological proc. 
for adjustment may be expected. a, esses. Unfortunately, there are no data on | 
Two of the four tole changes to be con- these processes, , and thus we are limited to . 
_ sidered are relatively easy to delimit. It is aan the interrelations of the above- | 
- postulated that changes in role due to the mentioned roles and age identification. _ 
_ death of one’s spouse or to retirement tend i. It is hypothesized that a self-conception 
to involve an overall reduction in the degree as old is related to maladjustment. Because 


of reward associated with conforming be- society values youth | over age, the indi- 


‘the rewards accompanying» the adult 
- people t nes you differently because } you a: are re status, rewards which are associated not only 
older?” In this case, the role is not so cir- with | Specific ‘social roles | but also larcigg * 
— as in the previous ones but con- 
= the entire matrix of roles within which — _ We may now present evidence on ae in- 
the individual behaves. Furthermore, it is in- terrelations among the variables of adjust- 
dexed by directly examining the respondent’ ‘ment, role change, and age identification. 
‘Perception ofrolechange, In the general model age identification is con- 
- The fourth role change is ‘indexed by ceived of as an intervening variable between 
whether or not the individual has reached role changes and adjustment, i.e., a variable 
the age of 70. Changes in chronological age which specifies conditions under ‘which role 
are important for their direct and indirect | change affect adjustment. The remainder of 
effects on a multitude of roles. Although it this | paper presents data on (1) the relations 
_is difficult to point to definite changes in between each role change variable and ad- 
» prescriptions, role expectations or role — justment, (2) interrelations among the vari- 
behavior accompanying, for example, a 7 change variables, (3) the relation 
ge from age 60 to age 70, the fact is between role changes and age identification, 
that the combined effects of this change on w the relation between age identification 


various - roles | make it significant for the and adjustment, and (5) combined effects of 


_-~present study. It is posited for this role role changes and age identification on ad- 
ane, as in the case of the previous three, justment. 
that the overall reward associated with con- : Table 1 “reports data indicating the rela- 
formity to. the changed role Prescriptions tionship to maladjustment of each of the 
four role changes. All differences in the pro- 

‘The final aspect of the seated frame- portion of maladjusted respondents among 
otk has to do with the “self-image,” which a those who have and have not undergone role 


“4 may | be regarded as a complex of self- -con- — changes are ‘significant at the .01 level with 
One of these is self-conception of _ 


age and is measured in this study by the 
item, “How do you think of yourself as far of 
or 2 Per cent of Kips Bay respondents used eup 
= age peer_elaie -aged, elderly, old, 0 y mistic expressions to indicate their age rather than 
_ what?” The ' old” and ‘ ‘elderly” categories selecting one of the three structured categories. 
may be combined to include respondents: These individuals, who were not willing to commit 
themselves to a definite identification as old or 
Bi 11 The statement is made in this form because elderly, were combined with the middle-aged cate- 
‘there is no ‘direct evidence for it in the data col- gory and other individuals who had not made a 


transition from a younger age identification. 
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A ROLE THEORY APPROACH TO ADJUSTMENT IN OLD AGE _215_ 
1. PER MALapjusTEeD RESPONDENTS tained with respect to the marital role, except 
that only three “differences significant. 
’ Finally, four controls are introduced into the 
differential-tr -treatment variable, -Tesulting in 
Cent N+ Cent N Sixteen comparisons in the expected direc- 
tion, of which nine are significant at the . 
It may be concluded that each of the 


Maried (27 (173)"* 30 (221) four variables in Table 1 to a degree is in- 


Witew 40 47 (180)** dependently related to maladjustment. How- 


age 60-69 ever, since a high proportion of the. differ- 
ences are not statistically significant after 
differently 34 32 
Treated 
is en 48 ams 


portion of _maldajusted ‘respondents. s. This 
fers to the total number in each category. The sum does not in fact prove to be the case. . For 
of those in the employed and retired categories, as" a, among those respondents with all 
well as those who are married or widowed, is some- of the first three role changes in Table 1, 

_ what less than the total number of respondents ~ the highest pr proportion of maladjusted re- 


each sample. In the former case housekeepers are 
- omitted from the samples, while in the latter i spondents is only 52 per cent for the Elmira 


stance respondents who never married are excluded. Sample a and 47 per cent for the Kips Bay 7 
__.* Difference is significant at the .05 level. - sample, which is no greater than that for 


** Difference is —— at the .01 level. a Sid certain role changes taken individually. = 
we. Phe next aspects of the data to be taken. 
one exception, ¥ which is mene at the 05 up are the interrelations | among the role 
change variables. Our approach is to view 
We may now or ant these the differential-treatment variable as 


considered as contributing to effecting dif- 
ferential treatment, whether directly or in- 


a 


relationships are maintained when control ‘pendent, with the remaining three variables 


r of | variables are introduced. With respect to the 
_ employment role, , controls on marital status, - 
age, and age identification were introduced. directly. *F rom general knowledge of how 
Thus, for example, the age control allows a__ these changes occur, it would be difficult in- 
_ comparison of employed and retired who are a to imagine feelings of differential treat- 
i age 60-69 as well as employed and retired ment as effecting any of the other three role 
who are 70 or over. Consequently, there are changes in a high proportion of instances. 
six. comparisons of employed and retired, The differential-treatment variable is repre- 
i two for each control variable, or a total of sentative of a large number of dependent — 
twelve for the Elmira and Kips Bay sam- variables, other examples of which might be 


ples. Of these, eleven are in the expected 

direction, i.e., there is a higher proportion “Taste 
of maladjusted respondents among the By ROLE 
than among the employed, while two 

of the differences are significant at the Elmira Kips Bay 


With respect to the marital role, controls Role Cent, N Cent N__ 


Tesult in eleven of the twelve differences be- Retired 23 (187) 

tween married and widowed i in the Married = 114 200 (169)* 

pected direction, of which five are sig- Widow or widower (176)** 30 (206)* 

‘nificant at the .01 or .05 levels. Controls on Age 60-69 13 

1 or employment status, marital status, and age 70 orover = 30 ) (ass) ** 
cate- 
identification, when introduced into the age © pjifference is the 

variable, produce results similar to those ob- — _ ** Difference is significant at the .01 level. 
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_——————__ tion for each of the three role variables. This _ 


Per is substantiated upon examining the cumu- 


lative effects of the above three role changes 


(172)** (154)** on age identification. For the Elmira sam- 


Retired 96)" 50 (195) ple, the proportion of identifications as old 


the Kips Bay sample, it is 65 per cent. These 
Age 60-69 (273) (246)** proportions are somewhat above the anal. 
for any one role change 
Difference is significant at the .05 level taken byitsef. 
a. Difference is significant at the .01 level. 7 _ The fourth aspect concerns the relation 


changes in various types ¢ of | activities and in The evidence presented in Table 4 shows 


Table 2 indicates a relationship between Pp Mata rED RESPONDENTS 


_ each of the three role changes and the de- © 

pendent variable of differential treatment, 
Elmira Kips Bay 
a relationship that seems to be less pro- 
nounced in the Kips Bay sample. This per- Per Per 
haps i is due to a greater degree of anonymity Identification Cent N Cent 

in a large city and consequently a degree of Middle- aged Retired 
_compartmentalization of any role change, Old Employed 37 ™ 


resulting in reducing its possible influence on -aged Widow 


the three relatively independent role changes Midale- -aged Age? 0 oF 
48 


and a self- -conception as old , the primary Old (33) 42 (66) 
data for which are presented in Table 3. a 


five .01 level differences and one .05 level that a ‘significantly higher proportion of mal- 
difference. adjusted respondents are found among those 
If, for each role change variable, the other who identify as old as opposed to middle 
4 two are introduced as controls, the following _ aged. This is found to hold when controls on 
results are found: (1) for the employment employment status, marital status, and age 
role, all of the eight relationships between — are introduced. All of the twelve differences 
this role change and identification as old are are in the same direction and eleven of them — 
; positive, with seven being significant at the are significant at the .01 or .05 levels, 
.01 level; (2) these results are identical to _—‘Finally, combined effects of role changes 
-_ obtained with the : age role; and (3) _ and age identification on adjustment may be 
with respect to the marital role, all differ- considered. Table 5 compares the proportion 


_ ences are in the expected direction, and three of maladjusted respondents among those who 


identify as middle-aged and have undergone 


_ Taste 4. Per Cent Marapyustep RESPONDENTS By a given role change with the proportion 
IDENTIFICATION among those who identify as old and have 
undergone this role change. Although 

none of the differences are significant, they 
all in a direction indicating that age 


Married 18 three role changes is 56 per cent; for 


identification can reverse the expected rela- 7 


(199)**  justment. This is striking in view of the 


fact that ” role change variables were 


Age Identification Cent 
Middle- aed (287)* between a given role change and ad- 


(118) ** 
Difference is significant at the .01 level. 


| 
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EXECUTIVES 4 AND TISORS worst 


shown to be significantly re related there is little for multiple 1 role 
| toadjustment. 22 changes to cumulate and result in a closer 

possible to carry this type of analysis relation to the adjustment variable. 
one step further due to the size of the sam- —_ 2. The differential-treatment role change, = 
ples under consideration. For example, one conceived of as representative of a number 

might compare respondents who identify as of variables influenced by employment, mari- 


sam- i: middle-aged and have undergone any two tal, and age role changes, generally is ‘sig- 


old — of the three role changes with respondents . nificantly related to these role changes. iid 

for | who identify as old and have not experienced § 3, The role changes considered are sig- 

hese ze role changes. There are three different nificantly related to identification as old, 

nal. combinations of two role changes for each and there is some tendency for multiple : 
sample. data here indicate a turning role changes. to cumulate, resulting in = 
point, for in five of these six comparisons closer relation to age identification. 
tion | age identification does not reverse the ex- sy 4. Identification as old is significantly ; re- 

ent. | pected relation between the role changes and lated to maladjustment. wie we 

jows | adjustment; in fact, the expected relation - _ 5. Age identification can reverse the ex- 
-) 4q is statistically significant in two of the six - pected relation between any one of the role 


This paper “has outlined theoretical ie changes 3 e combined, 
~ framework that may be utilized in predict- 


ay 
ay 4 as the degree of a djustment a the age d. this reversal does not generally take si 


In this approach, age identification is con-— 
4 ceived of as an intervening variable between ment will further specify the relatively crude * 
role change and adjustment. The five Variable of role change. In addition, the s sig- 
aspects of the data may be summarized nificance’ of of the age- identification variable 
= for adjustment indicates a need for further 


= The role _ changes considered are this and other of the 


University 0 of Moryland 
OOLEY’s ; “looking- glass self ” and Mead’s cess than others in the : same or similar occu- 
“taking the role of the generalized pationalenvironments. 
a other” rank among the foremost con- Successful executives in business and dl 
cepts in sociology.’ In spite of their utility  Gaatey have often been and are continually — 
and significance, however, these concepts: being studied through self-appraisals obtained 
have rarely been exploited in the investiga-_ _ by personal interviews and questionnaires. 


Their success stories are widely 


"executive been popularized as an ideal 
& * Revised version of paper read at the annual — type of successful American. From such sel lf- 


meeting of the American Sociological Society, Sep- id 
In xeC ti 
by outstandil g execu ves, so 


Social Order, New York: Scribner’s, 1902; and 7 .\ recent example of such research is found in 
George H. ‘Mead, ‘Mind, Self and Society (Charles Ww. Lloyd Warner and James C. Abegglen, Big 
W. Morris, ed.), Chicago: University of Chicago Business Leaders in America, New ‘York: 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
‘many generalizations have been made about — brought forth a wealth o: of subjective data, 
“how to become successful” that it is often — Since standardized interview schedules were 
assumed th that the means of utilized, comparative analysis | of the data 
achieving executive success have universal facilitated. 
gre What is usually overlooked is ‘The following analysis is limited to the | 


that executive success, like leadership and executives’ the supervisors’ self- -concep- | 


success in other occupational fields, is tions and conceptions of each other. In | ‘ 


ject to situational and environmental varia- 
bility. It would therefore seem logical to _ open-ended questions were utilized on the 
study differential executive success situation- interview schedule, and no pre-conceived list ] 
ally by asking top-level executives to appraise of desirable or undesirable attributes was 
_ their “looking-glass selves,” and to take the _ employed. The attributes presented below 
roles of ‘ “generalized others” on the top and are derived from a content analysis of e equiva- 
bottom rungs of the executive ladder by ap- lent terms most frequently mentioned by. 
praising retrospectively their own personal There was virtually no disagree- 
attributes in contrast with those of sub- ment concerning the attributes of executives | 
- ordinates in their own or similar occupational and supervisors, although some respondents _ 
4 environments. It would also seem logical to -Tisted more attributes than others. Each at- 
compare ‘these top-level appraisals oriented tribute was mentioned independently by at 
= _ downward with similar lower-level appraisals least 15 of the 50 james involved in each | 


oriented upward. = |= self- or other- -rating. 


ployed in a comparative study made in 1954 
1955 of 50 top-level executives in 30 
large and bureaucratically structured busi-. ‘Most executives 
ness, industrial, governmental, and educa- 2S possessing several of the dynamic personal ; 


tional organizations, and 50 first line super-_ attributes revealed in Henry’s well-known 

visors in the same or similar occupational ‘Study of 100 executives in the Chicago busi- — 
_ environments.’ The setting of the study was ess community.* Among these were: strong — 
a dynamic Southern community, fictitiously achievement desire, high mobility drive, sym- 
called “Bigtown,” which had experienced _ pathetic conception of authority, considerable 
_ within a span of 30 years a growth to a pop- ability to organize, firm decisiveness, strong 
“ulation of 200,000 as a result of industrial — ‘self-structure, much aggressive activity, and 
_ and business expansion. The confidential per- e direct orientation toward reality. Mention | 
sonal interview was used in studying the * these executive attributes was to be (eX 
_ comparative samples of top-— and low-level _ pected, but of more interest were the main 
A individuals in management, all of whom had : distinctions that executives made between 
occupational histories. Because of the ‘h themselves, their associates, and_first- 
Bee: matching of the samples on the supervisors they had known through the 


basis of age and long occupational histories, YES. 


Tetrospective appraisals had a unique comparative self- and other-ap- 


quality of depth in time. The -confidential } pele usually began with a statement of 
S nature of the study made possible co consider- qualities that executives possess and that 


able interviewer-interviewee rapport, which degen either lack or possess to a a lesser 


degree. Among the most 


Corporations a Power “posed attitudes: more under- 


American Journal of Sociology, 61 (March, 1 
gp. 413-419; “Ruscutives and standing of and ability to get along with and 


Situational Theory of Differential Occupational 
Mobility,” Social Forces 31 (December, 1956), pp. Ss 4William E. Henry, “The Business Executive: 
121-126; and “Executives and Supervisors: Con- The Psychodynamics of a Social Role,” The Ameri-— 
trasting Definitions of Career Success,” Administra- can Journal of 1949), PP. 


tive Science Quarterly, 1 (March, 1957), 506-517. 


eliciting these self- and other-conceptions, ’ 
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i . selves and supervisors 1 
and content of the study is presented in the fol 4 


EXECUTIV ES AND SUPERVISORS 


‘manipulate people; greater ‘er willingness to as- normal family life; a certain amount of lone- 
sume 1 responsibilities and make decisions; liness associated with an isolated position; 
- ability to deal with and impress su feeling that hard work would lead to ev en 
periors; better judgment and foresight; more harder work; recurring invasions of personal 
magnetic, well- rounded, projective personali- privacy; forced suppression of personal de- 
ties; more tact and poise; better problem- sires; continuous disruption personal 
| am ability; more adaptability to chang- ‘plans; constant fear of making wrong a 
ng situations; more determination and cisions. One executive stated: _ 


f personal character; different 
strength 0 -Executive D: This corporation been 


nitions of the meaning of success; - greater q reorganized just so I could turn over the presi- 
ability to sell themselves and their ideas, and dency to a younger man. I wanted to get rid_ 
‘to get things done through ~ group effort; of all of these responsibilities, worries, and 
more education and training; different occu- "pressures. The ups and downs in the competi- 
pational and social contacts and opportuni- tive business world are terrific. You’re alw ays 
ties; different loyalties and job interests. on the ’phone, days and nights and holidays. 7 
Illustrative of the self- and other-concep- I've got to get more time with my family 


tions of the ex« executives are the e following: _ and more time for recreation before it is too 
late. I haven’t had a vacation in four years, 
| Enecutive ve A: Successful executives are not. and the only way to get one is to just pack 7 


"bom, ” or “made” in college, but are prod- = etown, 


of their social environments. Compared 
to low level supervisors they have much = In order to comp: compare the se self- and o other- 
ability, personality, human understanding, and conceptions of the executives oriented down- 
motivation. They have different attitudes = ward, the supervisors were invited to give 
values and different definitions of oni a self- and other-conceptions oriented 
tional and personal success. Low level men ypward.* When asked to make the main. dis- : 
simply lack the inner determination to climb  tinctions between themselves, their super- 
further associates, and executives they had 
Executive B: The main distinctions one: 
spark” or lack of it, willingness to accept. known through the years, the great majority 
; responsibility and make decisions or the lack ather surprisingly tended to concede to ex- 
. of it, ability to handle people or the lack of - _ cutives greater amounts of the same personal 
it. I can’t define “spark,” but you know it. attributes in which executives had tended 
when you see it. Maybe it is a combination of A to claim superiority. What was of more in- 
personality anddrivee terest, however, were their reasons for con- 
__ Executive C: The big difference in the two ceding to executives this superiority. Their — 
levels is in the ability to analyze the motives concessions seemed to have resulted not only 
pon from their conceptions of their own personal 
an thay do. Bocouse of this limitations and those of their associates, 
ability to plant ideas in others and get them 2/So from their conceptions of the differen- 
to to do ‘things. tial role expectations of executives and super-— 
ee visors. Supervisors tended to be acutely 
- Like ‘the executives whom Henry studied, aware of the handicaps of their socio-cul- 
7 these executives placed high values on tyra] backgrounds, education and training, 
achievement and self- directedness, but they and occupational opportunities.7 As deriva- 


ey also pay a high price for holding these tives of these self- conceived _Personal limi- 
The executives were asked to tations, ex: 


frequently ‘mentioned were: adverse effect 6See Robert Dubin, “Upward Orientation 


ofa pressure environment on personal health; Toward Superiors” in his Human Relations in Ad- 


1053. 
considerably more worry than the average ministration, New 


ar The effects of these factors upon career pat-— 


tion and leisure; ‘insufficient opportunity for terns are analyzed in the authors’ “Executives and a 
‘Supervisors: A Situational ‘Theory of Differential 
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_ higher level ee values and life goals; he job commands a man’s whole being, day and 
more energy, alertness, and initiative; better night, and almost commands his soul. He's 
of human nature better always contending with worries, responsibili- 
ties, and decisions. The directors hound him 
_ to death. With the power and the glory go 


rounded, more magnetic personalities; more> 


ability to handle large numbers of people; the headeches and the ulcers. One of my 
more ability to solve problems and make = level friends died the other day of “industrial 
long-range plans; more willingness to dele- _ suicide.” As for me, I'd rather have a happy 

gate authority, accept “responsibility, and the we of killing your 

make decisions. Illustrative self- and other — 


conceptions of the supervisors follow: 
Supervisor A: Top men are totally. different  other- -conceptions of f supervisors n acute 
from supervisors. Top men have better social awareness, not only of their own personal 
backgrounds and education | and thus have dif- limitations, but also of the penalties and | 


ferent abilities and goals. Most supervisors 
want to get so high and no higher because they “les. ifices associated with top level executive 


don’t want big responsibilities. They just want 


to carry out instructions without having to 
make decisions. IMPLICATIONS 


Supervisor B: Top level men are are like 
_ Generals. They sit down, make the plans, and 
_ issue the orders, though in doing so they are ~ 

thoughtful, courteous, understanding, and © 

helpful. Supervisors carry out the _ orders like by comparing it with their — ee level 
Army Sergeants. Some are hard-boiled, and = performance. = | 

some are soft-boiled. Some are drivers, and 2. Subordinates ‘tend to judge their sv 
a ‘some are leaders. It all depends on how they _ periors in terms of. their own images of high- 
the boss wants them to behave. level role expectations, and to account for 
pt C: The top level is better at at 


ordinates in terms of their own self-i ~images, 
and to appraise low-level role | 


of level role expectations. 
Both superiors and subordinates 
be aware of the rewards, ‘penalties, and 
h_ high-le -level “roles. 


sonalities. They are the better or- 


_ To throw further light upon their concep- achievement desires on the two levels. 


tions of the roles of top level executives, the 4, Such self-conceived achievement desires 
_ supervisors were asked the question, “If you positiv ely or negatively affect role perform- 
could start all over again, would you ‘like to ance and therefore differentially influence 
become a top level executive?” The great ma- life-spancareersuccess® = 
_ jority of the supervisors stated emphatically an Further study of comparative - samples of | 
that they would not. Usually they gave as” individuals at different levels in various oc- 
zz reasons, “too many worries, headaches, me lege hierarchies may be helpful in 


increasing understanding of such factors as 
differential motivation, role performance, and 


and responsibilities ‘a As one veteran super- 
visor expressed it: 


Supervisor D: D: wi ho, ont Hell no! Not ¥ t way 
up top. Look at our head man. He has 2 On this point, see the discussion in ibid. and 
- wonderful education, makes a lot of money, — in our “Executives and Supervisors: Contrasting 
and has a big reputation. But that kind of Definitions of Career Success, ” 0p. cit. | 
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COMMENT ON COWGILL'S “TRENDS IN 
RESIDENTIAL OF 


To the Editor: 


scores apart from ‘nonwhite segregation 
scores and vice versa is impossible. To what _ 


extent Cowgill’s use of block statistics in 
 lyzing residential segregation of nonwhites 


obscured opposing trends in other cities remains 


Dr. Cowgill’s [American to be seen, but one suspects that the official re- 


Review, 21 (February, 1956), pp. 43-47] ana- 
lyzing trends in the residential segregation of 
nonwhites contains the statement that San 


showed marked decreases in segregation from 


1940 to 1950. He points out that the movement 


sub- | of Negroes to western cities during the decade 
ages, — Ez be expected to increase segregation, but 
lance that “. . . since this index pertains to all non- 
Jevel whites, including Mongoloids, it is possible that 
oa ‘| the dispersion of Japanese with internment dur- 
> sue | ze World War II had permanent effects which 
high- iq tended to reduce the segregation scores in cities 
with heavy concentrations of Oriental popula- 


is of 


a This may be the explanation o of the sharp 


reduction of segregation in the San Francisco 


area.” 


A partial test of this observation is s availabl 


Shevky and I reported the 1940 to 1950 trend area: 
Emeryville, Piedmont, Alameda, San 


_ in residential segregation for Negroes and other 
nonwhite races (mostly Orientals in the San 
Francisco Bay area) separately early in (1955 
[see E. Shevky and W. Bell, Social Area Analy- 
sis, Stanford: Stanford University. Press, 1955, 


pp. 43-53]. «Using Census tracts “instead” of 


blocks, taking the entire tracted area as a unit. 
instead of some of the cities separately, and 
employing a different index of segregation, 
we found that Negro residential segregation 


had increased (from .15 to .33) and that the 


residential segregation of the other 
had decreased (from .41 to .28). During this 
same period the Negro population increased 


_ had increased by 48.9 per cent in the area 


626.4 per cent and the other nonwhite mm as a whole would be unrealistic. 


Dr, Cowgill’s finding represents an average of 
(1) an increase in © 


two contradictory trends: 
the residential segregation of Negroes and (2) 


a decrease in the residential segregation of area from 1940 to 1950. It would be theoreti- 


~ This highlights one of the difficulties of using 


block statistics instead of census tract statistics. 
_ In their published form, block statistics do ~all 
—Teport data for “Negroes and other nonwhites 
Separately, 


- during the war had markedly different effects 
Francisco, Berkeley, and Oakland, California, 


; the 1950 census. 


_ sage in the San Francisco Bay area the fol- 
e. 


_ contained in the tracted area than is con- 


nonw 


location: ‘of the Japanese on the one hand and 
the movement of Negro workers on the other 
on the change in the residential segregation « of 
each of these groups from 1940 to 1950. Cer 
tainly these trends should be analyzed sepa- — 


rately for western cities and possibly some 


_ other cities as well 
are additional considerations he 
su 


ggest that Cowgill’s trend analysis may need 
qualification. . Cowgill correctly reports that 
block data” were published for 209 cities from 
However, the census tract 
series did not include 62 cities, but included ; 
68 urban areas (excluding Honolulu) within“ 


which are contained about 500 cities. For ex- 


lowing cities are included within the tracted 
Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, 


Leandro, Richmond, and El Cerrito. This repre- 
sents about 68 per cent of the population “a 
the Standard Metropolitan Area. Ideally, it 
would be desirable to have 100 per cent of the © 
SMA tracted, but, even so, a larger proportion 
of the population of the metropolitan area is — 


tained in the block bulletins since “block sta- 
tistics are not av ailable for Albany, Emeryville, 
Piedmont, San Leandro, and El Cerrito. If the 
Bay area’s nonwhites were concentrated in one — 
or more of these cities, Cowgill’s trend analysis 


of nonwhite residential segregation for t the Bay 


Even if block data given all of these 


ASS 


= 


= 


cally possible for San Francisco, Oakland, — 
Alameda, and Richmond to have low 
_ segregation scores when taken individually in 
the way Dr. Cowgill does, but for the area as 
a whole to have a high segregation score when 


computation of Negro segregation ‘the cities are taken together in the way Shevky 
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and I do. For example, this iia if the dition or event from its ‘symbolic representa. 
nonwhites were concentrated in Richmond, but — tion.” (Munch, p. 26) The original paper did 
were contained in equal proportions in all Rich- not undertake to deal with widely known ele. 
tea census tracts, and if the other cities in mentary methodological topics. =~ 
the area each contained much smaller Propor- 2. To defend the idea of, or encourage the 
tions of nonwhites also homogeneously mixed practice of, “a purely empirical science” 
with whites in every census tract. Of course, (Munch, p. 27) or even an impurely empirical 
whether the metropolitan area should be taken science, for that matter. 
_ as a separate unit depends on the purpose of $3. To discuss the meaning of “empirical” 
the research. Cowgill seems to be pressing 7 independently of its use in the phrase ‘ ‘empirical 
toward a generalization about the metropolitan Peoposition.” 
area as a whole when he says, “the San Fran- To 4. To discredit Verstehende Soziologie or Max 
-~ area moved in a counter- direction to the Weber. Max Weber is the name of a scholar 
- more prevalent tendency on the west coast _ of deservedly great reputation who propounded 
_ toward a tighter segregation pattern.” === +—ideas of varying merit. “Empiricism and ‘the 
a Dr. Cowsgill’s article is an important contribu- Social Sciences” was directed to a minute por- 
. tion to the study of residential segregation. — tion of his writing which has been adopted in 
_ However, his conclusions, which he states “con- the form in which it was criticized therein, » by 
___ ¢lusively,” and his conviction that we have an influential segment of American sociologists, — 
f “adequate operational definitions of the term vs The spokesmen for this group have claimed 7 
segregation” as well as “valid and sensitive both their writings and oe lectures ‘that | 
measures” of it need to be tempered by the Verstehende Soziologie is ‘empirical” and 
‘ explicit recognition of the fact that the use of - therefore “scientific” in the same sense that — 
alternative procedures and data might result in would be true for the physical sciences. (This 
different, even contradictory, findings and that statement is not intended to apply to all who 
methodological problems remain to be regard themselves as Verstehende sociologists, 
solved. 88 = nor even necessarily to the majority of them.) 
WEN LL The original article undertook to demonstrate 
Northwestern University difference of overriding importance that would 
invalidate such a claim. oy: 
To describe the psychological genesis of an 
EMPIRICAL PROPOSITIONS AND MAX formulation. The criterion proposed 
_ WEBER’ S VERSTEHENDE SOZIOLOGIE— applies only as a test of a proposition that has 
already been formulated. It has no reference to 


the or processes whereby the formu- 


In a recent article [ [Empirical Science and 


Max Weber’ s Verstehende Soziologie,” American 
_ Sociological Review, 22 (February, 1957), pp. 
26-32] Munch undertook an extensive criticism report current ‘usage, ‘not to it. Tf 


of the present writer’s paper, “Empiricism and revision of dictionary definitions were barred, 
- the Social Sciences.” [American Sociological Re- there would be considerably less sociological 
view, 21 (April, 1956), pp. 135-137. and Weber’s own would 
references to “the original paper” will refer to been seriously curtailed. 
one.] Without wishing to detract from the 7. To deny the ed. 
_ positive qualities of Munch’s thoughtful and in- methodology by @ priori principles of a me | 
formative discussion, it is proposed to show that physical nature. Since the present writer is well 
_ the refutative content of his article is but an aware that scientific procedures are based on 
_ ignoratio elenchii. The argument of “Empiricism a priori assumptions, the observation that the 
_ the Social Sciences” had but a single objec- empirical procedure he proposed is “empirically 
tive: To propose, in a particular case, the irrefutable” (Munch, | p. 28) ) is completely 
of a where an actual irrelevant. — ih 
ference exists. The arguments adduced by 8. To seek “to exclude from the term 
Munch, erroneously imply the following — brs the = analytical aspect of the 
. One can only 
paper: jecture that this position has been in- 
Fe ‘discuss any of | the innumerable other ferred from the insistence by the present writer, 
distinctions that might be important, such as_ that to be called “empirical,” a proposition 
a involved in distinguishing “The objective should meet a certain standard. The inference — 


a factual object, Property, con- by w conclusion was reached must | 
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bear the ete 1 setenes In contending that _ tion of the experiences of subjects) is indis- 


enta- 

r did cake requires a leavening agent, one seeks to pensable to sociological research, we should like 
ele- exclude flour, shortening, eggs,etc. = +=~—~—_~_—s to: scrutinize the legitimacy of its use in the 
a “Empiricism: and the Social Sciences” as it narrower sense of and in the manner prescribed 
> the was finally published was in fact a fragment of by Max Weber.” (Pierce, p. 135) Any doubt — 
nce” a manuscript some five times its length, follow- as to the importance attached by the present 
rical ing the admonition of a journal editor (not of writer to. the concepts of “meaning” and 
the Review) to “cut out the lengthy methodo- “understanding” in should 
ical” logical prolegomena.” There is good reason to be quickly dispelled by reference to his article, 
ical believe that the more extended version might “On the Concepts of Role and Status,” 
- have forestalled some of Munch’s criticisms (Sociologus, New Series, 1956, Vol. 6, pp. 
Max inasmuch as it anticipated them. However, some 29-34). It should be noted in passing that con- 
lar of his representations are contradicted in highly trary to the likely inference from Munch’s dis- 
nded important respects by the paper as it was actu- cussion, Weber relegates “emotional understand- 
the ally published. Let us take, for example, his ing” to a position of virtually no theoretical i im- 
por- statement, “However, we generally refer to any portance (See for instance Max Weber, trans- 
d tin thought process as ‘empirical’ in so far as it is lated by Talcott Parsons, The Theory of Social 

, by ‘a ‘relating to or based on’ empirical observation, / and Economic Organization, New York: Oxford 
ists, matter how many steps removed from it.’ "University Press, 1947,p.96.) 
din (Munch, p. 27) Compare this with “Now, both There is serious error in the statement that 
that 7 “What distinguishes the ‘empirical sciences from 


‘birth rates’ and ‘real income’ are more abstract 

_ than either ‘births’ or ‘population’ since the two <a branches of human knowledge, then, is 
latter can be observed quite directly while the that their concepts and propositions (apart 
two former must be derived . . . [yet a speci- from their a priori principles) are ultimately 
fied proposition relating them] . fas . is empirical ; referable to human perception.” (Munch, p. 27) 


sts, ... (Pierce, pp. 136-137. The point will be The ultimate referability to human perception 
m.) | even more evident to the reader who refers back is true; but that it is a distinguishing charac- 
rate = =—s to the statement in its complete context. ag teristic of empirical science is not. A huge pro- 
jul — Similarly misleading as to the content of the | portion of human language as used by all ele- 


- original paper is Munch’s admonition (p. 27), ments in society is ultimately referable to — 
“Depending — on the level of analysis, the human perception, but that same segment of the 
‘properties’ of any phenomenon may from a_ language is not coextensive with science. The 
different wr of view be regarded as ‘relation- names listed in a telephone directory refer to 
.* io Compare that statement with, “It - perceptible objects but the directory is not a 2 
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between these ‘two things ‘verification of an dial a certain ‘number, a certain phone will ring,” 
Bs proposition’ and ‘objective confirma- = can hardly be called a scientific proposition. 
tion of a definition’], particularly since the same Even the general proposition that “if I dial _ 
statement might be either depending on the given number, a phone with a corresponding 
i context in which it is used.” (Pierce, P- 136) number will ring,” is not an empirical neener dl 
Munch, however, the present writer tion of science. Astrology and phrenology are 
cal would insist that where procedure has been truly — : referable to such observable data as stars and 
ve | empirical, a “level of analysis” may always be bumps, but they are not empirical sciences. One 


ae found in which “property” and “relationship” might say that they are not branches of human > 

to become mutually exclusive and sharply knowledge, but that would be just begging the - 
4 distinguishable. question. It is only ‘when the propositions 
= _ Finally, Munch is highly misleading in his “ultimately referable” to human perception in 


on strong implication that the present writer the manner indicated in “Empiricism and the 


sought to discard from sociological research pro- Social Sciences” that they are legitimate em- 


ly | cedures “meaningful” content in its broader pirical propositions in a scientific sense. eo 


ly | sense, which includes emotional Munch’s hand picked examples of 
a as “when through sympathetic participation, we “normative sciences” (Munch, p. 27) would, if | . 
m can adequately grasp the emotional context in we applied nothing more than the criterion he 
he | which the action took place.” (Weber, as proposes, be indistinguishable from empirical — a 
n- quoted by Munch, p. 31) This misleading im- sciences. though their propositions need 
n- plication invites comparison with the state- not be referred to perceptual experience, 
Ty ment, “Accepting at the outset that the proce- can be, , and frequently are so referred—hence ~ 7 
dure of ‘understanding’ (in the Adam Smith-C. “ultimately referable.’ 


H. Cooley sense of a ‘sympathetic’ apprecia- logicians distinguish between tests of “valid or 
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invalid” on the one hand | and “true or false” on. page footnotes). con 
the other (s 
- claimed that some of the same observation 
and jurisprudence are both "appeared the original long Version 
_ referable to human perception.” Neither of and the Social Sciences.” 
these fields is, in its origins, a creatio ALBERT 
nihilo and there is no law which prevents one University 
attempting to determine the extent to $= = | 
which their respective norms are embodied in a ON DISASTER STUDIES i 
the actual conduct of human beings. Analogously 
with | aesthetics and concrete art forms. Even” To the ‘Editor: 
“pure” mathematics has time and again with ‘Being. devoted to the development of a field 
the mediation of applied mathematics been . of scientific research on human aspects of dis- 
ultimately referred to perceptible objects and aster, we were delighted with the publication of 
has not infrequently undergone reformulation ‘The Persistence and Emergence of Social and 
_ as a consequence. And even “scientific method- Cultural Systems in Disasters,” by William H. 
_ ology” stands or falls with its pragmatic value Form, Charles P. Loomis, e¢ al., in the April, 
as this is determined by perceptible results. | : 1956 issue of the American Sociological Review, 
But in any case, the fact that there might be It is a splendid contribution, and it is only a 
areas of human knowledge that meed not be small part of the large contribution that this 
referred to human perception, would not group has made to disaster research. 
establish this as the distinguishing characteristic — me I agree wholeheartedly with the authors’ de- : 
of empirical sciences. sire for more and better research on the types 
_ Munch’s objections prove then to be termino- | of sociological and social-psychological prob- 
_ logical. The hard substantive issue with which lems they specify. However, their article might j 
he never comes to grips is that each of the permit one erroneous inference which, although — 
; : disciplines solidly — established as empirical minor, should be corrected for readers of the 
- sciences integrally embodies — (among other Review. They state: “. . . many recent disaster : 
. things) in its corpus of theory, a critically impor- , studies have been designed to assess the effect of . 
_ tant type of proposition that is qualitatively dif- disasters on individual personality systems, 
ferent from the types to be found in Verstehende rather than on strategic social systems. With 
 Soziologie. That “Weber never claimed that the exception of Killian’s work on the relevance 
Vv erstehen could be used as an experimental de- of role conflict, and that of a few others, 
vice” becomes” completely irrelevant in this” sociologists have hesitated to apply the tools of 
-‘light and hence, must be rejected as a criticism. ie their trade to disaster analysis. (p. 180)” q 
_ The only real issue remaining is the ar _ A survey of disaster research personnel, which 


of the choice of words. The history of the use we conducted in January, 1955, showed that 
of the word “empirical” makes it evident that about eighty scientists were then engaged or had 
_ can not use the term clearly or precisely recently engaged in research on human aspects 
without antecedently stipulating its use. A ‘ of disaster. Of these, 38 per cent were sociolo-— 
common discussion of philosophers at their pro- gists, 30 per cent were psychologists and social 
fessional meetings concerns what clear uses if . psychologists, 10 per cent anthropologists, and 
any, the word “empirical” may have. The usage the remaining 22 per cent were distributed 
ams by the present writer was intended to ex- among physicians, economists, historians, city x 
_ pose the legerdemain by which some Verstehende — . planners, and specialists in government, social } 
sociologists have implied a greater similarity to welfare, engineering, geography, chemistry, and 
clearly empirical ‘sciences than is justified | by administration. Moreover, a review of 
7 Many more things might be said, but the duced during the past five years shows that the 
point would seem to be made that with only _ great bulk of research has had a sociological or ; 
: one real exception, Munch’s criticisms lack - social psychological orientation. A great deal 4 
i relevance; and even the exception is untenable. attention has been devoted to variables men- 
_ Discussion « of the e extent to which Munch’s -_ tioned by the authors in their footnote 3—for 
ent exegesis of Weber lies example, “how group identifications reduce per- 


oa outside the scope of this communication. In all sonal disorganization”—during the same time 7 


fairness it should be said that in so ie as it is that only one study (that I know of) was spe- 
"not intended to have relevance as a negative cifically and directly devoted to an analysis of 
criticism of the original paper, the ‘teenie tthe | personality — systems in disaster. 
from the end of page 29 to the beginning have 
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individual behavior, but in the context situa- To ‘DR. VAN MARLE 
jonal, social, and cultural variables. 
a broad perspective of our Toth the Editor: 
knowledge of human behavior in disasters, ae. _ Dr. van Marle is a right: van Leur’s 
must conclude that as far as field studies of be- _ historiographic essay on the eighteenth century — 
havior in actual disasters are concerned, the as category in Indonesian history does in fact 
greater lag is in “psychological studies of dis- appear on the pages indicated. I sincerely apolo- 
aster,” not in sociological and social psycho- ize that in the finishing of my review my origi- 
logical studies. The more important conclusion nal i intent has become lost, resulting in this 
of course, is that the field of disaster research is error. I had meant to indicate : a preference for 
0 broad, its theoretical and practical problems the inclusion of van Leur’s article on Dutch 
are so great, that it requires the earnest appli. cultural policy in Indonesia [Koloniaal Tijd- 
cation of the methods and theories of all the _schrift, 29 (1940), pp. 434-441] instead of the 
behavioral sciences. inclusion of both of van Leur’s historiographical 
Harry B. W ILLIAMS essays the one» on “The Study of Indo- 
Committee on Disaster Studies History” and on “The Eighteenth Cen- 
National Research Studies — tury as Category in Indonesian 
which makes for an avoidable redundancy. 


= 


Justus M. VAN DER KRoEF 
ON THE REVIEW OF INDONESIAN University Bridgeport 


SL 
= TRADE AND AND SOCIETY 


To the Editor: CORRECTION 
Dr. van der Kroef has earlier given evidence !) 


@ rather a. special interest in the writings of — To the Editor: 

the late Dr. van Leur [see The Far Eastern It has been “a to our attention that an 
Quarterly, XI (1951-52), pp. 17-30; XII independent study of Negroes in the Dictionary 
(1952-1953), p. 46, pp. 258-259]. It seems a of American Biography, including the supple- 
pity, then, that in reviewing van Leur’s Jndo- mentary volume, discloses that their number 

_ nesian Trade and Society [American Socio- may be much less than that reported by Vance 
logical Review, ‘21 (August, 1956), pp. 521- and cited in our article, “Some Characteristics 

522] he should write: “Though the choice that of American Negro Leaders,” American Socio- 
has been made of van Leur’s writings is on the seal Review, 21 (October, 1956), “Ss 589, 7 
whole a representative one, the present reviewer fn. 1 Richard Bardolph, “The Distinguished — 
would have preferred the more extensive essay _ Negro in America, 1770-1936,” American His- 

on the possibility of the eighteenth century as torical Review, 60 (April, 1955), p. 527, states, — 
an Indonesian historiographical category... .” “A search of the 14,285 sketches in the Dic- 

That study is, in fact, among the writings of Biography reveals that 


cluded in the volume, where it bears the title only 89 of the ‘number . . treat Negroes . ee 


“On the Eighteenth Century as a Category in whereas Vance reported finding 613.” 


Indonesian (pp. 268- -289). Muni P. anp ExizaABeTH H. MONAHAN 


VAN. “Mare Municipal Court of Philadelphia, and 


Koninkije Instituut voor de Tropen American Friends Service Committee — 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENT! 


— 


curiosity life. He was a 
_ true humanitarian and he provided a aol 
of of the behavior he expected in others. | 
q clude papers published in the American So- 


_ Dr. Raymond E. Bassett, Professor and “ 
‘Chairman of the Department of Sociology _ ciological Review, Public Opinion Quarterly 
and Sociometry. At the time of his death he — 


at the University of New Hampshire, ‘died 
December 5, 1956, the age of 52. _ had partially completed the manuscript for 
book on communication and was engaged in _ 


After graduating from "Phillips Exeter 
Academy i in 1922, he entered the University clarifying logical applications of communica- - 
of Vermont and ‘later transferred to Yale tion theory to social situations, 

‘University where he received his bachelor’s CALVIN ‘Scrap 
degree in 1928. He received his master’s de- University of Washington _ 
gree from the University of Vermont in 1934, 
and his Ph.D. from the University of Wash- Spurgeon | 
in 1948. While at the University of 1893-1956 
ashington he served as instructor in soci- aa 
ology and consultant in the Public Opinion Charles. Spurgeon Johnson s born i 
_ Laboratory. He joined the New Hampshire "Bristol, Virginia, July 24, 1893 and died i 
_ faculty in 1948 as professor « of sociology. Louisville, Kentucky, October 27, 1956. After 
= He had a keen interest in writing during receiving his bachelor’s degree from the Uni- 
his college days, and after completing his versity of Chicago in 1918, he pursued grad- 
_ work at Yale, entered the field of journalism uate studies i in sociology under Robert EL 
_ for several years. He was on the staff of the Park, Albion W. Small, W. I. ma all 
Barre Daily Times, Burlington Free Press ater Ellsworth Faris. 
and Portland Oregonian, He began his research career in 1917 

He finally decided to become a teacher, director of research and records of 

and to follow i in the footsteps | of his father, Chicago Urban League when Park was its 

first president. As associate director of the 

of the Greek Department at the University Chicago Commission on Race "Relations, 

_ of Vermont for r many years. His first position | 1919-2 1, he had a large part in ‘its famous 

as educator was principal of Stowe High report, The N ne in Chicago. a 
~ Schooi. He later joined the staff of Goddard ae Beginning in 1921- 28 Johnson. was di- 
College and subsequently, Gorham State rector of for the National Urban 

“Teachers College. League and was editor of Opportunity, a 

Those who knew Dr. Bassett as a teacher, _ journal of Negro life. From 1926-28 the — 

— colleague, or friend respected and liked him League loaned his services as research secre- 
for his personal and intellectual honesty, his tary of the National Interracial Conference — 
scientific integrity, his utter lack of pretense — _ established by sixteen national organizations. 
i his warmth of personality. He was much . After the Conference he organized the exist- 
his "profession ; and highly _ing research data on various aspects of Negro. 
thought of as a departmental chairman be- | d life published i in 1930 in the notable volume 


= of his fairness, honesty, reluctance Negro in American Civilization. 
be critical, and his characteristic modesty. - In 1928 Johnson was chosen by Fisk Uni- 


n 


> = 


my 


so 


Ti extensive experience in the field of i versity as chairman of its department of 
and teaching at all levels of social science. . The department under his 
7 guidance developed into a research center 


— 

— 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMEN’ 
on race relations. A series of high-grade 1 re- British Generament. M. W. Hodges, of the 


rojects were organized which com- Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
search ie 8 has been appointed for two years to the United 


bined theoretical orientation and practical Kingdom Scientific Mission in Washington for 
application. Among the "publications which jjaison duties in the field of industrial manage-— 
followed were The Shadow of the Planta- ment and social science research. He will welcome 


tion, The Collapse of ae Tenancy, The ‘ enquiries from American industrial sociologists who _ 
wish to know of work in their area of interest 


Negro College Graduate, The Statistical being carried on in Britain. The Mission’s address 
‘Atlas of Southern Counties, Growing Up in is 1907 K ‘Street, NW.,, Washington | 6, D. 
the Black Belt, Patterns of Segregation, To 


Stem the Tide, and Into the Main Stream. Interamerican Society of The 
Fourth Interamerican Congress of Psychology was 


_ In 1946 Johnson became president | of Fisk held at the University of Puerto Rico, Rio ey as 
University and began applying the Knowl fom December 26-30, 1956. The central theme of 
edge and wisdom gained from social science the Congress was “The Psychology and Psycho- 


Vj } pathology of Group Behavior.” Officers for 1957 
research to educational policy. His book are: President, Otto Klineberg, Columbia Univer- 


Education and the Cultural Crisis, published sity;  President- elect, Guillermo Davila, National 
in 1951, contains a statement of his educa- - University of Mexico; Vice-president, Gustave M. 
tional philosophy. In April, 1955 he presided Gilbert, Michigan State University; Secretary- 


dedication the Robert E. Park General, Werner Wolff, Bard College; Executive 
at the Secretary, Samuel Pearlman, Brooklyn College; 


Social Science Building, named in honor a Treasurer, Robert B. Malmo, McGill University. 
his ay anes and later ter colleague. wea The 1957 meeting of the Society will be held at the 
Johnson’ outstanding c contetietions as "National University | of Mexico in December. 


scholar, research worker, educator, and social 


statesman received signal recognition. i: He offering a prize for a paper on sociology which the 
was awarded the William E. Harmon gold _ judges consider an effective contribution to this 
- medal for distinguished achievement among field of study both from the point of view of 


Negroes in science for the year 1930. In serious research and maturity of thought. The 
4 paper should be free from editorial restrictions 


1945 he was cited for distinguished public and ready to go to press. The subject of the work 


service by the University of Chicago Alumni is: “Government interventionism in free countries: 
Association. He was awarded honorary doc- A study of the causes and consequences of this 


tor’s degrees by Virginia Union Colle e. type of intervention upon the structure of free — 
8 8 countries in the political crises of the 19th and 20th 


1928, Howard University, 1941, Columbia centuries.” (The term “interventionism” denotes 
University, 1947, Harvard University, +1948, a system or an excess of government intervention 
and the ‘University y of Glasgow, 1952. He | the normal limits of stimulation and in- 


was president of the Southern Sociological tegration.) The sum of four million Italian lire 
will be awarded as the prize for the best paper. — 


Society, 1945. His counsel sought Scholars of any nationality may compete. The 
national and international organizations. For ‘works submitted must be written in one of the 
example, he was a member of the United following languages: Italian, English, French, Ger- 
States delegation to the first UNESCO c con- ‘man, Spanish. Each contestant must submit his — 7 


paper identifiable by his mark or wt oi on 
ference in Paris, delegate to the first assem- ; te title page. The paper must be accompanied 


bly of the World Council of Churches ~ ine by a sealed envelope marked on the outside with 
Amsterdam, and a member of the Fulbright the mark or pseudonym and containing the con- 


Board of Forei n Scholarshi s. estat full name and address, and in addition | q 
atl a a brief account of his or her scientific achievements. 


Johnson's « career from 1917 until his death _ The paper must reach the Secretariat of the : 
spanned a period of tremendous progress | Institute, in five typewritten copies, not later than 


: August 31, 1958, and the prize will be awarded on . 
the Negro in this country. And Charles S. or about May 31, 1959. The Committee of Judges 7 q _ 


Johnson by his research, by his ‘educational will be appointed by the President of the Institute — 
leadership, and | by his statesmanship, made after the final date prescribed for the submission of _ 


. papers. The Committee’s decision will be reached 
an — contribution to this | great by majority vote and will be final. Other than the 
‘ prize winning study the Commission may suggest 
74 Al ERNEST W. Burcess to the Institute those works which it believes 
Chicago worthy of publication. A signed report by the 
Committee regarding the decision arrived at will 
= be published by the Institute in the most suitable 
manner within a month after the decision. One 
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typewritten copy of all papers will Science New 
retained by the Institute. York City, September 5-7. Executive Director: 

_ An additional prize of five hundred nina _Evron M. Kirkpatrick, 1726 Massachusetts se 
“tire is offered for an essay on “The Pine soled .W., Washington 6,D.C. = 
significance and normative value of the so-called American Statistical Association, Atlantic City, 

sociological laws: Confronted with physical, eco- J September 10-13. Secretary-Treasurer: Donald 
_ nomic and ethical laws.” Terms and conditions are ‘Riley, 1757 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. | 
_ the same as for the pele except that the essay — iy: Econometric Society, Atlantic City, September, 
- must reach the Secretariat of the Institute, in five” Secretary -Treasurer: Richard Ruggles, Department — 
” typewritten copies, not later than December 31, of Economics, Yale University, New Haven, Con- 

1957, and the prize will be awarded on or about necticut. 

_ May 31, 1958. Address: Instituto Luigi Sturzo, Via Institute of Mathematical Statistics, Atlantic 

delle Coppelle 35, September 10-13. Secretary-Treasurer: 

E. Nicholson, Jr., Department of Statistics, Uni- 

UNE ESCO ‘Research Centre, Calcutta. Pand- — versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 

harinath Prabhu, until recently Head of the Psy- lina. 

Department and Laboratory at the Tata International Population Union, Internation 

Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, has Ae Statistical Institute, Nordic Statistics Cudeen, 


The Centre has been recently established by holm, Sweden, August 8- 15. Program: Frank Loris | 
_ UNESCO to study the social implications of in- 
dustrialization in member countries of South "International Congress of Psychology, 
Asia. Realizing that social problems need to be Belgium ag 28-August Z. os Louis Delys, 
Fey by a team of social scientists from dif- 
ferent disciplines _ working together, the Centre 
plans to have on its staff as full time members 
and fellows persons from several disciplines. The — logical Aspects of “Senile Nervous Diseases, sl 
_ Centre has a documentation service and is pub- Italy, July 20-21. Program: S. Norman Feingold, 
nea a bulletin of information of current research 70 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. _ 


: the Centre at Calcutta as Senior Research Officer. and the Biometrics Society (joint meeting), Stock- 


in social sciences in the region. The address of the = Population Association of America, Philadelphia, 
Centre is P. O. Box 242, Calcutta, India. 8 og May 45. Secretary-Treasurer: Daniel O. Price, 
7 _ American sociologists traveling or located in India Institute for Research in Social Science, University _ 
are invited to visit the Centre and make use of its of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. — 
services. Opportunity will be given to visiting Second International Congress of Group Psycho- 
scholars, when appropriate and convenient, to at- _ therapy, Zurich, Switzerland, August 29-31. For in- 
_ tach themselves to the Centre for brief periods as formation: W. J. _ Warner, © 812 Stuart Avenue, — 
expert consultants. American sociologists planning Mamaroneck, 
to visit India are requested to give information of 
their intentions to H. Marshall, Director of De- Ecological Society of America. A Section dl 


and on the subject of animal 
Meeting Plans of Social Science Societies, and social organization basic to theoretical science 
4957. human welfare, and to act as a liaison agency 
American Sociological Society, Washington, D. C., between workers in the various scientific fields 
+ August 27-29. Executive Officer: Matilda W hite 
Riley, New York University, Washington Square, At its first organizational meeting, the Section — 
New York 3, New York. | ‘elected the following officers: Chairman, J. P. Scott, 
: American Anthropological Association, Chicago, Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar Har- 
Pome 27-29. Program Chairman: Sol Tax, De- bor, Maine; Vice-Chairman, A. M. Guhl, Kansas — 
partment of Anthropology, University of Chicago, State College, Manhattan, Kansas; Secretary, M. 
Chicago 37, Illinois, = = = == W. Schein, Pennsylvania State University, Univer-— 
American Association for the Advancement of sity Park, Pennsylvania. 
Science, Indianapolis, December 26-31. 
_ Director: Dael Wolfie, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, Natural History, was aemueiha as chairman of a com- 
Washington 5, D.C. mittee to continue the search for new publication 
=. American Economic Association, Philadelphia, outlets for papers dealing with Animal Behavior. 
December 28-30. Secretary-Treasurer: James Wash- A. M. Guhl, Kansas State College, was appointed 
ington Bell, Northwestern University, Evanston, — chairman of a Committee on Glossary and Termi- 
nology designed to help alleviate the confusion 
American Farm Economic Association, Asheville, caused by coining new terms or mis- using old ones. : 
North Carolina, August 25-28. Secretary-Treasurer: 7 W. N. Etkin, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, . 
iL §. Hardin, Department of Agricultural Eco- was named as chairman of a committee to look 


~ nomics, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. aah. into the needs and possibilities of publishing a 


_ American Marketing Association, Detroit, June textbook on Animal Behavior and Sociobiology : q 


19-21. Secretary-Treasurer: William C. Gordon, Jr, “aimed at the a or early graduate student | 
27 East — 3, ‘Illinois, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


» New Persons nes in any phase of behavior ‘ment to offer courses in criminology at the Police 
— studies are invited to become members. Any mem- - Academy. He was formerly Commissioner of Institu- 
venue 


- ber of any class of the Ecological Society of Amer- tions and Agencies of New Jersey, Director of the 
 jca may become a member merely by writing to Federal Bureau of Prisons, and Parole Commis- 


ic City, the Secretary of the Section; there are no addi- sioner of New York State. 4 
Cc. tional dues. Others may join the Section by becom Clarence C. Sherwood, ‘lecturer, will also offer 
the a ing members of the Ecological Society (Associate courses in the Police Academy. — ane 
| of the Section of their action. Further information College Entrance Examination Board | once 
may be obtained from the Secretary, : more announces its interest in considering prelimi- 
Bd Members of the Section will receive a mimeo- nary statements of research plans in the general 
\tlantic graphed Newsletter, which will include plans for area of non-intellective factors related to college 
Gonnge ‘meetings, programs, and other items of interest to : success. Since its last announcement in 1956 the 
? Uni- behaviorists. In addition, announcements of pro- Board has supported the following studies in this q 
— _ grams and abstracts of papers will be published _ area: Anne Anastasi, Fordham University: “The. 
tials - in the quarterly Bulletin of the Ecological Society : Validation of a Biographical Inventory as a Pre-- 
rite of America. Participation in meetings and pro-_ dictor of College Success”; Irvi ing, Lorge, Teachers 
National The Division Charles McArthur, Harvard University: “Utilizing 
ussels, of Biological and Medical Sciences announces that Differences in Test Functioning of Public and Pri- 
Delys, the next closing date for receipt of research pro- vate School Applicants for Improving the Predic- 
ussels, posals in the life sciences is May 15, 1957. Proposals tion of College Success”; C. Robert Pace, Syracuse © 
ghd ee received prior to that date will be reviewed at the University: x. Criterion Study of College Environ- 
— Summer meetings of the Foundation’s Advisory ments”; Ernest J. Primoff, United States Civil 
aa panels and disposition will be made approximately Service Commission, Test Development Section: 
id four months following the closing date. Proposals _ “Joint Research into the Effect of Balance among 
se received after the May 15, 1957 closing date will Abilities upon Non-Cognitive Aspects of College 
_ of be reviewed following the Fall closing date of Sep- _ Success” ; Natalie Rogoff, Bureau of Applied Social © 
tember 15, 1957. Inquiries should be addressed to "Research, University: Study of the 
— National Science Foundation, Washington 25, D.C. Member Colleges of the College Entrance Exami- | 
: nation Board”; Nevitt Sanford, Mary Conover 
ycho- 7 Boston ‘University. William O. Brown, Profes- Mellon Foundation, Vassar College: “Utilizing Per- 
ot | sor of Sociology and Director of the African Re- sonality Measures to Predict Non- Intellective Cri- 
search and Studies” Program, is touring seven teria Developed by a College Faculty.” 
5 African countries as a member of a three- -man F _ Investigators considering submitting preliminary _ 
a a P —— from the Ford Foundation. The delega- _ statements of research interests should first request 


tion expects to confer with government officials — a copy of the announcement delimiting the nature 


_— ad educators in Africa and to learn of programs © of the Board’s interest. _ Preliminary statements re- 


arch that can contribute towards improved understand- ceived by July 1, 1957 will be considered for sup- 


ing and co-operation between educational institu-— port beginning on July 1, 1958. Investigators sub-— 
tions in America and Africa. mnitting preliminary statements will be informed of 

elds. prc Elizabeth Colson is on leave to direct a study the Board’s decisions by December 1, 1957. Address 

— ] of several groups of Tonga people who will soon — - correspondence to Joshua A. Fishman, Assistant 
tion be moved from their present location | in the execu- Director, College _ Entrance Examination Board, 

Rhodesia. Dr. Colson will be affiliated with the 

pl during this period. Community Studies, Inc. Among the social 
Grace G. Harris, Ph.D., Cambridge University, scientists on the Community Studies permanent 
be staff — there are now eight sociologists. Howard S. 

absence. Becker is completing the field work phase of a 


from various American universities in a five -year Kansas in which he was recently joined by Blance . > 
grant. The team will carry on their research in by the American Nurses’ Association, . attempting 
a: (1958-1959. os on leave from the University of Chicago. Anselm 
‘Tomars has been promoted to the rank of Asso- the 
‘Thomas S. McPartland, recently head of the 


George Horner will join a team of — = of medical students at the University of © 
study of differential responses of selected African — Geer, from Johns Hopkins University. Irwin 
societies to Western secular institutions. This study — ‘Deutscher is working with Everett C. Hughes and 
has been made possible by a Carnegie research in Helen MacGill Hughes on a book commissioned ; 
four West African territorities under British and to integrate and interpret the results of the ANA’s 
French administrations. Horner plans to be in the ‘ five- -year research grants program. Professor and © 
Ivory Coast of French West Africa eens the year. Mrs. Hughes spent the fall quarter in Kansas City ; 
Strauss of the University of Chicago will spend 
The City College of New York. Adolph S. the spring quarter in Kansas City working with 
the medical school study. 
Gee = 
Sanford B Bates has s joined the staff of the — department o of at the of South 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Dakota has joined the staff and is currently pre- Director. The Index Office will collect and abstract _ 
paring a monograph dealing with the social- research studies as well as advise on further re- 
ychological aspects of nursing education. His data search in necessary areas, 
2 derived from interviews with over 200 student, a 
nurses in nine schools of nursing in the Kansas - University of Illinois. In addition to its regu- 
_ City area. Peter New is engaged in a two-year lar summer program of courses, during the Summer ¥ 
"experimental study of the utilization of nursing Session of 1957 the Department of Sociology and 
_ Resources in three Kansas City hospitals under a Anthropology will offer for graduate students in- 
grant from the U. S. Public Health Service. terest in Penology, “Field Instruction and Research 
Bess Warren A. Peterson, working closely with the in Penal Sociology,” to be conducted on the campus 
_ Metropolitan Area Planning staff of architects, po- at Urbana and in the Illinois State rdhenthers ll | 
- litical scientists, and economists, is undertaking a The work will be supervised by Daniel Glaser and 
_ sociological analysis of the urban power structure. Ralph England of the University staff, and by the 
Elijah L. White, who heads up the Field Survey Bye staff members of the several institu-— 
. Statistical Division, is currently working on a__ tions. Prerequisites: Credit in advanced | 
‘jen dealing with chronic illness and re- _ uate courses in Criminology and Penology, consent 
habilitation of the handicapped. instructor, and passing routine employment 
_ Martin B. Loeb has resigned from the staff to clearance procedures (including fingerprinting) rs | 


"accept a position in the school of social work of quired by the Illinois State Penitentiary. The State 
the University of California, Los Angeles. Earl of Illinois will pay the students $150 per month to 
: - Kika also resigned in order to accept a position defray expenses while at the institutions. Limited _ 
at Yale University with the Alcohol Studies group — enrolment: Only four students can be admitted > 
_and the Connecticut Commission on Alcoholism. _this course. Application procedures; Students must 
4 we Teaching appointments are held this semester be enrolled in the Graduate College of the Univer 
- ‘the University of Kansas City Department of sity during the summer session, which runs from 
Sociology by Sonim ‘Peterson, McPartland, and June 17 to August 10, 1957. Applications for ad- 


} An Studies is elite we te May 1, 1957, and should be in the form of letters 
4 University of Chicago’s Committee on Human De-_ 8iving full statements of qualifications. Applica- 
velopment in two Kansas City projects. One, under tions and requests for additional information should 
- the direction of Elaine Cumming, recently with be sent to the Chairman, Department of Sociology 
Cornell University, is a five year longitudinal study 320 Lincoln Hall, University of 
_ of the ageing process and crises encountered dur- Illinois, Ur ana, Illinois, = = 
ing it. Dan C. Lortie, formerly with NORC, is es rT ; 
associate director. The other, directed by Julius _ _ Kansas Wesleyan University. Paul C. P. Siu, ; 
Roth, is concerned with social process in a tuber- Ph.D., University of Chicago, has joined the faculty 
as head of the Department of Sociology. Siu 
formerly with the International Institute of Boston | 
- Dartmouth College. H. Wentworth Eldredge and Avon College, 
served for six weeks in The White House Ex- 
ecutive Office as a consultant with William R. Kent State University. Oscar Ritchie has been _ V7 
Jackson, Special Assistant to the President. | appointed Associate Chairman of the Detention 
eS Robert Gutman has been awarded a research Home Survey Committee of the Portage County ' 
_ grant by The Population Council, Inc., to support ~ Mental Health Association, which is serving as an — i 
__ his studies on the history of vital statstics and vital advisory group to the county authorities. : 
trends in the United States. James Fleming has returned after a mad of 


Michael E. Choukas has ‘returned from teaching at Ohio State University. 
batical leave, which he devoted to research in the 
field of public opinion, University of Michigan. A grant of $250,000 , 
Robert A. McKennen was on sabbatical Have has been made by Russell Sage Foundation to sup- 
the semester. port a program of doctoral training and research 
social work and social science: Admission of 
Pee State Gites A graduate program students to the program will begin in the fall of 
4 leading to a Master of Science degree in criminology 1957. The program eventuates in a master’s degree : 4 
at Fresno State College was initiated in February, in social work and a Ph.D. degree in social work — 
1957. Frank Boolsen is department chairman, and one of the social sciences. 
students may specialize in law enforcement and cor- —_—— Several special fellowships have been estab- | 
rectional work. Charles R. Guthrie, who is com- lished for the program. Final date for filing appli- 


ern California, has joined the faculty as = 4 on the program and on fellowships may be ob-— 


os doctoral work at the University of South- cations for the fall of 1957 is May 1. Information 
professor of criminology. tained by writing to David G. French, School of 


Gallaudet College. A new The Central 
Index for Research on the Deaf, has been established = The sonurens is inten the nites alte an inter- 


in connection with the Department of Sociology. departmental committee composed of Chairman, ’ 


Anders S. Lunde (Ph.D., Columbia University), Morris Janowitz, Sociology; Eleanor 
_ Chaimen of the department, has been appointed Social Work; William Haber, Economics; | Daniel £ 
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an Techniques.” The regular of the In- Several members of the partici- 
- stitute will be held from July 22 to August 17 with pated in a —“Resurvey of the North Kenwood- 

% introductory session from June 24 to July 19, Oakland Community” funds, for which were =— —_ 

‘ser For further information write to the Center, by the Emil Schwarzhaupt Foundation to the Ken. - =) 


ersit of Michi an, Ann Arbor, Michigan. wood-Ellis Center. 


University Missouri. Robert Habenstein has is for the 1957 
served as secretary to the Commission on Mortuary Summer Session a six-week Resident Workshop in 
Education, which is making a two-year study of the | Human Relations, directed by Simon Marcson, as-_ 
“recruitment, training, indoctrination and d sponsor- — sociate professor of sociology. Assisting Marcson are 
ship of trainees in mortuary science. W. Neal Brown, Graduate School of Social Work, 
‘Edwin Christ, research associate, has completed — and Andrew W. Gottschall, Jr., Associate Director 
a monograph on the history of the nursing profes- of the New Jersey Region of the National Conter- 
sion in Missouri. The project was financed by a _ ence of Christians and Jews. For further informa- 

. grant from the Missouri Nurses Association. = tion write to the Director of the Summer Session, 

Rhea, Marvin P. Riley, and Charles S. Rutgers University. | 
Henderson have been appointed instructors. . 

Robert F. G. Spier is conducting research on 
a acculturation among 19th century Chinese - 
immigrants. The work is financed by a @ grant from 


Temple University. Leonard Blumberg has 
been promoted to Assistant Professor. He is ol 
rently engaged in the development and teaching of a - 
“General Education” course that ‘seeks to present an 
integration of the social sciences. He has secured a 
Montana State University. Gi Browder in 
has been reappointed for a three-year period aS = Fawin Eames. (Ph.D. candidate, Cornell Univer- 


chairman and sity) and David Matza (Ph.D. candidate, Princeton 
partment. have been appointed as instructors. 


Barbara R. Day (Ph.D., University of Wash- _ Claude C. Bowman has accepted appointment 


ington) has been appointed as assistant professor — to two advisory committees concerned with mental- | 
of sociology to replace Robert James, who resigned 7 health facilities and treatment in the ‘the Philadelphia 


to accept a position at the University of Alberta. = 

Carlin Malouf, assistant professor of anthro- 
pology (Ph.D., Columbia University), is continu- ‘Washington University, St. Louis. Stuart A. 
ing work on the Indian land claims cases. (in Queen has retired from the chairmanship of the 
__ The Fourth Annual Institute on Indian Affairs Department. He will continue his research and 
will be held on April 10-12 in co-operation with : teaching at W. U. until June, 1958, at which time - 
the State Intertribal Policy Board and the Mon- he will become an emeritus professor. The new 
tana Committee on Human Relations under the chairman is Nicholas J. Demerath, poy 
direction of Harold Tascher, Director of the Com- the University of North Carolina, Tulane and 
munity Services Laboratory, = Harvard. = 

The Twelfth Annual School of Public Adminis» David Carpenter has returned from a year’s 
tration with a restricted enrollment of thirty ex- “Teave of absence, which he spent as a visiting — 
perienced managers of nature’s resources, recruited fessor at the University of Hawaii, = 
from the entire nation and under the leadership of - _ Two new assistant professorships have been = : 
the U. S. Forest Service and Montana State Uni- by Joseph A. Kahl, formerly associated with Har- 
versity, was held in February. ia ie -vard University and the University of North Caro- | 
Jina, and Robert Miller, formerly with the Univer- 

_ University of Oklahoma. Reed M. Powell, sity of Washington Far Eastern Research Center. 
Chairman of the Department of Sociology, has been = The Midwest Sociologist will be published at ; 

granted a Smith-Mundt award as visiting professor Washington University for the next three years 

of Sociology at the University of San Carlos in with Paul J. Campisi as editor. The University is 

| Satente, Upon his return from Guatemala in subsidizing the journal wth an amount equal to— 


= 


September, he will spend a year at Harvard in that of the Society. 


doctoral study. ee 


yg Roosevelt University. S. Kirson Weinberg has i to a project for the United States Civil De-- 


been granted a research fellowship to study “The fense Agency, on which he is the Research Director. _ 
of Intimate Relationships.’ To aid research and related applications in the 


year snd a 1 half in Liberia and ‘the Gold Coast “stitute been established. N. J. will 
_ where, under a Ford Foundation grant, he he taught — Geet the . institute, which will be administered | 
and conducted research. within the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
; _ Arthur Hillman is now Dean of the College of but its services will be available to faculty and 
Arts and Sciences. _ students in all divisions of the university. A faculty 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
board includes: Marion E. Bunch, psychology; June 10-15, Data Processing in Business and In. | 
Thomas H. Eliot, political science; William Emory, « dustry ; and September 9-14, Industrial and Manage. 
_ business administration; Werner Hirsch, economics; ment Computer Applications. For information on 
Richard Lyman, history; Gerald Nadler, engineer- the foregoing or on the Master’s Program in Auto- 
ing; Robert J. Schaefer, education; Robert E. matic Data Processing write to: A. W. Jacobson, 
Shank, medicine; Lewis Hahn, Graduate School : Director, Computation Laboratory, Wayne State 
Arts and Sciences; Thomas S. Hall, College of University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
Liberal Arts; and Vice Chancellor Carl Tolman. A _ conference on matrix computations will be 
ped September 3-6, 1957. Those who wish informa. 
Wayne State University. The Computation tion or who wish to present papers should address; 
Laboratory is offering its fifth special summer pro- Wallace Givens, Chairman, Department of Mathe- 
of three weekly courses as follows: June matics, ‘Wayne State University, Detroit 


‘Introduction to Computers and Their Applications; Michigan. = 
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BOOK — 


Education and Sociology. By EMILE DURKHEIM. As a a sociologist, Durkheim could not bea a rev- 


‘ Translated and with an Introduction by 
y SHERWOOD D. Fox. Foreword by TaLcott 
Parsons. Glencoe: Press, 1956. 


163 PP. $3.50, 


ale the great have die 
disappointed men. On the very year (1808) in 
which Fichte proclaimed to the German nation 
that education was the only means of raising 
 eemeelv es, as a nation, and that Pestalozzi was 
the only educator worth importing, Pestalozzi 
himself had his coffin made and placed in his 
school; standing beside it, he delivered gloomy 

- Friedrich Froebel ended no more happily. He 

7 was associated with the wrong, or losing, side = 

1848 and his few remaining years: defend- 


alien. m. John the inspired 


his pedagogical reforms. Rousseau set up Emile, Durkheim raises ‘subtle and important Prob- 


lems, for which this collection of his writings in 
educational theory and pedagogy offers points — 


mass democracy will want to submit 


of America in its Wilsonian interlude, might 

well have died a disappointed man. For his 

pedagogical reforms only obscured his surpass- 

4 ing importance as a philosopher, while little of — 

the subtlety of his philosophy passed over into 

q a seductive little straw child, who would become © 
a philosopher while all the while he was having 
fun becoming an artisan. But no education in 

arts and crafts has ever produced a philosopher. 


And Rousseau, when he was honest, knew bet- 
ter; his pedagogy was a revenge on philosophy. 


Nothing pleased him more than to fancy educa- _ of discussion; 


tion as a revolutionary instrument, destroying 
the intellectual and social order by which he 
had decided to be exquisitely hut. — ae 
Emile Durkheim was no educational reformer. 
The great reforming theorists of education had 
been misled by their conception of it as an 
instrument with which to alter the structure of 
enthusiast for education are revolutionary man- 
% ques, children are their proletariat, love is their 
_ ideology, and the schoolroom is the good society 
in microcosm. Durkheim had the sense to see 
microcosms are never the models of macrocosms; 
on the contrary, in social life, it is the macro- 
_ cosm that serves as a model for the microcosm. 
The school cannot dictate to ‘society ; rather, 
= always. “dictates” to the school. It is a 
pathetic, and historic, error to treat the school — 
as for any movement towards the new 
society, 


authority in society. Rousseau and his sort 


speeches on his failure to eee | 


former. Where the revolutionary would see con- 
flict of contents, the sociologist tends to see 
dysfunction. Thus Durkheim, as one of the 
Greatest of sociologists, understands education 
not in terms of content, but of function: as the 
main institution ‘communicating the modes of. 
authority from one generation to another. ‘This 
is what Durkheim means when he writes that 
“education is a socialization . . . of the younger — 
- generation. ” Thus, in contrast with most of his 
predecessors, Durkheim emphasizes cen 
as the conservative functioning of society. Treat-— 
ing education as “essentially a matter of au- 
thority,” Durkheim is free from the character 


olutionary mind, not even an educational — 


first- rate literature in education 
even foolish. Durkheim tells the reader of this 
small volume that there can be no ‘ideal’ system 
of education. With Durkheim, and granted the | 
further development of a sociology of education, 
the philosophy of education, as a more or less 
disguised form of utopia- -building, finds a logica, 


of departure rather than 
contemporary sociologist, his brief references to 
the teacher as the necessary, exemplary, social 
type in a secular civilization opens one avenue 
his reference to humanist, or 

‘literary, ct culture as merely another area of spe- 

cialization points down another important ave- 
- In short, the book is full of hints at an- 
swers, ‘if not full of answers. Perhaps most 
_ important of all, the sociologist of education in a 


_heim’s book to the main question pressing upon 
the entire - community of educators: if, as Durk- 
heim says, education is a function of social au- 
thority, then what shall we make of the decline 
of authority that characterizes modern educa- 
tional institutions on every level, from primary © 
ei to graduate schools? Perhaps the school, 
the system of education entire, is losing its his- — 
_ toric social function? Perhaps, in a mass society, — 
_ the school cannot be the transmitter of civilized 
values but only a complex of training Programs 
various skill groups? 
_ Durkheim cannot be expected to help us ved # 
questions: the above sort; he lived 
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AMERIC CAN SOCIOLOGICAL R REV 
little while before q questions relating to the fate —_— to connote occult science. Meier’s facts 
of ancient institutions (or their functions) in “o are lucidly presented, and his argument follows 
ty ‘mass society became all too clear. Nevertheless, clearly from his data. His vision is that of the 
Education and contains of one perceptive eye and the imaginative 


“puts the matter in “his useful nek: Durk- 7 data and viewpoint of all fields which are rele- 


heim grasped the essentials of the educative 
_ process in terms of the “ 
ture as part of the structure of personality it- 
self, not simply as providing an ‘environment’ 
within which the personality . . . functioned.” ” 
To Talcott Parsons thanks are due for vindicat- 
ing at last Durkheim as social psy chologist, and 


internalization of cul- © 


vant, including those usually designated as the 
humanities. He omits only political organization — 
and does so for reasons he states. He deals not 
with the development potential of countries or 


regions but of the world as a whole. His back. 


oe is the present and his orientation is to 


~ the future. He is inventive in the sense that his 


‘moreover for encouraging | the translation and interpretations are freed wherever possible from 


a "publication of these essays in the sociology of 
- education. These fragments from the Durkheim 


the constrictions of current formulae and Gitec- 
tions. The result inevitably is a book which will 


_ canon are well placed within the reach of Ameri- _ introduce | most specialists to new lines of — 
can and educators. thought based on developments in fields beyond 
Rerr their own areas of major competence, and one 
which will inevitably provoke scholarly ‘con- 
‘The components of Meier’s book are familiar, 


Among the principal topics considered are - 


—_ 

Science and Economic Development: New Pat- 
terns of Living. By RicHarp L. MEIER. New 
York: Technology Press of Massachusetts In- 


t b fuel d oth tural 7 
stitute of Technology jointly with John Wiley 


j food requirements ractices, technology, 

and Sons, , Inc.; ; London: Chapman and Hall, Ss and cel and social nd 

Ltd, 1956. xviii, 266 pp. $6.00 tion. Starting with an assessment of the current 

- Recent years have seen a spate of books _ situation, including present knowledge and ex: 

_ which attempt, with varying degrees of success, perimentation, each area is then described in 

_ to chart economic growth and the ability of man terms of the probable or possible changes i ina 
_ to support himself on this planet. Many of these future world committed to economic develop- 

~ have been extreme statements emphasizing either ment and the worldwide attainment of at least : 
_ unmitigated pessimism over man’s destruction 4 a minimum adequate standard of living. In most 

7 of Nature and of the world’s finite resources or cases the author is careful to spell out the 

- unmitigated faith in a continuing series of sci- hindrances to the attainment of the goals he has _ 

entific triumphs over the multiple problems man posited. - One of the merits of the book is its 
has created simply by living and expanding. By - consistency, which is related to the author’s evi- 

comparison, the same topics have received sober dent willingness to question at the 

_ and scholarly consideration in several theoretical validity of his own interpretations, 
and case studies of economic growth such :* _ Space limitations prevent either a resume of 

“elt by W. Arthur Lewis and the 1955 volumes the book or any detailed list of questions and — 


: sumption and production patterns, the popula- 


edited by Abromovitz and by Kuznets, Moore, reservations raised. Fortunately, in 4 of the 
and Spengler. Most of these previous | stu 
have’ followed conventional lines, and all are _ brief but recapitulation following the 
_ written from the point of view of the specializa- : final chapter. It may also be noted that Meier 7 
_ tion of the authors. Where they have wandered — sees the need for a full involvement of social — 
, beyond such bounds, they have proved on bal- - scientists in planning, development and admin- © 
ance most subject to legitimate criticism. The - istration based on his view that the prime tasks z 
: principal exception is the well-known volume by i if the potentialities of the new technology are 
- Harrison Brown, The Challenge of Man’s Fu- to be realized are in the solution of problems of is 
ture (Viking, 1954). Readers who, with Brown, human relationships. Technological answers will — 
_ have examined man’s past and present and, in have sharply reduced value, or none at all, un- 
a final chapter, have attempted to discover the less there is a radically new approach to the > 
_ dimensions of his future will want to expand - internal organization of developing societies, — 
this vision in the pages of Meier’s Science and particularly as these face the crises of transition 


it use the word ‘ ‘vision” advisedly. It is not — _ How ‘real are Meier’s new directions? Nuclear 
"ee 


ax 


&g 
g definitely wedded his sociology of education to nor biological nor social but general and his 
pg 
| 
7 
14 
{ 
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7 
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i 
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— 
| 
from micro-organisms, the automatic factory, communication, religion, professions, marriage 
swollen urban conurbations—all these are be- and the family, small groups, rural life, urban 


lievable. They are dimensions at least partially life, social stratification, crime, ethnic relations, 


in view. But can acceptance of a society domi- and mental health. 
id his | nated by “the scientist- executive” be anticipated ‘While these informative chapters outline re- 
zs the HM or, if necessary, be engineered? If so, is there cent research problems and methods, they fail, — 
rele. really “little doubt of their capacity to manipu- on the whole, to derive generalizations of empiri- 
s the late men, money, and materials . . . to achiev 2 findings and to present theoretical formula-— 
zation an eventual surplus, after providing at least a tions which are not coercively selected from 
ls not minimum adequate standard of living for all the Pena} theory. By far, the outstanding con- 
ies or population?” @. 205) And how long is “even- tributions are S. M. Lipset’s report of recent 
back. tual?” This raises” the whole problem of the political behavior studies and A. W. Gouldner’s 
is to 7 feasibility of gradual economic development, a critical analysis of systematic theory. __ 

at his, problem to which Meier alludes but which he This volume conveys the impression that all 
from does not answer in a way convincing.to me. of American sociology is a vast research enter- 
direc. it and many more such questions will occur prise preoccupied with a multitude of | discrete 
will 


~ author’s disarming admission that “This exercise tions, principles, and ideas. Even the recruitment. 

in ingenuity, using science and technology for of half of the contributors from the present 
synthesizing new tools of economic development ‘staff members or recent Ph.D.’ s of one in- 
_ while permitting moderate rates of social change, ‘stitution (Columbia University) does not facili- 7 


to any reader. But what can he do against “— problems but devoid of basic unifying assump- 


_ may be quite unrealistic for many underdevel- 4 tate a statement of the fundamental consensus 
oped areas?” (p. 223) i _ of American sociology. Nor is Zetterberg’s in- a 
_ A brief review can give no indication of eal troduction a corrective. His citation of sup- 
host of carefully weighed but challenging state-_ Posedly erroneous notions about the discipline 
ments in this book. The study itself is the best is only an oblique reference to common intel- 
possible argument in support of Meier’s conten- lectual commitments, subordinate to his direct 
“ton that “What is needed now is a scholarly concern with the academic organization of teach- : 
environment that encourages serious analysis of — ing and the financial support of research. (Ad- 
the future. ” Social scientists, including sociolo- 1 1 
gists have a major contribution to make to any — out equipment. in the intellectual history of 
such analysis. As yet very few have taken up American social science may be a disadvantage a 
_ the challenge and the risks it involves. neh in attempting to isolate the peculiarly indige- 
Wancent HEATH WHITNEY neous ideas of sociology.) 
Sociology in United States of America: A 
a q Trend Report. Edited by Hans L. ZETTER- 
7 4 BERG. Paris: UNESCO, 1956. 156 pp. 


- decade are suggested by this trend report: o 
systematic theory has achieved acceptability as. 
an organizational device and as a mark of sci- 
a entific maturity and respectability; (2) the 
Center, 152 W a-historical methodology of the dis- 
ew York 3 $ 50. cipline has obstructed efforts—even when soci- 
Surveying the salient developments in the dis- ologists desire—to approach problems from 
cipline since 1945 for both a foreign and do- historical perspective; (3) sophisticated quanti- — 
; mestic audience, Sociology in the United States tative research procedures have become virtually — 
of America is one of a trilogy of trend reports . sociologically ubiquitous, except perhaps for the — 
Bae companion volumes in economics and po- fields of _— theory and the e sociology of 
litical science) by which UNESCO has sought to pea: 
depict the general character of American social 
science. The editor has chosen a “topical” rather — 
than “theoretical” organization, thereby omit- 
ting separate discussions of popular but “ 
retical” subfields, e.g., social psy chology, s 
organization, social pathology, and social change > 


1 Z “A Guide to Society. By WALTER B. Ripeout. Cambridge: 


American. Sociology, 1945-1955,” the book con- 
tains nineteen articles describing sociological re- «$6. 00. 


- search methods, systematic theory, the sociol- a is an evocative and nostalgic book. For 
ogies | - of political behavior, law, military life, many—and particularly for those _ whose lives 
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REVIEW 


"intellectual travail of ~~ thirties—it will serve | ‘om finds the fulfillment of his destiny - 
asa sharp reminder of the anguished doubts Ton vicissitudes in the ennobling vision 
; and profound self-examination which beset an of the Cooperative Commonwealth. Here, i. 
entire generation of sociologists. Much of what the peculiar mentality of the age is mirrored in 
has been already forgotten, or which simply — _ the writer’s preoccupation with five major con- 

exists on the periphery of convenient recollec- cerns—conversion, the coming of 


What the writer is attempting to do is to that titillating favorite of our Victorian for- 
trace the dev elopment of the rising idiom of re- bears, prostitution. The vitality of this form of — 
r bellion in American literature from the turn of literature in the present and for the immediate 
the present century. This book, however, is future, the writer affirms, rests with the inde- 
neither a sociological tract nor an attempt pendent protestant and not with the doctrinaire 
_ appraise i in sociological terms, as we would rec- revolutionary. For, says the author, the primary > 
ognize them, the growth and development of responsibility of literature is not to identify 
contemporary radical literature. The book, __ itself with any particular credo, whether politi- 
7 nevertheless, has a distinct value See sociologists cal or religious, but rather to inquire aon 


_ and provides an illuminating point of departure — and ceaselessly into the “human condition.” — 

_ for a systematic and profound appraisal of the —‘ This is not a sociology of art or literature. It _ 
institutional patterns and ideological forces attempts in no way to answer those problems 
which have tended to shape a peculiar literary which this reviewer, for example, posed some - 

- tradition. The author, for example, does. con- - years ago in his analysis of the essential prob- 
siderably more than simply indicate the progres- lems of a genuine sociology of literature and 
= growth of an indigenous literature of pro- __art-forms. However, it does provide some of the : 


test. He presents in massive detail a rich mosaic rich data, within a limited and restricted sphere, 
of the character of the political and economic with which such a sociology eventually may be 
a - forces which have served to motivate such 7 fashioned. For too long, it appears, the field of — 
expressive pattern. Further, although he chooses i sociology has neglected one of the most vital 7 
for principal analysis the novel as a peculiar areas of human investigation. _ eel oe || 


tour de force, does not neglect a variety HERBERT A. BLocH 


Vhen Prophecy Fails. FESTINGER, 


to carry forward a significant movement of | 
Henry W. RIECKEN and STANLEY 


_ literary dissent. The analy sis appears to focus 


_ upon four major areas in the development of  Scmacure. Minneapolis: University of Min- 


this tradition—the decades before World War I oe 
(reminding us, as the author it, that “the “nesota Press, 256 PP. >. $4.00. 


im behavior of a small group of people who 
fused period of the twenties ion the subsequent believe that they have been forewarned of the 
depression in which literary realism attains a impending end of the world would be dismissed 
dominant stature, the period of the great polemic by many social scientists as interesting but 
: preceding World War It in which the cliché of hardly researchable. The authors of When 
4 “art as a class weapon” conveyed a vital ur- Prophecy Fails are to be commended, not only 
gency, and, finally, what the author chooses to for undertaking a difficult task but for doing it 
al the “long retreat” of the present. remarkably well. 
Certain basic insights appear to stand out in —‘ The authors learned through a news story of | 
author’s treatment. Significant, as a sympto- the existence of the “Seekers,” ” who claimed to 
3 4 matic index of artistic expression, are the pecul- be in communication with beings i in Outer Space. 
7. iar ethico-religious forms which early twentieth From these beings the group had received a 
century socialist writing assumed—something, warning that on December 21 the earth would — 
_very likely, that would have been emphatically — be subject to a cataclysm comparable to ml 
and indignantly denied by the writers Flood. The social scientists saw in this social 
selves—in the reification of strongly humani- movement an opportunity to test certain theo- 
~ tarian and ethical concepts derived from the retical ideas about the behavior of individuals 
preceding century. Further, these early writers, ’ in social mov ements, ideas | developed from i; 
despite their impassioned and muckra aking study « of historical records of millenial and 
realism, assumed paradoxically an inverted form sianic movements. 


of the typically American success story or oe _ Using the participant- -observer method, this | 


‘Tatio o Alger le legend. Here the rich youth, not the research team collected an impressive body of 


tion, is contained within this book. struggles, the decadence of the rich, ‘and | 
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EWS: 


1s 
vars REVI 
his in brief span of two Their re- Ann Arbor: of Institute 
fter ~ search resulted in convincing, if not definitive, of Public Administration, University of Mich- _ 
sion | confirmation of their hypotheses. At the same igan, 1956. viii, 122 Pp. #2. 
too, | | time, it constitutes a stimulating example of the 7 ‘Survey y methods, like any ether ech ote 


| adaptation of method to a significant subject, 
cone rather than the selection of the research — 
it fits the latest fads in methodology. 


science, may be used for “pure” research or for 


evaluative purposes, and may be directed at 


specific or general problems. The two books con- 


and _ ‘The hypotheses of the study state the condi- sidered here, although both based on work of 
for- s tions under which one might expect to observe the Survey Research Center (SRC) of the Uni- 
1 of end fervor following the disconfirmation alk versity of Michigan, illustrate the range of prob- 
late belief. The postulated are: 


_ lems at which academic survey analysis may be | 


A belief “must: be held with deep conviction aimed. 
nal 7 af and must have some relevance to action. _ Group Differences i in Attitudes a and Votes, by _ 


2. The person holding the belief must have com- 
tify 7 Mr: mitted himself to it; that is, the cine 
liti- | _ must have taken some important action that 
ssly | is difficult to undo. | 
The belief must be sufficiently specific and 

sufficiently concerned with the real world so tabulation of voting intentions and power 


af events may unequivocally refute the attitudes by sex, race, age, religion, size of com- 


Campbell and Cooper, is a scientific analysis of 
a number of relatively specific problems. The 
oan addition of Political questions to an | SRC eco- ° 


= belief. ‘munity, education, occupation, union affiliation, 

4. Such undeniable family income, and party identification. Many 

ob- . _ must occur and must be recognized by the data are presented, and some general interpreta- 

ind __ individual holding the belief. ike tions of the significance of group membership 
the 5, The individual believer must have social sup-— “are added. Examples of interesting findings are: 

be _ This reviewer feels that the history of the lism; (2) Catholics were more pro-McCarthy 

of > and case studies of individual members than ‘on religious ca i ae 
tal confirm these hypotheses. The general theory appeared to become more internationalist after 
os from which these hypotheses are derived is con- " Eisenhower became President; (4) older people 7 
| | cerned with consonance and dissonance among tend to have more definite party identifications 

” cognitions—opinions and beliefs held by an ac- than younger people; (5) variation of the vote 


| tor. Dissonance produces discomfort and results with education is least in open-country areas. 
z, | in attempts to red: :e or eliminate the dis- These and many other findings constitute weeful 
| sonance. One way of reducing an extremely pain- “raw material for the study of various problems 
ful dissonance, such as that produced by the and hypotheses; their usefulness would be in- 
_ irrefutable disconfirmation of a prediction, is to - creased, however, by the presence of an index. 
_ persuade more and more people that the system = Pressure and Democratic Con- 
_ of belief is correct. In the extreme case, “If sent, by Janowitz and Marvick, is an evaluative 
everyone in the whole world believed something analysis of a very general problem: the proper 
there would be no question at all as to the _ functioning of democracy. Its aim is to evaluate — 
validity of this belief.” (p. 28.) The five specific — the _ choices of the American public in the 1952 


om hypotheses cited above spell out the conditions — Presidential election in terms of an explicit ; 
ly under which this method of reducing dissonance theory of democracy. The authors’ attack on { 
dl to the point where the believer can live with it this question should be of interest to sociologists - 


will be used. The crucial test is whether prose- for two reasons: first, because the functioning 
lyting increases after disconfirmation of the be- of democratic government is a vitally important — 
lief, and in this case it social problem; and second, because the 
Lewis: M. thors approach that problem with the aid of 


The Florida’ State ‘University growing knowledge of political behavior 


Group Differences in Attitudes ond Votes. A The key concept of this study is “democratic 
— Study of the 1954 Congressional Election. consent.” ” This refers to the process by which 
‘By Ancus CAMPBELL and Homer C. CooPER. voters not only choose among alternative leaders, 
Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center, Insti- but also manifest their involvement in, and ace 
_ tute for Social Research, University of Michi- ceptance of, the processes of choice themselves. r 

In evaluating the 1952 election, the authors — 


fan, 1956. v, 149 pp. No price it 
oe ite r the uality of an election: 
Competitive Pressure and Democratic pee y 


_ Michigan Governmental Studies, No. 32. By a). A high level of ‘citizen arin 


_Morrts JANowrtz and DwaINeE Marvick. "sulting from competition ; 


| 
@ 
q 
— 
| 
| 
| 


; ‘interest (in a broad sense) in the outcome; toward politics may be specified by the structure 
(3) Effective political deliberation on the is- of his political beliefs, the modes of his partici. _ 
sues and candidates; pation, and the dimensions of his psychological 
Non-monopoly of the mass involvement. Analysis proceeds by delineation 
(5) Independence of interpersonal pressures of the institutional terrain in which decision 
from mass-media influences. ora ‘a _ making occurs, and it hinges in critical ways on 
e may ask whether these criteria are suffi- facilities, and strategies—by which 
cient, since the acts of conventions and candi- 
wielded. In skeleton outline, these are the basic 


dates also make a difference; the authors at 
least make a case that these criteria arene analysis, which are 
are more realistic than those of “mandate” — effectively displayed in some 41 papers by 5 


th h h 
theories of representation. In any case, the use all 


of these criteria as a framework for the study : 
7 should stimulate further debate as to the proper _ The editors have aimed at a reader that ere 


premises for political sociologists \ who wish to— “fruitfully be used either in under-graduate 
evaluate the democratic process. or graduate seminars. They have done a 
The authors have brought a surprisingly lar e hard job extremely well. Their task was to 
gn Fprisingty “Tee select papers of high quality, group them under 


- amount of information from SRC’s 1952 survey _ 

to bear on the problem; their participation in basi 
_the planning of the survey undoubtedly helped the pe though 
_ make this possible. Their verdict on the 1952 ‘way of 

election is generally favorable. At the same time ( 

their analysis reveals segments of the electorate and relationships (e.g. requi- 
who did not participate in a process of a sites, structures, arenas) to provide a sense of 
~ sequential development; not so much formalism 


T 
the as to obscure the sense of coming to grips with 

’ the substance of politics. Judged by these cri- 
teria, the first section of the reader, where three 
precursors of the current behavioral approach 


are appropriately represented—Graham Wallas, 


relatively more subject to manipulation than 
others (the pro-Eisenhower changers). 
_-*<In carrying out this analysis, the oes 


_ weakest section, interestingl 
sociological and psychological variables. A sec- 


The first feature which distinguishes this - 
tion devoted ys thi rs model may be considered an is the forthright manner in which virtually. 
asa digression which contributes to the —- all authors make their contributions to the 

= of the literature of political science. More than two- 

oe this ambitious study thirds of the authors are political scientists. 
necessarily leaves many questions unanswered, _ Their focus on interaction processes, their = 

_ it constitutes a challenge to political sociologists tude that political theory is a differentiated but 
_ to formulate their valuative cz titeria clearly and - integral part of a larger social theory, and their 
Tines, that empirical findings need substantive in 
Duncan MacRae, terpretation: these are viewpoints not so widely 


Fondation Nationale des Sciences shared in their profession generally. Yet they 
not sound like isolated rebels, carping at 
the scholarship of others. They do not imply 
4 Political dito A Reader in 1 Theory and ie that the behavioral approach will displace a 
search, Edited by Hernz Samuet J. other types of political analysis. Instead, they 
_ELDERSVELD, and Morris JANowrrz. Glencoe: interested in results; many of the papers 
The Free Press, 1956. _ xii, 421 pp. $7. 30. break ground too long ignored or ‘ai 
Analyses of political phenomena comfortable too widely used. Al 
_ behavioral approach focus on the predispositions 
and interaction patterns of persons and groups. concept of ‘political culture” is a case of the 
_ Events, institutions, or ideologies are relevant | former; the latter is exemplified by Lane’s re 
categories insofar as they aid in establishing Vvealing article on the implicit views about po- 
the significance of behavior—overt or symbolic. litical character typically found in theoretical 
‘The requisites of behavioral analysis are sys- po ces of ‘ ‘representation” or the resolution 


_ tematic theory, interdisciplinary focus, and an ‘group pressures.’ —_ no case, however, is the 
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author’s aim m polemical; . instead, the purpose is "significant and some of the insignificant comels 
to add to the corpus of knowledge about politics. done on the subject matter. Sv a 
- But this distinctive feature—the non-defen- It is perhaps unfair to demand that a text 
sive tone with which empirical methods and book give the student the wisdom to evaluate 
- modern social science perspectives are pressed — the relative importance of the many topics that 
- into productive service—would be less" | impres- it covers and the considerable research that it 
on | sive if it were not for a related feature. This i is "reviews. However, it seems oe 


a reader with a political science flavor. Both the this book covers too many things too sparingly 
editors and contributors manifest a conscious and too few things in any depth. As important 
concern with a number of classical problems of a book as Katz’ and Lazarsfeld’s Personal In- 

‘ political thought. There is interest in the subject — nang for example, is reported i in a single page. 

_ matter” of politics—the outlook and activity of It is described as a “very significant study,” a 
voters, legislators, lobbyists, and bureaucrats— but the source of its significance is not dis- 7 7 

- for its own sake rather than as a convenient — cussed nor is its principal attempt at a theo- - 
field in which to explore the operation of social retical contribution elaborated upon. ee ee 

and psychological mechanisms. In turn, this The value of this book, like most text books, 

- means that many of the contributors accept a ‘is likely to be determined by the quality of the 
challenge to evaluate their findings as empirical instruction which accompanies it and by the 
approximations to’ stipulated institutional norms amount of supplementary reading into primary 

> 


—of deliberative “consent,” “responsible” of- sources required of the student. Alone, it is not 
-ficialdom, self-imposed restraint in wielding likely to stimulate a scholarly interest in the 
power, and reciprocity in effecting political com- study of the important facets of contemporary 
promise. with which it deals; 

Dwatne Marvick Cwartes Y. Glock 


University of California Columbia University 
Los 
Modern Public Opinion. By MarjoriE Fiske, and Patricia L. KENDALL, 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, - 7” Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956. xxii, 186 pp. 
Inc. ‘1956. xii xii, 518 518 pp. $6. $3.00. 


This dated, edition of book is asa training 
fessor Albig’s well known Public Opinion pub- manual for interviewing of a particular type. 
lished in 1939. It is a new book in the sense The focused interview differs from other kinds 
that it takes cognizance of most of the impor- ‘in that it is aimed at discovering the detailed — 
_ tant research on public opinion and communica- reactions of respondents to situations in which 
tions which has appeared since 1939. It is not they are known to have been involved—they 
new, however, in its perspective. With minor have seen a film, read a pamphlet, heard a radio 
. variations, the structure of the current volume program, taken part in a rally, riot, or disaster. | 
is very little different from its predecessor. This 2 The general procedure in such cases has often 
principally a reflection, as Professor - Albig — been to gain a loose subjective recall of the 


notes, of the lack of progress made over the situation, or a post factum interpretation based 
last two decades in the development of a theory upon the present introspection of the subject. 
of public opinion or of communication. ‘At the The focused interview is designed to encourage 
same time, however, one can not help but feel — retrospection by providing cues from the known — 
that the author might have contributed to ad- situation, consistently referring to that instance 
vancing theory had he sought to modernize the and the then-present stimuli. The interview is 
frame of reference in which he views his topic. focused in the sense that questions are concen- 
_ The book is clearly intended as a text for trated on the subject’s reactions and descriptions 
a courses in public opinion and com- 7 of a specific situation rather than on the broader 
munication. It considers the nature of public _ topics ¢ of what the situation actually was like or 
opinion, the psychological processes involved i in the general experiences of the respondent. A 
opinion formation, the measurement of opinion, second general feature of the focused Perot 
opinion change and gives separate attention to is that the significant aspects of the situation 
the evolution of each of the major mass media have been analyzed prior to the interview, shy- — 
of communication. The book is comprehensive potheses have been formulated, and the inter- 
_ in its coverage, is interestingly written and the _ view guide is designed to investigate — J 
student reader can be expected to become ac- variables that will serve as a test of the — 4 


quainted, if the —eses. It is also pointed out by the authors that 
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oe clusive use of illustrations from a s 


reactions to World War II films—Kate Smith 


Bac order to achieve these ends the focused z. and the war bond drive also appear from time 
interview must (a) tap a wide range of re- to time—does provide a certain continuity for 
_ sponses, both anticipated and unanticipated, (b) ~ the discussion, but this advantage seems far out- 

s specific in detail and linked to the particular weighed by the dated flavor pervading the book 
_ stimuli in the past situation, (c) probe deeply and the unintended and unwarranted implica- 

into the subject’s affect and involvement, and tion that the focused interview is limited to 


(d) reveal the personal context in which the _ communications research. Further, it does not | 


_ situation and the reaction took place. A large — seem quite necessary to require the student to 
_ part of the manual is concerned with detailed grapple with such phraseology as: “cued transi- 
and examples of how to achieve tions, reversional transitions, mutational ques- 
these four criteria for the most productiv tions, the continuant remark, specification of the 
focused interview. yocative situation, unanticipated symbolisms,” 
‘The ' “How to’ discussion lists such “Do’s > although they should appreciate the distinction 
and “Dont’s” s” as the following: don’t —“—- between “dead and pregnant silence.” 

don’t try for sheer recall of the stimuli, T, Mom 

always hook it to the subject’s response, University of 


_ don’t cut off digressions too soon, don’t stick so, Angeles 

closely to the interview guide, don’t coerce 
the subject, don’t shift from one topic to an- ‘Das Leben und Desken, By 
other too rapidiy, don’t introduce a topic unless “LEOPOLD VON ond Opladen: 
you want to explore it, keep questions in the © 
past tense, compare the central situation of the __ 

interview with similar ones to elicit affect, , try” 7: The skillful presentation of the basic and 


establish the identification | the subject familiar ideas of von Wiese’s sociological 


others in 
questions that contain explicit references to the - tion f from the vantage point of German cultural 
‘situation. Three essays deal with the nature 

oncluded swith, individual and collective life, with the private 


with reticent Ov interviewees. 
The final chapter deals with certain general for his term 
or ems in interviewing: opening the interview, a. abstract collectivities.” The pointillist, multi- | 

7 explanation of purpose, defining the roles of the colored style of reasoning is all pervasive and 

_ interviewer and the interviewee, controlling the “polemical against the concept of society as a 


of interviewees’ questions. There is an analy ti- In the last analysis there are only myriads of 
cal table of contents provided in place of an’ _inter- -personal relations and a few universalist © 

index, Ar eee principles boiling down to “association and dis- 
Much | like a cook book, it is difficult to eval- _ sociation.” Characteristic is the point of depar- { 


_ expression of interviewers’ sentiments, handling © structural whole undergoing historical change. | 


“uate” an instructional manual without trying it ture: “in the last analysis there exist but three 
 out—it reads well, but what kind of a product — essential problem areas for man: his relation to 
_ comes out of the oven? Unfortunately, I have the godhead, ... the articulation of his internal 
A not been able as yet to use the book for training _ life, ... and inter-human relations.” (p. 8). 
__ students. On the basis of reading only, my best Man’s relation to nature, science and a ae 
- guess is that the manual will be highly effective: = would seem less essential 8 8 a 
it does not belabor the obvious, it does not deal - Politically interesting is the somewhat mis- 
in vague generalities, it affords examples ¢ of both anthropic bent of von Wiese’s cultural liberal- 
good and bad interviewing techniques and is ism. He pleads for the cultivation of privacy 
constructively critical of the unsuccessful at- against the schematization and standardization 
_ Two tentative criticisms may be made, both — — “popular ct ulture,” the mass media « of communi- 
s which are subject to the test of student re- cation, the celebrities of the market place are 


action in the training situation. The almost ex- informed by a profound disdain of the masses. 
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Tis addressed to the elite.” sented by von W: nothing. hopeful in 
~ Shades of Nietzsche and Ortega y Gasset! “In public life, and dramatizes the values of inti- ae 
the last analysis one of the chief causes (of the macy and small group experiences and solitary 
| negative features of modern urbanism) is the privacy. For the rest it relies “on the best forces 
| existence of the altogether too many.” (p. 70). of tradition.” ’ The mood is in agreement with © 
' Of course, he avers against “the blind madness __ the general restoration of W estern Germany. 

of hydrogen bombs, the slaughter of millions Geert 


millions of people” (p. 74). Still, he does of 


itted idealist esumably “he 

not only” himself “og Community Organisation: and Inaction. 
>. 

others.” Also he advises “well meaning phil-— 

anthropists” that “the natural and social laws, and CEcrL G. Sues The Uni- 

which determine the path of nations (der versity of North Carolina Press, 1 1956. xviii, 


Volker) are stronger than (their) will.” (p. 74). pp. $5.00. 


America and the Soviet Union allegedly in In this book Professor Hunter and his a asso- 


By FLoyp HuNTER, RutH Connor SCHAFFER, 


technology, the mass senior author's of power blocks as re- 
leisure produce a type of collectivization; ported in his Community Power Structure. oie. 
whereas in Soviet society the evils of totalitarian Community Organiz ation: Action and Inac-— 
domination produce for different reasons the Ee analyzes a “study of a study,” which in-— 
= result, namely “to leave less and less ‘3 volved a research team from the Univ ersity of 
scope to the bean determined dev elopment of in- _ North Carolina’ s Institute for Research in So- 
”” (p. 65). The images imple- cial Sciences, and a group of leaders in Salem, 
enriching privacy as juxtaposed to. Massachusetts. The Salem group conducted 
_ the negativism of public life are “the quiet con- self-study of their community’s health needs; 
 yersation of lasting effect in a small circle” the research team studied the processes of com. 
71), the “solitude of the home,” or the munity self-study. 
“solitary walk through the quiet forest.” (p. 67). Although there was some local interest in 
For Germany he proposes the cultivation of “a health problems in Salem, the self-study ao 7 
- of harmony between public life and pri- _—~ only after the North Carolina a 
suggested it to a few of the Salem leaders di- 
“must ov erlook the scattered farm settlement in -rectly involved in health affairs. In a real sense 
the United States as over against the over- the research team instigated the self-study, and -_ 
crowded village in Germany and the widespread then proceeded to systematically record the 
home-ownership as over against the predomi- _ processes ny which decisions — and action pro- 
nance of the tenement house in Germany. Mod- grams were formulated and carried out. — 
em philosophy, art and poetry, basically con- both action and inaction were considered equally 
structing the affect of melancholia in response — significant, there was a conscious effort by the — 
to the world as is, come in for the following research team to avoid professional advice or 
reprimand: “The philosophical nihilism, the direction. This approach of observation without | 
alienation of art from the naturally beautiful b Participation \ was difficult to explain to some of 
the increasing scientificism of _ poetry and the the: committee members. Closely related was the 
artificially exaggerated pessimism of the intel- problem of getting the participants to — 
lectual fail to do justice to the nostalgia of the ~ naturally” while being observed. 
soul.” Why it should be the calling of philos- nee: half of this book presents € evi- 
ophers, artists, poets and intellectuals to do so 


— — 


ity: “one must make again proper use of the termine valid goals, its eventual successes, and 7 
best | forces of tradition precisely in order to its failures. trees Opie worl 


fashion the new out of them. ewe ow. a In the reviewer’s opinion, this is an excellent 
Whereas « classical liberalism juxtaposed public book. The authors continually emphasize the 
_ life, publicity, and the market place of ideas “a importance of — principles and generalizations, — 
_ teligious dogmatism, ecclesiastic obscurantism, — without losing sight of the personalities of the 
star chamber proceedings, secrets of state and _ individuals involved in community functioning. ; 
bureaucracy, German Neo-Liberalism as repre- Their persons who influence 


= 
to the guiding idea of self-study committee, groping efforts to de- 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


power decisions,” while r remaining in the back- reau reaucracy.” The authors, however, see compara. 
_ ground, is especially valuable. The book is im- tive study as but one of the means of testing 
_ ‘portant because it discusses in detail community these propositions, one they could not use due 
= -structure—an area rather generally ig- 7 to ‘limitations of time and money.’ Thus, the 
‘nored by many urban sociologists. It is useful propositions are reformulated to fit the authors’ 
because it provides observations which can be conception of their means—a case study of a 
; valuable in the study of other cities, and in the + local office of the Louisiana Division of prayed 
_ development of an integrated theory of com- _ ment and Security comprised of ninety-six peo- | 
a munity leadership. Particularly significant are ple considered as a ‘whole.’ They become, first, 
the conclusions concerning the limitations of the that a dominant procedural orientation is found 
=. self-study approach. In Salem, at least, there - second, that close personal relations do not 
was, on the part of many members of the com- develop in a bureaucracy. 
munity, a laggard willingness to face up to _—‘ The point is this: First, these are different 
problems in a concerted fashion, and, among _ propositions, and propositions which I doubt 
; _ many of those aware of the needs of the com- would be defended by the ‘classicists.’ The alter. 4 
di 


munity, a resignation to failure and inertia as native propositions—that conflicting orientations 

being preferable to ill-timed and under-sup- ~~ both personal and impersonal relations will 

_ ported action. Moreover, observe the authors, be found to some degree in any -bureaucracy— 

“We doubt that many communities are pre- are not only consistent with some readings of 
"pared to come to grips with some of the heavily the ‘classics’ (as the authors themselves sug- | 7 

charged questions, but if they do not, doubt gest), but I would hold the only reasonable | 

must be cast upon the efficacy of of the method of interpretation of the ‘classical’ position relative | 

Self (p. 257). to a single organization considered as a ‘whole.’ 


Rosert TALBERT ‘This is clear from the ‘context of ‘classical q 
Lezes Christian Universi ity ‘thought about bureaucracy which is a concem 
rationality in the modern world. One of the 
conditions of rationality, according to the ‘clas- 
re and Procedure in Bureaucracy: A sce i is finding some balance between discre- 
_ tion and conformance, personal involvement and 


By Roy G. and Rogert 
__ indifference, and a major modern attempt to 


esota 1956. vii, 201, pp. $4.00. 


one propositions are stated ‘with | a their reformulation, Francis and Stone 
and tested with a degree of precision rare in interpret ‘classical’ handling of the ‘ideal type’ 

_ the literature on bureaucracy, and inferences position in a manner never used by Weber or 

: are drawn with admirable restraint and modesty. any other ‘classicist’ to my knowledge. Thus, it 
- On the other hand, the criticisms which I must is i ry that the ‘ideal type’ of bureaucracy 


might have e produced a ‘more. satisfactory” bureaucracies’ a as if this. sorting operation ‘would 

study. allow a total description of the behavior of 

- Two propositions, drawn from the ‘classical’ bureaucrats rather than an analytical abstraction 

_ of bureaucracy as put by Weber and ex- of tendencies to behave. It is clearly the latter, — 


_ panded by Merton, are the foci for analysis. - I would hold, which is always at issue in ‘classi- 
“First that bureaucracy implies a ‘procedural cal’ writings on bureaucracy; the problem being 

_ orientation’ (i.e., tendency to make rule-follow- under what conditions, to what degree, and with 
- ing paramount over service to clients). Second, a what consequences are a procedural orientation 
‘that bureaucratic organization implies ‘imper- A and impersonal relations to be found. __ pes 
sonality’ in inter-employee relations, Five tests (based on observation of employee- 


z It seems to me that the test of these proposi- client interviews, interviews of clients and em- 
: ‘tions, as used by Weber, Merton, and others, . ployees, and analysis of official agency boc 
patently calls for a comparative framework and the use of certain job placement forms) 
(this might, of course, be a comparison of units lead to the conclusion that the first proposition | 
within a single organization as in Gouldner’s (a dominant procedural orientation will be 
Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy or Blau’s found) is invalid, and that employee actions 
The Dynamics of Bureaucracy, both mentioned _ and attitudes exhibit both procedural and serv- 
_by Francis and Stone as converging studies with ice orientations. Interviewing further” reveals 
é their own). This since the fundamental ques- that the second proposition (close personal rela- 
tions raised he these writers are whether ‘more — _ tions between ag will not be found) is 
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of bureaucracy needs reassess- 


The reassessment makes three major points. cogent andexciting, | 
First, ‘bureaucracy’ is best viewed as a ‘prin- §_ The joint work of three economists and a 
ciple of social organization,’ rather than a type sociologist (who is given top billing), this 7 
‘of organization, variably present in concrete so- - smoothly written and closely reasoned volume 7 
‘cial systems. But this zs the ‘classical’ position. seeks to answer the question, “On what theory — 
Second, an alternative organizational principle, _ can the themes, symbols, arguments, which form 
‘professionalism’ is latent in situations where — the business. ideology be explained?” In char- 
routine procedures cannot ‘be substituted for _acteristically systematic style the authors start 
individual skills and competes with ‘bureaucracy’ = their quest for an answer with a general theory | 
in the structuring of employee relations to pro- of the role of ideologies in social life: they find 
cedures. Third, neither ‘bureaucracy’ nor ‘pro- it in “the strain and conflicts inherent in every 
fessionalism’ imply any negation of inter-em-— institutional position in a complex society.” The 
ployee relations developed on the job from those major themes of business ideology are viewed 
developed off the job. I have suggested that as “verbal and symbolic resolutions of these 
the first part of this proposition needs a com- - conics? Serving thus as a means of resolving 
parative framework to be answered. On the -change-induced as well as role-inherent strains, 
basis of their reassessment, the authors suggest ‘the business ideology performs a major social 
reformulations of their resultant hypotheses (re- : and social function as an orthodoxy. There is 
garding the presence of conflicting orientations here a conceptual ambiguity which mars this 
and types of relations in an organization) in the thoroughly valuable work. The authors stipulate — 
direction of specifying the conditions under — that the business creed—a product of the a 
which a procedural orientation and impersonal _ ture, the institutional system, and the institu- 


relations will develop in a social system exhibit- 


| These reformulated hypotheses connecting 


type of work, organizational position, and em- 
phasis on procedure, and bureaucracy, profes- 
sionalism, and segregation of spheres of personal 
relations in large-scale organizations are worthy 


sis on illustrating the confusion of the ‘classi- 
- cists’ and its tendency to leave ‘bureaucracy’ in 
an unanalyzed condition of action and attitude 
until: after research was finished, these hy- 
-potheses remain only “plausible conjectures. 
With the authors’ considerable facility for trans- 
= theory into testable propositions, this is 


b a more positive reading of the ‘classics’ would 
not have suggested these (or these types of) 
: propositions, connecting specific conditions in- 
volved in _bureaucratization with specific out-— 
comes in belief and behavior, as those bearing 
investigation in the first place. 
SHELDON L. NGER 


= 
Center for Advanced Study aaa 
in Behavioral Sciences 


"Sutton, SEYMOUR E. ‘(CARL KAYSEN, 4 


of serious consideration. But given the frame- 


_ only to be regretted. And one wonders whether — 


tional ‘role—is logically and historically prior: 


characteristics” of the creed. Yet throughout the — 
text “creed” is seen as ideology; creed, it ap- 
pears from the e interchangeable use of | of the terms, ue 


> 


ing the bureaucratic mode of organization. - s the book is thus a report on the ‘ ‘ideological _ 


ology” is not monolithic and indeed ddsinguish 
between “classical” and “managerial” “strands”? 
of “the creed,” though they recognize that 
public utterance and private belief are not nec- — 
essarily synonymous, and though they point to 

= immense variability of individual business- 
man thinking, nonetheless the impression “of 

= realism which they seek to avoid is un- a 
mistakable as they make successively paired : 
‘comparisons of these strands in discussions of 
such categories of economic reference as enter- 7 
‘prise, , ownership, the executive, labor, and so 

on. In these discussions, it must be added, they | 
manage to describe, without forensics, the na- 

_ ture of the persisting reality to which the creed 

part ofthe bo will probably find the second 
part of the book, which is devoted to an analysis” : 

a the creed, very valuable in its portrayal : 
the “roots” of the ideology. Their explanation is 
three-fold: cultural (traditional American 
themes), , institutional (the interlocking relation- 

: oe of American democracy and private enter- 
~~" prise), and motivational (the role expectations 


versity Press, 1956. - ail, head PP. $6.75 75. ae business executives). In their analysis of the 


James Tospin. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 


"analysis of the ideology of American business 


considerable contribution to the general theory 


This volume is a painstaking and Se of the creed (ideology), they make a 


As a case > study of an ideology, it is rare indeed ; 


ideo! ogy. final chapter assesses the stabil- 
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the creed; they find some hopefulness in for its political activity, even hou the authors. I 


the thought that “The strains of the business- could find little direct evidence of impact. Per. 
_ man’s role do not necessarily enslave him for- haps the most interesting portion of this volume 
_-ever to the nineteenth century economist.” | —_— deals with a typology of union members based | 


The ‘ “representative anecdote” which itp on their interest in politics and their attitudes } 


in this book consists of five sorts towards pres 
of exhibits: (1) pamphlets, leaflets, journals and _—s Unfortunately a basic fault in the pre of 
other materials distributed by business firms a study leaves many of their findings very 
and organizations; (2) statements by business- much up in the air. Because they interviewed | 
_ men and spokesmen at Congressional hearings; _ only union members, it is never clear whether | 
GB) business advertisements; (4) articles and - their findings are characteristic of Detroit UAW 
- editorials in business periodicals and in financial "members in particular or of persons in general 
sections of newspapers; and (5) speeches, books who are of the same socio-economic status and | 
nd other public utterances by individual busi- © _ ethnic background. Consequently they are ap- 
— Resemen. _ From a methodological point of view — parently forced in their analysis of their data to 
the following statement is surely food for focus on differences among union members 
. thought! “The universe of business ideology is rather than between union members and other 
too vaguely defined for the application of formal groups in the population at large. Although 
: ‘sampling concepts. The material we have ex- these intra-union differences are most skillfully 
amined discloses such homogeneity in its major analysed, they do not seem to be the main 
themes that we have no fears that our report direction in which a study of union members 
¢ suffers from an unrepresentative selection of should proceed. For this reason, at many points 
the reader is forced to remind himself that the 


Pavt Meanows "persons under study are union members. For 


oe Nebreska _many of the analy ses attempted it is quite ir- 
relevant that union members are being studied. | 
When on Votes: A Study of Auto Workers. Notwithstanding this unfortunate gap in the 


By ArtHur Kornuauser, Haroxp L. Sxep- study, this is a volume of considerable interest 
-parp and ALBERT J. Maver. New York: Uni- . 4 to those working in the relatively new field o/ 


versity Books, 1956. 352 $5. political sociology. A wealth of data is presented 

oe nei = on the voting behavior of a significant group 

5 Although the usual voting , study isolates union of the voting population. The data are very skill- 

_ members as one among many of the demographic fully analy zed and the findings are well pre- 

Subgroups whose vote is tallied separately, none sented. 
has attempted to study the voting behavior of 

PETER H. Rosst 

this group in such detail as does the present Pe rre 
niversity of Chicago 


volume. Here we are given an intimate account _ 
of how the Detroit Members of the United Auto 

- Workers voted in the 1952 presidential election. — Union Democracy: The Internal Politics of the 

The data are obtained from a survey of the peraton Typographical Union. By Sevy- 
union members taken shortly before the 1952 MOUR MarTIN Lipset, MARTIN A. Trow, and 
election. The study was under the sponsorship Coreman. Foreword by 


of the union itself. Kee Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956. xxviii, 
455 pp. $7. 50. 


| 


_ This study in political i is a scholars 
dat 
Democratic and Republican candidates was re- delight. Its is 


tailed of where the of the 


cruited. We learn, for example, that the 


stronger ies counters’ ettachassed to the union, creative resourcefulness in the utilization of its 
‘- documentary, intensive interview, and question- 


nicity, income, and so on—which affect the vote. case studies clothes its ‘propositions with life. 
of the general population, also affect the vote — The various foundations and funds which con 
of union members, although to a lesser degree. tributed the $17,000 for this study were re 
Kornhauser et al. also pay considerable atten- warded with an unusual payoff. 
“then to the union members view of the union’s. The three authors lead an exciting chase. - 
role i in political action. We learn that the more indicate how the political processes within th . 
_ Democratic the individual the more likely he is ITU are maintained by both internal and ex- 
to approve of his union’s attempts to’ affect the ternal organizational processes, some of which 
vote behavior of the membership. All told, ed back into the maintenance of the demo- 
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= itself. Again, instead of merely de- 
scribing the impact which leadership ir in a two- 
party union has upon the function: 
electoral process, these authors tr out how 
adequate supplies of leadership are maintained. 
They investigate the legitimacy granted to in- 
ternal conflict which in turn allows leaders: to 
function in opposition groups. 
_. Lipset, Trow, and Coleman were able to do 
better in tracking down the processes which 


BOOK REV VIEWS 


search for the determinants of the cccupationsl it is difficult to countenance the use of raw per- 


with differing ideologies to social 


aia & 


centage differences according to the whims of - 

the authors, as occurred on a few occasions when = 

a a percentage difference in one instance is -con- 


difference i is unimportant (e. g., 
25 vs. Figure 35 and corresponding text). Only 
once was I able to find an error in interpretation 


ot data. In arguing the differential sensitivity of 


climate, parallel changes in voting behavior 


- maintain the democratic political process in the were interpreted as indicating divergent (rather 


typographer’ s union than they were able to lo- 
cate the factors w hich originated crucial features 


than parallel) reactions to social 1 context because 
of ideology (pp. 357-362). 


of the system. By and large the historical ma- = Although the authors approached their study 


terials available on the development of the union 
were too poor to make critical determinations. 
q The three authors were but mildly interested 
‘in doing a case study of the ITU for its” own 
‘sake. By conceiving it as a deviant case, -con- 
- trasting it with the less democratic American 
labor unions, they were able to add significantly 
to the analysis made by Michels of the “Iron 
Law of Oligarchy.” They find that Michels’ law 


specify conditions under which democratic proc- 
— esses continue, despite increases in bureaucrati- 
zation. Although the 22 propositions formalized — 
the conclusion of the study will most 


ganizations, their rich conceptualizations of oc- 
Prog and political processes were stated 


development of the main body of sociology. 
Their clarification of the mechanisms of friend- 
‘ship and the operation of status in Homan’ Ss 


their fascinating footnotes, they sketch the 
plications of their work for such bodies 
theory as conformity behavi ior, social mobility 

Perhaps because these workers have done such 
os work, the critic’s level of aspiration © 
rises. Thus, one is disturbed by the consistent — 
lack of- any investigation of the ‘interrelation- 
in ships among the various measures which are used 
to estimate the magnitude of a single conceptual 
- variable. For example, in handling the notion 
: of “participation,” at times one index, “knowl- 
edge of political issues,” is used to mirror the 
extent of participation, while ‘at another time 
another index, “attendance at meetings,” will be 
used. This is important because of the wide- 
spread failure in other studies to obtain ade- 
quate interrelationships among measures pur- 
ported to index the same conceptualized process. 

_ Although the arguments for the omission of sig- _ 
a nificance tests are well stated in the appendix, © 


is not iron, but that it is quite possible to considered by the authors. ee eee 


in such ways so as to contribute directly to a 


in terms of refuting or confirming Michels’ 
“Tron Law of Oligarchy,” their interpretations 
of data indicate no doctrinaire approach. Con- | 
stantly one is given alternative interpretations, 
which then are tracked down through special 
analyses in the footnotes or as special sub- — 
analyses within the text itself. Only occassion- 
ally did this reviewer find himself able to sug- 
gest alternative hypotheses which had not been — 


_ Parts of the analysis of political process in 
this study are classic vignettes. The use of. 
“ideological sensitivity” as the intensive dimen- 
¢ sion of the “liberalism-conservatism” continuum 


useful guide posts to the student of labor or- _ Prov es a powerful device for understanding the — 


quite different ways in which conservative mem- 
bers of the union become politically active, as 
contrasted with the ways by which more liberal 
members become activated (pp. 92-102). Per- 
haps the careful, penetrating analysis of union 
membership (pp. 261-266) will serve as a ny 
_— rective to those carelessly written essays about 


"behavior. In both the text and ‘especially. in the determinants s of participation in union meet- 


ings. This section could well serve as a model 


_ for the training of graduate students in sociol- — 


Because this work is a 
“study, its | chief value is that of more careful 
and more extensive specification of the mecha- 
nisms involved in the politics of the “mass a 
_ciety.” Throughout the book there is an attempt 
to develop concepts which would handle the 
behavior of groups as they relate themselves to 
each other—the large local vs. the small local, 
the local vs. the international. But this attempt 
to develop a sociology of groups, as contrasted 
with their social psychology of individuals in 
_ organizations, is quite incomplete, as the authors 
fully acknowledge. The fruitfulness of the study 
_ augurs well for the potential of work at the 
-inter- -group level. May the foundations and funds — 


_ which reaped these results at the social psycho- 


logical level be wise enough to allocate on nae 


of sufficient magnitude to enable execution of 
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interorganizational datas needed te ow Th The Core of ‘the City: A Pilot Study of of Chang. 4 
further the political process of a “mass society.” al = Land Uses in Central Business Districts. 


GuetzKow By Joun RANNELLS. New York: Columbia 


Carnegie Institute of ‘Technology University Press, 1956. xxix, 237 pp. $5.50. 


During its too-brief history the Institute for 
‘Social Aspects of Wartime Evacuation of Amer- Urban Land Use and Housing Studies at Co. 
_ ican Cities: With Particular Emphasis on _lumbia University produced several first-class 
Long-Term Housing and Reemployment. Dis- publications. The book under review is in the 
aster Study Number 4. Committee on Disaster same stream as Urban Traffic: A Function of 
Studies. By Frep C. Ixré and Harry V. Land Use, by R. B. Mitchell and C. Rapkin; 
_ Kincarp. Washington, D. C.: National Aca- it is, in fact, a logical extension of this study, 
_ demy of Sciences—National Research Council using the same theoretical framework and the 
(Publication 393), 1956. xii. 100 pp. $2.00, city gue? study. 
e present study constitutes an “examination 
land-based activities and their changing pat- 
‘This study is a serious and systematic ap- _terns—the accommodations provided for them, 
_ praisal of the problems involved in the removal their locations with respect to each other, and 
of essential and non-essential persons from active relationships among them.” Its focus i is 
American cities threatened by atomic attack. ‘upon “the underlying systems of activity and 
- The areas considered include: (1) housing he effects, as they dev elop, on the urban re- 
_ evacuees, (2) interpersonal problems which wil ~ sources that are embodied in land and buildings 
arise in billeting communities, (3) re-employ- and services.” 
ment of evacuees in dispersed communities, (4) "There are of the material 
_ transportation of evacuees, and (5) problems of | , this study. The first five chapters deal with 
_ political administration. Alternative solutions to relationships among activity systems in city 
_ 4 problems in each of these areas are systemati-— aa oo titles indicate the line of ap- 
cally appraised, and the most realistic alterna- "proach: Cites on Concentestions of Ace 
tive is then considered in detail. to hee tivities, Systems and Patterns of Urban Activity, 
_ The authors are rather optimistic that the _ Establishments and Their Linkages, The Physi- 
_ national economy can survive atomic attack. — cal Setting, and, Land Use in Central Business 
_ They conclude that, (1) billeting omg ved Districts. In the second part of the book, 
- limits experienced by western European cities analytic devices are developed and applied to 
during World War II can absorb the necessary the Central Business District of Philadelphia. 
(2) problems of family adjustment Locational patterns of establishments are 
can be minimized if evacuees make their own scribed and analyzed by constructing distribu. 
-billeting arrangements with friends and relatives tion curves, indexes of concentration, and meas- 
s non-target areas, (3) moderate expansion of ures of location (e.g. center of gravity, density 
existing productive facilities in non-target areas profiles, and radius of dispersion). The use of 
can meet essential war production demands, (4) 4 large-scale grids, the smoothing of mapped data, _ 
_ rapid and wholesale evacuation of cities with — and problems that arise in dealing with situations 
_ present transportation resources is feasible. To” involving irregular map units are discussed 
_ obtain optimal housing with minimum trans-— briefly. Simple and multiple comparisons amoug 
portation costs, a mathematical technique is: groups of blocks of various business groups are 
proposed. explored. Certain schematic relationships are in- 
__ The conclusions reached are based on a care- vestigated. The third division of the book intro- 
ful examination of data, studies, and experi-— - a comparison of 1934 and 1949 data, con- 
- in Europe and the United States. If the _ cluding with a chapter on planned arrangement 
a has shortcomings, they are: (1) failure to of urban land uses. This last chapter urges the 
peer how poorly executed plans may lead to . early and thorough investigation of linkages and 
= failures, (2) possible underestimation of "urban nucleations, leading—finally—to the form- 
the range of atomic destruction which may pre-- ohutien of 0 theory | of locational arrangement in 


vent peripheral areas from assuming the added urban areas. os 
of housing and production, and (3) The 


adequate consideration of the complex eo } lieved somewhat by appendices presenting addi- 


of specifying production. demands made on sur tional data. A glossary of terms would have 
-_-viving industrial areas under alternative national — been a useful addition; the inclusion of an index 
Policies. would have greatly facilitated use of the study. 

_ The expanded Table of Contents is a most wel- 


come feature, indeed. The author Tr a 
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_— or of ingenious and illuminating m mapping down through incorporated villages u ‘under 1000 
and other analytical techniques, making clear to the “other rural” areas. By ignoring the pos- 
their advantages and limitations. Numerous sible division of urbanized areas into central | 
avenues for further study are suggested through- cities and urban fringes and the populations of 
out. Many of these are quite practicable ~~ into nonfarm and farm, the classification. 
the city of Philadelphia but comparative — — used in Part I seth 11 Categories. — 


sarily await the collection | of requisite data. 


of. -place is the it provides for 


a _ Persons undertaking studies of central busi- an appraisal of the “rural-urban continuum” 
pkin: ness districts in particular, and others construct which has been proposed as a substi- 
’ 


in urban areas in general, will recognize this tute for the “rural-urban” dichotomy. On the 


publication as a genuine conteibution to these whole the demographic measures employed show 
subjects. rather surprising regular variation by size of 
ation GERALD Breese place. There are important exceptions, however, 
pat- “Princeton University of which occur in the case of the rural 
ion nonfarm group and seem to result from the sub- 
, and Social Characteristics of Urban an and Rural Com- divisions of this La which are used. That — bs 


ffe 
‘munities, 1950. A Volume in the Census Mon-_ there are important differences within both the — 


Series. By Otis DuptEy DUNCAN and 
Apert J. Retss, Jr. for the SocraL ScIENCE 


_ urban and rural populations is made amply clear, — 
and the lack of solid support for the continuum ./ 


concept may very well result from the particular 
RESEARCH COUNCIL in cooperation with the size categories here employed. The rural non- 


U. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, Bu REAU 
terial OF THE CENsus. New York: John Wiley farm fo 


-sidual” category and the authors’ attempt “i 
Cc 

Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., , 4 differentiate components within it is commend- 

It is more ‘than coincidence that the title of The task of determining “demographic a and. 
this volume is so similar to that of the study social differences among communities spatially 
which William F. Ogburn published in 1937: organized is made difficult by the lack of agree- 
this study is a lineal descendent of Ogburn’s ment among researchers on the definition of such 
Social Characteristics of Cities. However, new concepts as “suburb,” “rural-urban fringe,” and 


census procedures in the classification ‘of the “satellite cities.” The Census has neither defined 
Iphia. population by size of place introduced into the nor delineated these places, with the result that 
1950 Census coupled with very extensive tabu- - individual researchers have been free—and have 
tribu- ' lations in terms of this new classification enable been forced—to define these concepts in terms iY 
come i Duncan and Reiss to extend their study = of census categories which are available. In this i 
ensity| * sample of cities to the total U. S. population. volume this had led to the employment of two i 
The special report of the 1950 Census of different definitions of “suburbs,” under both 
‘data, Population, “Characteristics by Size of Place,” q which, however, over a dozen cities of over | 7 
ations is the authors’ principal source of data which 100,000 are included. It will come perhaps asa 
~yssed they analyze in terms of the hypotheses and : shock to the residents of Elizabeth, New Jersey, ; 
mong concepts developed in the field of human ecology — and Gary, Indiana, to know they are leading the ie 
ps are social morphology. The fundamental morpho- life so extolled by popular writers on sub- 
reine  ‘0gical characteristics of communities (size- of- urbanization. The authors are, I believe, more i 
intro place categories as used here) are size, spatial 7 successful with their definition of the rural-urban = ' 
om organization, growth and decline, and functional fringe, a success, , however, which prevents their —= 
ement -Secialization. The general hypothesis of the = | of this community type as it exists fs 
a3 the study is that “differentiation among communi- throughout the country. Their study of the Chi- - 
sail ties in one or - another of these basic character- cago fringe for which they could obtain data nl 
form istics is associated with variation in other char- is a methodological model which might well be i 


acteristics.” In the analysis these four factors followed by other researchers for a better under- 
| x fferences” among standing of this growing and important com- a 

communities or the independent variables which munity type. 


addi are studied in relation to such dependent vari- The last major section n of this volume deals a 
have ables as population characteristics, socio-eco- with the functional economic specialization of 
index omic level, and the distribution and movement cities and the economic and socio- demographic 7 
study. of population in space. correlates of specialization. Specialization is de-_ Z 
twee _ The complete size-of- place classification is a termined by the “export activity” of a commu- : - 
ses 8 complicated one comprising 17 categories which | nity, and is that portion of economic activity - 
ie range from urbanized areas of 3 million or more over and above what is ne needed to satisfy local 7 
| | 
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‘demand. Employment of this concept enables Judged from these ese standpoints it seems to the 
one to determine specialization in cities of all reviewer that this book has several shortcom. 
_ sizes but does require the use of changing cri- _ ings. (1) The connecting material added by the 
teria of specialization for sizes of cities. The editors is entirely too scanty and too indefinite, _ 
s classifying procedure employed is a further im- - The introductory statements make no pretense | 
¢ provement on past efforts in that it gets away of binding the nine chapters into a coherent 

from the “either or” situation by allowing a whole so that a pattern for a course in popula- 


given community to appear in in more than an one tion theory policy clearly emerges. There 


There are in this monograph a “number: of the 39 selections in the course as an entity or 
minor points of interpretation which I would to one another even within their own chapters, 
_ dispute in addition to major questioning of some It seems to the reviewer that it is only reason- 
of the functional definitions employed. How- able to expect this in the light of the editors’ 
ever, this volume will undoubtedly rank among statement that this may provide a “self-con- 
Bs best in the Census Monograph Series both tained” basis for a theoretical course. (2) The 
for its its of student who would profit from the use 
“of these readings i is not clearly specified. If it is 

chiefly for undergraduates who have 

had no previous work in population many of the 
selections, excellent as they are, will have little 
Population Theory and ‘meaning to them. Many, perhaps most, of the 
4 articles were originally aimed at better prepared 


ings. Edited by JosePH J. SPENGLER and OTIs 

Dupey Duncan. Glencoe: The Free Press, students. (3) If the readings are intended pri- 

1056. x, 522 pp. $7.50. a marily for graduates who already have consider- 
able familiarity with population | ‘materials: ‘the 


a _ ft his volume i is the first of two—the other be- _ 

; Selected * case is quite , different. For them the chief addi- 
- tional need is not for simpler readings but for 


functional class. no statements indicating the signiiicance of 


ing “entitled; ; Demographic 


companion as a source book of out- from different angles. 


To a reviewer a book of readings (like atext- Miami 
book) presents peculiar problem. If it is 
merely a gathering together of articles intended 
for supplementary reading in a definite type of 7 Comtown— -Metropolis: Case Study of a Citys 
7 course the framework of which is widely known 7 Growth and Structure. By Rosert H. Tat- 
and accepted, it is to be judged primarily by BERT. Foreword by Austin L. 
- what it adds to the texts (or outlines) available © 4 Fort Worth: Leo Potishman Foundation, 


by filling i in the gaps in existing aids and by the ‘Texas Christian 1956. xvii, 274 


quality of the selections presented for this $ $4. .. 


purpose. Professor Talbert has prepared in conv enient 
- If, on the other hand, the readings are a form a fact-book on Fort Worth and its develop-_ 
~ tended to provide the basis for a course which is _ ment. His principal theoretical concern is with — 


_ “self-contained,” _as seems to be the primary the significant role of local leadership in pid 


_ purpose here, judgment must rest on a different — ing a metropolis out of a cowtown indifferently 
_ basis It is no longer primarily a question of 


‘how well the selections fill in gaps, or emphasize adv antaged by nature ov er other pioneer s settle- 
€é e more significant points in a course, or even ments in north Texas. It is his view that urban 


of the quality of the individual selections but Sociologists in the Park- Burgess tradition have 
rather of how well they are integrated by the over-emphasized the impersonal anges of 
editor(s) to give them the unity which every. forces w which determine urban structure. 
college course should possess as well as being a =_ His ten chapters begin with two which inter- 
survey of a particular field of knowledge. This i is pret Fort Worth growth from an 1849 military 
especially needed in theoretical courses such as outpost to a 1955 city of 350,000 population in 
this book is intended to s serve. There is also the terms of crucial economic changes, often, as in 
further consideration regarding the level of aca- the case of the coming of the railroads and the = 
demic attainment of the students for whom 3 packing plants, sponsored and subsidized by ag. 


readings intended. gressive community leadership. A chapter care 
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iully summarizing population compos mention in spite of the in 
trends follows. Chapter four provides detailed both ats 
census- -tract analysis of 1950 demographic, hous- — 
ing, and pathology data. Five chapters follow | 
which emphasize standard statistical and _his- 
torical data on (1) economy, (2) housing, (3) 
health and welfare facilities, (4) municipal gov- 
ernment, and (5) education. Ih a final chapter, | 
Professor Talbert pleads for. a leadership which 
will satisfy for Fort Worth the following basic 
pters, | community needs: “(1) A stable economy. (2) 
ason- An educational sy stem which successfully trans- 
litors’ mits the necessary skills and understanding for — 


Costs and ‘Health 
Insurance: A Nationwide Survey. By ae 
ANDERSON and Jacos J. FELDMAN. New 

York: The Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill < 
1956. xix, 251 Pp. $6. 50. 


Chronic Illness in the United States. Volume II: - 
Care of the Long-Term Patient. By the Com- 


ity or 


f-con- mature living in our society . (3) A program of | MISSION ON CHRONIC ILLNEss. Cambridge: 

) The | health and sanitation which successfully utilizes << ‘i University Press for The Common- 
e use the current knowledge of medicine and scie wealth I Fund, 1956. XY, 606 PP. $8.50. 0. 
fitis | (4) Stable family life. (5) Effective religious | Organized Hor Meus ‘Medical C fue New Tos 
have | periences. (6) A program of recreation which is = Cjzy._ A Study of Nineteen Programs. By The 


HospiraL CouNCIL OF GREATER NEW YoRK. 
_ Cambridge: Harvard Univ ersity Press for The 


ment of mature adults. (7) A physical structure 


of the * both re-creative and conducive to the develop- 


f the _ which maintains maximum standards for safety, ‘Commonw ealth Fund, 1956. xvi, 538 Pp. $8. 00. _— 
ared convenience, and the aesthetic needs of the peo- 
Large ortions | of thes e e thr ee books are of 
i pri- | ple. (8) A program for housing the population 0 
sider- “which will recognize the needs of people.” .: oo only peripheral interest to the sociologist. How- 7 
263) ever, since aspects of each of them merit careful 


_ | Students of urban social structure will he dis- consideration by at least some > sociologists, this 

mya f appointed to find, however, that the book’s review will attempt to delineate their sociologi- 

| avowed focus on leadership has not been imple- al significance. Space will not permit ee 
mented by analysis of leadership and power consideration of their substantive content. 

- structure as it operates in relation to crucial © Dr. Anderson describes his study as “pri- 

—— ~ issues and value conflicts now confronting Fort marily an economic study of the distribution of 

: ne - Worth. There is, for example, in all the discus- - the costs of personal health services and the ef- 
4 sion of economy and economic development, no 7 fect of voluntary health insurance in waco 

a reference to organized labor and changing power the costs of such services” (p. 88). Because of 


patterns in industrial relations. There is in the this limitation, the specific findings - from this” 


City’s chapter on education no mention of the de- 1953 study of a national “area probability” type 
Tat segregation decision of the Supreme Court, nor sample of American families will be of a 
aEID, any analysis of public opinion or leadership interest to medicaleconomists. =~ 
ie alignments in relation either to compliance with, | However, one finding of particular significance _ 


or patterned evasion of, the law of the land. to this reviewer was that: “approximately 77 
Brief reference is made to the interesting Gruen per cent of those families which currently have 
Plan which would build a freeway around the some [health] insurance originally obtained one 

Fort Worth central business district, eliminate of their present policies through a group” (p. 


elop- all surface vehicular traffic inside the freeway _ 18), “group” usually meaning the breadwinner’s | 
with - loop, and provide service to loop establishments place of work or union. This finding reflects an 
elop- _— through tunnels, But no discussion is provided - increasing reliance by Americans upon their jobs 

ently of the sociological dimensions of this proposal as sources of direct benefits other than income 
ettle- the | pressures supporting and those opposing - glene: With an increase in the number and vari- | 


3 
= 


ban _it, factors in its likely adoption or rejection, and ___ ety of desires and needs fulfilled by the Ameri- 
have “the probable repercussions of its actual building. can’s job, the sociologist can anticipate further 
n of Only in a final page and a half is reference made ——_ of “the job” as the focus of the in- 
Ke to the fact that Fort Worth is really half a _ dividual’s sense of identity and of his orien a- 
nter- metropolis, with Dallas the other half. To deal tion regarding his total society. 
itary _ With the trade area of Fort Worth apart from _ The detailed section on methodology by Mr. 
yn in that of Dallas, as Professor Talbert does, seems Feldman represents an exemplary documenta-— 
asin unrealistic. It would have made much more - tion of the assumptions and procedures em- 
1 the sense, in this reviewer’s view, to have “written a ployed in the study as well asa critical evalu a 
y ag Dallas- Fort Worth story, “in which a central tion of the data themselves. ae : 
care- might have been of a Both Organized Home Medical Care Care in n New 
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York City and Care o of the . Long- Term m Patient 1 reconcile family anc and professional life. " 
_ deal intensively with related medical problems — cussion refers to British, French, Swedish ang | 
= deserve the humane attention of all American womai. Pertinent statistics are pre- 
_ Americans as well as the professional attention - sented with commendable impartiality, but are 
sociologists. glossed over in suggested “reforms.” At least in 
Attitudes of patients, and their families, ~ -_ regard to American = women, the proposals seem 
well as the attitudes of medical personnel and unrealistic. 
of the general public are discussed in both books ‘The authors argue argue that with small families 


in relation to their effects on the economic and and homes denuded of many traditional func. 
emotional impact of long-term illness. Students tions, housewives are under-employed, economi- 
of The Family will be especially interested in cally unproductive and mentally unstimulated, 
_ many sections of both books. For example, one Therefore, they suggest that housewives be 
_ theme in Care of the Long-Term Patient is ap- ‘ forced by public opinion to have full-time out- 
_ parent in the following: “Families are drained - side employment except during their children’s 
emotionally and economically [by chronic dis- early years. Their household duties are to be 
; ease], and associated with all chronic illness are performed _ commercially. The authors imply 
important dislocations in relationships between that each working wife should have a half-time 
the patient and his family and with society” _ servant. As they suggest, this does “sound like | 
(p. 11). While chronic illness and home care is a plan for women to take in each other’s wash- | 
- not exclusively confined to older people, ~~ ing.” Housework is also to be reduced for many 
_ tologists will also find in these books many families by communal living arrangements remi- 
analyses directly relevant to their investigations _niscent of the ill-fated cami launched in 
_as will social psychologists and those interested Russia after the revolution. 
in social stratification, Actually all available including that 
“a Both books, and especially that by the Com- quoted by the authors, indicates that American 


‘" mission on Chronic Illness, contain a number of housewives are neither unproductive nor under- | 
explicit and implicit suggestions for research by — employed. The authors’ statistics show that the 

_ sociologists of various professional persuasions. average urban American housewife spends ap- 

_ The gauntlet is thrown down to social scientists — proximately 80 hours a week on household du- 
_ in general by the Commission on Chronic Illness ties. If our grandmothers indeed worked more 


as follows: “Fact finding in the medical ond hours, one is tempted to inquire how many 
social sciences must have high priority in claims hours their weeks esatelnnd. ‘Careful studies 
on research funds and research personnel. Only have also indicated that through her housework, 
_ through research can we find clues to the dis- shopping and planning, the average American 
tribution and severity of chronic disabilities of housewife adds as much to her family’s real 
_ Various types, to their obscure causes, and to income as she could earn by outside employ- 
the factors that impede > or accelerate” their ment. The employed wife must surrender most 
progression” (p. 22). of her earnings for taxes, business expenses and 
It seems incumbent upon ‘sociologists. to ac- for frequently inadequate commercial perform- 
cept a major responsibility in future public ance of her household duties. seaside ee 
_ health efforts. In accepting their responsibilities Insufficient recognition is given to the fact 
they must be prepared to extrapolate from gen- that while the American home has lost some 
eral sociological theory to the particular health functions, it has gained others and ‘standards 
problem at hand; and, at least equally impor- { 
tant, they must be willing to perform yeoman vious generations expected to “live aoauae 
service in the mundane but vital task of “fact without servants, although they frequently had 
help from nearby relatives and older chil- 


Norman A. Now housewives in a large and increasing 


 Ofees of of The ‘Surgeon General section of the population | are expected to be 
Department of the Army 


interior decorators, hostesses, child psycholo- 
vm gists, dieticians and attractive, alert companions. 
Women's Two Roles: Home end Work. By Awa ie if each housewife sought outside employ- 

Humanities Press, 1956. xiii, 208 pp. $5.00. 
i A fact which the authors admit but generally — 

‘This is a well-intentioned but naive effort to ignore is that conflict between professional and 
olve the much- discussed “dilemma” of modern homemaker roles exists largely in the lives of a 
an relatively small number of well-educated, intel- 
and highly motivated women. Americal 
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he dis. ae show that even among _ graduates § In discussing services for the — in New 

ish and _—a_ large majority of wives have no desire for 2 City, the authors emphasize the hetero- 
re pre- | outside work. Charges of unproductiveness and geneity of older people’s needs, wishes, and © 
but are| | under-employment do a disservice to housewives capabilities disclosed by their survey. For this — 
least in and to husbands and unmarried women. Such feason, they recommend a variety of additions — 
s seem = may give husbands and unmarried to or modifications of community services for 


he women highly unrealistic views of the role and - pa by different members of the aged population. 
‘amilies| functions of the housewife. And the busy howse- As a result of this study, an Adult Counselling 


1 func- wife may be distressed by a lack of appreciation — ‘Center was opened in the Kips Bay-York orkville 
‘onomi- by doubts about her own worth. Health Center. 
ulated, _ Despite some contradictions and shortcom- The authors use the concept of role loss or an 
ves be} ings, the book offers statistics and a provocative © equivalent idea at various points in interpreting 
ne out-| | viewpoint of interest to sociologists concerned — ‘the data of the survey, but their interpretations 
ildren’s with the problems of the educated woman. are only sketchily pulled together. A more ex- 
tobe) EVELyN ELLs plicit and systematic statement of an analytic 
imply Kansas. City, ‘model to subsume the data would have added 
If-time evidence of the data’s validity. It is to be hoped 
nd like that some future publication will set forth such | 
; wash ‘Five Hundred over ver Sixty: A Community. Survey 4 model. At a number of points the authors infer. 
many Aging. By Buananp ‘Korea, DAVID sequential patterns of change with aging from 
S remi FANSHEL, Atice M. Toco, and THomas S. data on subcategories of increasing age of re- - 


hed in .-—«»«»- LANGER. New York: Russell Sage Founda- spondents; the correctness of such inference re- 


tion, 1956. 345 pp. $4.00. mains to be demonstrated. 
ng that This ote. amet by the New York City : This study makes a substantial addition to 9 our 


nerican Department of Health, Cornell University, and | knowledge of aging. _ Those who wish to use 
under- Eg Sage Foundation, surveys adjustment to the study findings in community planning will, 
nat the “aging i ina sample of New Yorkers and appraises _ : no doubt be aided by the authors’ detailed dis- 
ds ap- health and welfare services ae the aged i in New iin cussion of programs for the aged. 7 

lmore| Five hundred respondents. sixty and over, | 
— i were by stratified area 


P England Tradition. By BARBARA MILLER 


ped | tga 17 per cent had foreign born fathers. ‘omon. Cambridge: Harvard vard University P Press, 
ata were obtained by a one to one-and-a- half 1956. “xi, 21 6 $4.3 75. 
mploy- hour interview covering from 160 to 230 items. 
r most A number of scales were constructed, including ‘This book i is an intellectual and social history 
es and ; measures of morale, conservatism, and disposi- of the development of an anti-immigration ide- 
rform- tion to use health services. ait omnes ology among the New England Brahmin leaders. 
get an Cross-tabulations yielded findings such as: —mainly in the last half of the nineteenth cen-— 
e fact’ poor health is associated with low morale among tury. This ideology is depicted as part of the 
low socio-economic status respondents but Social movement which culminated in the 
ndards among high "status respondents; retirement is. strictive immigration legislation of 1924. 
of pre- particularly disliked by those who are ‘socially _ _ The background of the movement in New | 
ously” isolated and who regard themselves as worse off England was a set of social values set deeply 
ly had than contemporaries; having a job is more into the Brahmin intellectual traditions of 4 
r chil- 5 closely associated with high morale than is keep- - predominantly rural society. These values were 
easing ing busy with recreational activities; social iso- = by urbanization, industrialization, — 
to be ation, or infrequent | contact with family and and the accompanying mass migratory move- 
cholo- - friends, is greater in the low status ‘group; non- ‘ments. Mrs. Solomon describes the way in — 
inions. 3 "isolation tends to be ye associated with worry this challenge first created conflict and uneasi- 
ssarily about one’s health; those in good health report ness in the minds of some leading New England 
nploy- having very few physical checkups by a physi- figures. Later this diffuse uneasiness became 
| cian; ethnic groups « differ in amount of worry "focused in a positive program for immigration 
erally _ over health and in amount of use of health _ restriction. This program was rationalized in 
al and substantial number of respondents terms of the social and biological science of the 
$ of a | z prefer special community services for the aged, day. The movement was intended to halt a pre- 
intel but another substantial number prefer com- sumed ethnic deterioration. As described in this 
— Red services without this age aera. - study, | the movement finally enlisted the sym- 
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_ pathy and active support of. large numbers of U Undersionding Minority Groups. - Edited by 
_ New England academic and other intellectuals. _-Joserx B. GitTLer. New York: John Wiley 
Only a distinguished “minority with faith” con Sons, Inc. ; London: and Hall, 
tinued to support the older conception of free 
‘ immigration as linked to American democratic This is of papers presented 


ideals, at an institute on American minority groups 


Vignettes of the ideas leading New England “sponsored by the University of Rochester during 


“the ist are the principal means of presenting — ar last three months of 1955. It is difficult to 

the historical evidence. Beginning with the in- "conceive of a more distinguished panel of ex- - 

tellectual conflicts of such figures as James Rus- perts on intergroup relations than the ten 
sell Lowell and Henry Adams, the movement  tributors. Four are sociologists (Ira de A. Reid, — 
finally developed a definite anti- immigration _ Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Clarence Senior and 
program with the support of such men as Robert — Joseph B. Gittler), two are historians (Oscar 


A. Woods and Henry Cabot Lodge. The intel- - Handlin and Cornelis de Kiewet), and the others 


“lectual minority dissenting from the anti-immi- 


gration program is represented by such men as — (Theodore Haas), philosophy (Wayne H. R. 


Josiah Royce and William James, - Leys) and journalism (John La Farge). Their 
"The kinds of issues and data dealt with in _ essays deal with six of our most conspicuous 


represent anthropology (John Collier), law 


_ this history are in the field of interest of many > minorities—Catholics, Indians, Jews, Negroes, 


- sociologists. Unfortunately, few sociologists are A Japanese and Puerto Ricans. Rounding out the 


trained to deal with the historical sources in volume are introductory and concluding papers 


_ which the richest data are found for many of on general aspects of minority groups and their 
their research problems. For example, in this problems. 


“case, the sociological problem is the process by ‘The focus of the institute was not ‘the “how” 
/ which social norms change under the impact of | 


. § of reducing prejudice and discrimination. In. 
population invasion. While Mrs. Solomon ac- stead, the primary effort was to delineate the 
a complishes her purpose as historian very well, 
-expli cit generalizations about the types of social 


— involved demands the attention of ae group status. In view of the importance i . 


a ike many social historians, the auth or is _ merit of the contributors, it is unfortunate that 


skillful in presenting the main features” of a 
t h a 
_mass of data in a lucid and interesting to asigned and 


_ One wonders if the felicitous style of such his- -— _ With summarily. The essays for the most = 
_ merely outline the salient historical and socio-— 
torical writing is not facilitated by a lesser con- 1 d 
cern than the sociologist has for specifying ogical landmarks of the minority groups in 
either the systematic sampling basis of general-— question. As a result, there is very little that is 
izations or the degree to which generalizations "eW here. The most original piece is Leys’ essay 7 
are true. Mrs. Solomon makes clear that she has 0” “The Philosophical and Ethical Aspects of — 
- consulted carefully the primary and “secondary Group Relations.” Professor Leys stresses that 
sources, but the data are necessarily presented the ideal of “good”. group relations requires 
_ illustratively rather than systematically. A so- more than the three negations: avoid misunder- 
_ciologist concerned with sampling» problems _ standings, avoid violence, and avoid prejudice. 
_ might ask: (1) Do the available documents or Furthermore, he makes a thought-provoking at- 
those consulted represent an adequate sample of tempt to show “false” clarity” of 
the New England intellectuals of the period? intergroup slogans by subjecting them to 
(2) On the basis of such an adequate sample, » Sn, ethical analysis. 
what proportion of the intellectuals held various _ Gittler’s concluding essay on ‘ “Understanding 
positions on the issue in question ? These ques- Minority Groups” is, as. one should expect, an 
tions are not intended in any way -as a criticism appraisal of what was offered by his contribut- — 
of findings of this study . They are intended to ing panel. But there is no good reason for 
call attention to the different methodology with __ withholding until the end of the book such pre- . 
— which | a sociologist might approach such prob- liminary matters as the statistical versus so- + 
lems. The work of the sociologist would cer- ciological meanings of minority, ‘definitions 
tainly be less readable, and, perhaps, no more Prejudice and discrimination, and the social psy- 
by MILTON L. BARRON 


vu niv ‘The College of New York 


minorities selected for discussion and to describe _ 
some of the problems arising from their minority | 
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from Vilna in "Poland, where it 


X. New York: Yivo Institute for Jewish Re- land from 1870 to 1897, and Sephardic, Ash- 


search, 1955. 320 pp. No price indicated.  —kenazic and Avignonese ‘Jews in France from 


previous volumes, give those “unac- 
1925, t 
quainted with the Yiddish language in which the 


cal destruction of the majority of the Jewish “lajority were originally published an ce 


population in Eastern Europe by the Germans 
have naturally resulted in a trend towards by — a 


United States and Europe 


greater and deeper interest on the part of the ~ 7 
 Yivo Institute in the structure and development Louis RoseNBERG 
of Jewish life in its various aspects on the Jewish Congress 

American continent, and particularly in the _ 

United States. To its original objective of study- ae The Negro Family in British Guiana: Family 
ing all aspects of Jewish life, past and present, ‘Structure and Social in the Villages. 
using the methods and techniques of modern | , 
social science, has been added the objective of Vou: “The Humanities 
interpreting Jewish life not only to the non-— Press, 1956. xvi, 282 pp. $6. 00. eu at 


Jewish academic world, but | also to the increas- 
ing number of Jews on the ; American — Dr. Smith has st set a twofold task for himself: 


~ who know little of the cultural background and to describe the British Guiana lower-class nana 


ents and grandparents in the lands which they *. 


family and to interpret the facts in light of — 
“general sociological theory.” By the latter he © 
left to make their homes in America. , means an analysis of systems, ‘the most inclusive 7 
~ Of the ten studies in this tenth ia. of which is the whole Guianese society. The data 


folkways which moulded the lives of their par- 


tin Annual of Jewish Social Science published were collected in three communities that varied 


in population (685 to 1727), in having different — 
degrees of economic prosperity, and in being | 
«“ located at different distances from the — 
of Aspects of New “Haven ewr presents 


- Part I, consisting of one chapter, is dev sania to 


in English, four deal with American and six 
with European topics. Aaron | Antonov sky’ 's study 


community of about 22 000 analyzes the 


attitudes shown by second generation Jews in. _ a brief comparative overview of the histories, 


ze Jews and non-Jews, and seeks to find 


that community to Jewishness, and to relations — ecologies, and basic economies of the three 
communities. In the | ‘six chapters constituting 
Part IJ, Dr. Smith carries out a masterful 


structural analysis of the family, focusing first — 


tion have been causal factors in the development then considera- 
ty. 

‘of such attitudes. eee | tions of kinship, marriage, and the communit 

a In Chapter VI he states the norms of household 


Joshua Fishman’ s investigation of “patterns of 
American self-identification among children of a Structure and grouping, along with the principle 


minority group” explores certain hypotheses by of matri- filiation, meaning the centrality and > 
means of individual interviews with 


out whether Jewish education, attitude of 
father to religious observance, age and occupa- 


- with the weak and werngd aspect of the 


schools, 


Benjamin Malzbere’s study Dis- In Part III Dr. ‘Smith places the matri-focal 


eases among Jews in New York State” 


is of household group or family in the context of 
particular interest, since the statistics of mental Guiana — by 


us to get some idea of the a to two. ‘cultural 

of some types of mental disease among Jews factors: a status system wherein the lower seg- 

and non-Jews. = ment is characterized by lack of mobility, im- 
The remaining six papers included in the vol- — posed by color; and the relative economic inde- » 
ume deal with such subjects, among others, as” pendence of women , particularly as their sons 

the institutional aspects of Jewish life in War- take over supportive responsibilities. This posi- 

saw in the 19t century, the Anglicization of tion brings the work in direct conflict with the — 


stability of the mother-child relationship in con- 
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the retention in- scale is constructed for each of four needs; 


4 -sofar as this is used to explain the importance affiliation, playmirth, succorance, and achieve. 
of women in West Indian family organization.  ment- recognition. In the study of | nine oop dl 
a further support his anti-African position, Dr. ‘] ties presented by the authors th 
Smith erects his explanation to a general hy-— “ence population used was, “all the men you a 
_ pothesis: that there will be positive ‘ “...cor- ever known.” Various indices were constructed 
_ relation between low social status in a stratified based on ratings made, ratings received, vari- 
society and a type of family system in which ances of ratings made and received, etc. It was 
men seem to lack importance as authoritarian found that fraternities high in need- satisfaction 
figures in in domestic relations. ” (p. 253). This a potential, as measured by these — indices, also 
tended to be high on various, independent meas- 
and a Scottish n mining , community, with s some “ures of morale and group achievement. 1 
negative evidence gleaned from the patrilineal § This instrument promises to be a useful addi- 
_ Tallensi. The Scottish example is specifically in- tion to the study of small groups. A serious 
"cluded to show that low status alone, without limitation, however, is the time required for 
+ : race or color, constitutes a sufficient independent administration. In this study thirty to forty-five 
-variable. There will certainly be differences of ‘Minutes were spent interviewing each group 
opinion as to whether or not the hypothesis member. This would be a handicap in the many 
: ~~ tested and supported, but the important instances when members of ongoing groups are 
_ fact remains it is testable. A rather dramatic reluctant to give the investigator more than a 
i ereragen that comes to mind and which cer- few minutes of their time. It would make re- 
- tainly supports the hypothesis is the Aginskys’ — . peated studies on the same group difficult. How- 
7 -_ pt of Pomo culture change. (Social ever, Gardner and Thompson are investigating 
‘Forces, , 26 (October 1947); pp. 84-87) the possibility of administering the instrument 
Pe Smith’s book is not only an excellent simultaneously to all group members. The time 
“analy sis of the British Guiana lower-class family, required for administration might further be 
it is by far the finest structural analysis of New __ reduced by ‘combining two or more of the four 
"World Negro family and kinship yet to appear. needs. The authors’ very limited investigation 
By posing a general hypothesis regarding the of the independence of these needs indicates that 
_ relationship between the importance of female there is considerable overlap among them. ne 
family réles and the social status system, his his A serious shortcoming of this work is the au- 
work becomes of theoretical interest as well. thors’ tendency to pay attention to the results 
Wa DAVENPORT their statistical tests only when these Support 
ale University their hypotheses, thus severely limiting the 


Social ‘Relations: and | Morale in Small Groups. Klein, in summarizing the work that has been 


By Exic F, GARDNER and Georce G. THOMP done in small groups, proceeds from a very 
son. New York: Appleton-Century- Crofts, simple to a more complex group situation, gradu- 


Ir , 1956. 312 6.00. — es ally taking into account a greater number of | 
P $ variables. Each chapter (with the unexplained 


‘The Study of Groups. By JosePHINE. Kte1s. exceptions of eight, nine, and twelve) is or 
_ New York: Humanities Press, 1956. ix, 200 ganized in terms of a series of assumptions, — 
Pp. $5. 00. defining a limiting condition. ‘The analyti- 
Gardner and Thompson introduce a new in- cal effects of each limiting condition are dis- 

_ strument for measuring social relations in small - cussed in terms of data from relevant studies. _ 
_ groups. Klein presents a summary of the prin- —=§ The first half of this small book does an 
ciples of small groups, based on the conclusions — - interesting job of summarizing and integrating 
of research in the field. 8s a great deal of work in the field of small groups, 
Gardner and Thompson’s social including a large number of different experi- 
_ strument is intended as an improvement over ments. The second half, however, is primarily a 
traditional sociometric techniques by providing: _ repetition on of the work of first Homans and then 
a rating for every member of the group, com- Bales, with some variations being made in 
parability of data between groups, and an equal _Bales’s schema. In the appendix the author pre- 

_ interval scale. Each group member, using the sents her own study of three small groups. “7 
assumption of a normal distribution, constructs Possibly because she is attempting to present 
a scale based on an outside reference population a unified picture of the field of small groups. 
_ which he then places each of his fellow group Klein tends to ignore differences between the 
_ members, according to the member’s potenti- authors she cites. For example, in the relation- 
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data disagree with ‘the find findings of Bales. How- _ United —— Trust Territory of the Pace 

ever, she proceeds with her discussion as if the Islands. Viewed sociologically, the general case 

data had supported Bale’s hypothesis. = susle represents an instance in which one society is 
; 2 Both books, despite their shortcomings, have dominant and others are subordinate; placed . 


a contribution to make to the development of : historical perspective, the case study focuses 
cucted | the field of small group analysis. primarily on the post-war years during which 
GerorcE A. THEODORSON civil administration has replaced a military 
, also By work of the anthropologist in this particular 
meas- | Anthropology in case within a broad framework. Those who de- 


a vanston: Row, n 
pe | -Banwerr. Evanston: Row, Peterson a id Com- sire a perceptive analysis of the recorded ex- 


pany, 19 1956. . Vili, (196 pp. $5. 00. 


addi- periences of the use of social science by a wide 
erious ‘The incorporation of science and scientists range of administering powers will find the 
d for into American bureaucracies has stimulated a a initial two chapters a valuable resource. Briefer 
y-five new literature over the past decade. While es- ‘references, of necessity, are made to the place 


group says on the relationship between policy making — of social science in cross-cultural relations be-— 
ape ll and scientific investigation is an old topic, their tween coordinate societies. A further study of 


Ss are character has changed for at least three reasons. : = type would be most instructive for com- 
han First, the social role of the scientist in American parative purposes. 


ce re life has taken on new dimensions. In addition § I was especially impressed by the author’s 
How- to the more traditional role of the professional - thoughtful appraisal of the efforts to design an 


Max Weber referred to as legal-rational types of schemes by _Teference to a series of specific 
structures. In the context of this social environ- Problems. 


| 1] ment, the skills of the social scientist, _ along” _ This book plus other similar studies offer the 
(with ‘the specialists in finance, public relations, promise of building a new fund of knowledge on 
and personnel have become an essential part of the place of social science in in the policy making 
_ the rational half of the term and hence there is Of societies. 
a growing demand for these sorts of experts. _ 
Third, a nation transformed into a world-wide ‘Mittens State 
power and thereby engaged in international en- 
terprises which intersect a variety of cultures, Prospero and Caliban: The Psychology of Colo- 
‘of necessity is compelled to become more knowl- nization. By O. MANNONI . Translated by 
edgeable about foreign societies; as a conse- = payrra PowEsLAND. With a foreword by 
quence some form of research has been increas- MASON. New York: Frederick A. 
recognized as a means for assuring more Praeger, 1956. 218 pp. 


effective programs. 
_ American. Asian Tensions. Edited by — 


The n new writings s reflect these trends in their H 
d 
concern over such questions as the social ar- _ Strausz-Huré, Atvin J. Corte bo oe 


rangements which maximize the effective use of 3 James E. Dovcuerty. The Foreign Policy © 


sults 


ating | intellectual who acts as independent critic or effective role for anthropologists in the Trust 
ment appraiser (represented earlier by such figures Territory administration. This subject, which 
time as Ross, Veblen, _ Sumner and currently by comprises the central theme of subsequent chap- 
ar be Fromm, Mills, W. Whyte), there _ters, is presented in a manner which enables the 
four emerged the technical-expert who serves as spe- reader unfamiliar with the enterprise to gain 
ation | cial consultant or fact finder for decision makers considerable insight. He offers no pat answers to 
that within large-scale organizations. what obviously are highly complex and often 
het | f Second, the pattern of administration in ™oot issues and instead endeavors to assess ob- 
e au- American bureaucracies is evolving into whet Pecan g the strengths and weaknesses of various 


science by administrators, the nature of the sci- 7 Research Institute (University of Pennsyl- 
entists’ tasks, the function of research in the vania) Series Number 3. New York: Frederick 


decision process, the values and ethics of the 1956. pre: 239 75. 


scientist, and criteria for the selection of worth- 
_while research problems. cused on widely separated territories, our two 


_ The book under review is a substantial con- re fall squarely into the general problem area 
‘tribution to recent literature on these themes. of relations between Western and non-W a 


- 


Tt represents the experiences and observations of - peoples. Considerations of space compel me to 
a scholar who : served in the capacity of staff resist the temptation to include Chester Bowles’ 
anthropologist between 1951 and 1953 for t the _ Africa’s Challenge to America as a bridge be- 
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“mention of a title will serve as a spur. to the tional institutions, be most. ea | 
reader because Mr. Bowles’ study is important — amined in the light of British and Dutch co- 


and relevant. M. Mannoni’s book, like Mr. = experiments while works such as Rake | 


_ Bowles’, is an individual and personal venture Redfield’s developmental studies of Chan Kom, 

_ whereas American-Asian Tensions is a team — “and Margaret Mead’s recent examination of 

_ study conducted under the auspices of the For- change among the Manus, could also be used 
eign Policy Research Institute of the ‘Univ ersity with great benefit. Nevertheless M. Mannoni’s- 
of Pennsy lvania. is characterised by a number of important 


M. Mannoni’s study, written | in 1948 insights into the problems of human relations 
‘published in French in 1950. under the title in colonial and colonial-type societies and it 
_ Psychologie de la Colonisation, is set in Mada- contains a number of healthily “self-critical” 
: gascar and is largely based on an analysis of the and refreshing questionings of French policy 
_ psychological background to the bloody Mala- and practice - at the time when he was in | 
gasy uprisings of 1947. It will be recalled that Madagascar, jg- = 
these uprisings followed the introduction of a _ Critical comparison provides the basis of the | a 
number of administrative changes and that they Pennsy lv ania team- study American- Asian 
‘time when Europeanized and Tensions, a carefully documented examination 
_ partly-Europeanized Malagasies had recently re- © of. military, political and economic relations — 
turned to the island after World War Ii. — between the United States and India, Indonesia, 
ve. The main hypothesis of Prospero and Caliban — Japan, , the Philippines, and Egypt. The writers 
P is that the well-intentioned post-war reforms of have been concerned to bring out the distinctive 
the French Colonial Administration were badly — character of each of the countries with which 
Ba and badly presented and were of such a they deal and they have critically - dissected 
as to evoke a strong sense of “‘abandon- blanket terms like “Asian” and slogans like 
ment” or “betrayal” among Malagasies, who “colonialism” and “Imperialism.” A helpful op- 
had long accepted a relationship of “depend-  erational definition of tension is followed by a 
ence” on French leadership and control and w = reminder that the study is focused on problems 


a - were suddenly brought to the “brink of an abyss and is, therefore, not intended to bring out all 
of ‘inferiority’.” This feeling is seen to lie at the aspects of international relations, especially the 
root of the violence, which was fomented and = more constructive or harmonious features of 
led by Europeanized Malagasies “whose assimi- United States contact with the selected peoples, 
= had been incomplete . for they are The interpretive comments and the statements 
“the people most likely to dev elop a real hatred of conclusions are refreshingly frank and should 

the Europeans.” The central theme and argu- prove valuable as aids to the removal of mis- 
ment rests on M. Mannoni’s assessment of the understandings, 
- radically different cultural backgrounds and per- = One cannot read a book like this without — 
sonality structures of the Malagasies and the being made constantly aware of the principal 
4 immigrant Europeans, differences which led to _ difficulty which confronts all authors of works 
‘the acceptance of the relationship of “depend- on contemporary problems, that of being up to. 
ence” by both, _ though the Europeans failed date, but the writers of American-Asian Ten-— 
7 lamentably to appreciate the nature and degree -_ sions have been particularly unfortunate in this | 
of the social or socio-psychological responsibility -Tespect. Thus, while it was no doubt reasonable, 
which they had assumed. _ early in 1956, to assume a possible “easing of 
The author's — peefatory note to the tensions” me to Brit- 
rans and 


Mannoni declares that he “rashly cer-— “less vital in pol 
tain theoretical concepts which needed more itics,” the pressure of international events has 
careful handling” and that he is “now disturbed _ brought about marked changes. And when the 
by the obvious weaknesses of the book in this authors predicted “that the fissure which has 
_ Tespect. ” Nevertheless one may justly point to opened between the two countries (India and 
- weaknesses and deficiencies in the -comparati ive the U. S. A.) is likely to widen into a chasm,” 
references, especially on Africa, on which there’ could not have foreseen the Eisenhower- 
isa good deal of valuable and relevant material, Nehru meetings, even though it is as yet pre- 
and it is legitimate also to express the wish that mature to speculate on the outcome of these [ 
: Mannoni had placed his study more firmly apparently frank and friendly talks, = 
within the context of the substantial body of | But perhaps the best tribute to American 
_ inter-racial and cross- -cultural research that is Asian Tensions is that one would like to see its 


ble. For the to take into’ account the new developments 


> 
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in the Middle East and India, and in rasa of these are lists of inferior offices reprinted | : 
and the Japanese islands, and to offer us further _ from accounts of 19th | century British observers, 
imolsting challenging conclusions. _and the third is a description of a coronation. 

_ whatever we may think of predictive assump- Such a dessicated approach to social prceerec 
tions about situations which the authors them- will be more interesting to Sinhalese antiquarians ~ 
selves acknowledge » to be “fraught with im- than to sociologists, who may, without prior 
ponderables,” | we would ani agree that their know ledge of Sinhalese society, see many trees” 
assemblage of important official statements and but few forests. Necessitated by this type of an. 
major editorial comments is of teal and ind lasting approach, between six and seven hundred Sin- 
value. terms" (not counting place names) are 

KENNETH KirKwooD through | the book. A glossorial 
Sinhalese Social devine ‘The Kandyan 0 of F. A. Hay ley in his Laws and Customs of the 
Period. By Prerrs. Colombo: ‘The Sinhalese .. . Kandyan Law, published in 1923. 
4 — Ceylon University Press Board, 1956. xiv, Pieris has painstakingly retraced Hayley’s steps 
Asien pp. Rs. 10-00. in many sources and contexts, but Hayley, the 
English jurist, was able to portray the organized 


ation | come Aspects of Traditional Sinhalese Culture: life of a people more coherently | than Pieris, the 
itions A Symposium. Edited by RALPH Pieris. Pera- sociologist. 

nesia,  deniya: Ceylon Univ ersity Conference on Traditional Sinhalese Culture 
riters Traditional Cultures, 1956. 113 pp. Rs. 4/50 


‘Dr. Pieris, contains lectures by eight Sinhalese 
exponents of “traditional culture” (viz. dancing, 
- painting, puppetry, weaving, etc.) and by two 
| Sinhalese Social Organization: The Kandyan © ‘western social scientists, one of them an Ameri- 

4 Period depicts ‘the historic, formal social struc- — can visitor, Christopher Sower. Excepting the 

ture of the interior region of Ceylon prior to two outlanders, most of the authors suggest — 

_ serious European influence. Traditional Sinhalese that the state of Sinhalese arts is deplorable and — 
Culture is a series of lectures, mainly by Sin- 7 that strong efforts must be made to revivify — 

halese scholars, given at the UNESCO sponsored them. The villains are colonial rule and indus- 

“Ceylon University Conference on Traditional trialization. N. D. Wijesekera even observes 

Cultures” in 1956. Whereas the first work is a that “we need to save the world from the 

factual historic reconstruction, the second is of — ‘melancholy | effects of industrialization. ”” Gen- 
sociological interest chiefly as an expression of. erally it is recognized that traditional arts were 

incipient nationalism. = linked with the feudal-caste-magical, village or- 

¥ Dr. Pieris has treated Kandyan society under Ger. There is little realism, however, in assessing 

six main divisions: government, village organ- the problems of folk art preservation during a 

rcipal - ization, revenue and service, the legal system, time in which internal and external forces virtu-| 
works | social stratification and kinship and marriage. In ally dictate increasing secularization, , if Ceylon: 
up to. addition he appends a number of extracts from is to retain her hold on relative prosperity. 4 
Ten- | early accounts, mainly ‘those of British ob- several points, this symposium has the ring of an 
. this servers, and a twenty-nine page detail on the epitaph to a small but great civilization. How- 
social structure of a selected province of the ever, at the same time, it demonstrates how the 

_ Kandyan Kingdom. While the work brings to- arts can provide a rallying point for nationalism. 1 
gether much material and bespeaks considerable Distortions and exhortations are to be expected 
archival labor, the writer has generally been in such circumstances and while both are pres- 
satisfied with presenting formal detail with less in this volume, they are of less “significance 
Py to the contextual background within than the evidence of new national pride among — 
which events, rules, and offices must have had educated Sinhalese. The positive value of this is - 
: and meaning. The outstanding chapters qualified by the fact that the Sinhalese are only 


ctive | from Lake House Bookshop, P. . O. Box 244 4, 
House, Colombo, Ceylon. 


able, 
ng of 


have to do with kinship and marriage, espe ene of the nationality groups, albeit the domi-— 
cially polyandry. For much of the remainder, nant one, in Ceylon. Unhappily it would appear 
however, the handling of Part I (government) that both UNESCO and Ceylon University are 


may be illustrative. Of 28 pages devoted to the _ subsidizing Sinhalese rather than Ceylonese na- a 
government of the Kandyan Kingdom, 4 relate tionalism. At no point in the symposium i: - 
to kinship and charisma while most of the re- there a hint of developing traditional cultural 
mainder is annotated lists of official function- _ elements in which Tamil, Moor, Burgher and» 

aries. (Bathroom attendants are given attention _ Sinhalese might be united. To the contrary, one _ 

equal to the grand treasurer.) Over a third of _ writer grossly distorts the Indian “origins of 


the material is in the form of appendices. Two 
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is a te in the depth of the most t prolific ¢ primary 
concern these scholarly men demonstrate for secondary source materials, ~~ 
preserving folk art at a time when Ceylon jenn _ Substantively, Dr. Wertheim’s presentation 
her greatest challenge in social experimentation does not differ markedly from that which might 

and potential world leadership in social and eco- he written in synoptic terms for all of Southeast / 
nomic action among the new Asian nations. The Asia: the period of Sanskritization beginning | 
resolution of contemporary problems along with the Christian era which overlayed an - 
i paths consistent with traditional cultural values sentially folk culture; the subsequent centuries — 
is the crucial problem in the preservation of dip yee and socio-cultural specialization | 
“traditional culture.” This issue is not likely to for which we have only fragmentary dynastic — 
- broached when ‘ “culture” i is defined in terms" histories; the intrusion of Islam; close on its 
: “of folk art, and “preservation” is conceived as heels the impact of western culture: and now } 
: the retention of static forms. It is to be noted — finally the new nationalistic syncretism. For each 
that Sower refused the disabling conception of ‘country of Southeast Asia the historical 
culture taken by his colleagues, and applied = ificities vary, but the regularities attributable to 

- self to the problem of rural development in the external contacts are as impressive as the local 
If any country needs functional research lead- _ Systematic sociologists looking for theoretical — 
_ ership by its social scientists, Ceylon certainly — interpretations of culture change will be dis- ; 
— does. May it be mere coincidence that both = appointed in Dr. Wertheim’s book. If he has any 

books 1 viewed here look sideways and back- _ theoretic bias, it is Weberian. By this I mean 
— only that he synchronizes the original and spe- 
‘Bryce Ryan cific research of historians, historical economists, 
descriptive sociologists into a running ac- 
- count of the major social factors of each of the © 
of four ti jods he has selected. Descripti 
~ Social Change. By W. F. WertHerm. The sociologists, social anthropologists and area spe- 
Hague: W. van SBeeve Ltd., 1956. xiv, 360 pp. cialists will find his scholarship rewarding. Dr. 
U.S. distributor, Institute of Pacific Rela- ¥ Wertheim has read carefully and extensively i in 
tions. $5.00. Dutch sources not usually exploited by English 
speaking academicians. His use of these ma- 
‘The virtues “ Dr. Wertheim’s treatment of terials greatly enriches the casual student’ 5 
_ changes in Indonesian society are empiric rather knowledge of an important world area. aa 
theoretic, eclectic rather than systematic. brief review of such a valuable 

a The topics selected for discussion and the some- tion there is no point in splitting hairs. The | 
what mechanically chronological treatment of failure to differentiate “national character” from 

4 these topics bear evidence of this judgment. value systems, the absence of demographic con- | 

_ The first two chapters are a brief survey of the siderations in Chapter III, the equivocal con- 

_ land and peoples of Indonesia stressing factors clusions of the chapter on Religious Reform, Fi 
making for unity and diversity. Chapter Three are all trivial complaints. This is a first rate, 

__ is an excellent synoptic summary of much that informative book that will instruct the tyro and 
follows. Chapter Four, “General Outline of In- broaden ‘the specialist in Indonesian tele 
donesian Political History,” relies heavily for The selected bibliographies at the end of each 
its theoretic orientation and substance on J. C. chapter are valuable adjuncts to both the be 
van Leur’s Indonesian Trade and Society: Es- ginner and the ‘specialist. 
says in Asian Social and Economic History Du Bors 
(1955). Chapters V through X deal in turn Harvard University — 
with Shifts in the Economic System, The Chang- 

ing” Status System, Urban Development, Re- Ensayos de 

_ligious Reform, The Changing Labour Relations — _ Antropologia Social. [Translations from the 

and Cultural Dynamics in Indonesia. The fon on k ll blished in the 
lism _ English of works originally published in 

4 eleventh and final chatper is titled Nationalis 7 U. S.] By Seminario De INTEGRACTON So- 

After. Within each chapter materials, in CIAL GUATEMALTECA. Guatemala: Editorial 
$0 far as possible, are presented del Ministerio Educacion Publica, “1956, 


in terms of the traditional Indonesian patterns N 


cupation and the post World War II -develop- _ Spanish translations of eleven articles origin- 
ments. The traditional and national periods are ally published in English concerning aspects of 


brief. The is on the past and present cultures of Guatemala are 


di 
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7 
y and cation sponsored by the recently Com- in By S. SWEEDLUN and 
mittee (Seminario) for Guatemalan Social Gotpa M. Crawrorp in collaboration with 
tation Integration. The stated objectives of the publica- Louis H. Dovctas and Joun G. Kenyon. 
might tion are (1) to provide the members of the New York: American Book Company, (1956. 
theast | Committee with materials for discussion and — Vol. I, xii, 609 pp. Vol. IT, xiii, pp. 651. 

(2) to make available to the Guatemalan read- _—each ‘volume. 
public a core of anthropological knowledge 


almost three decades, eminent 
indispensable to the understanding and eventual and teachers in the social and other agencies” 
solution of cultural problems of national sig- have discussed the place of their subject matter : 
nastic nificance, €.g., _ the ‘Telationships between the in general education. The continued develop- 
on. its Ladinos and Indians. While admirably satisfy- ment of specialization and specialities assures — 
1 now ing these objectives, the real significance of the us that the problems relevant to general educa- 
reach | work | is that of making available to ‘Spanish- tion will persist. During these decades adminis- 
spec- speaking social scientists the results of impor-— trations have taken action, in some instances to 
ble to tant investigations. eee cance. limit specialization, and in others to promote 
local Considering the frequency with which anthro- integration. Chicago’s well-publicized | Social Sci- 
—s pological materials relating to Guatemala have ence I and II represent one plan; Harvard’s 
tical appeared in the last thirty years, and facing the — Department of Social Relations represents an- 

> dis. necessity of restricting selection to brief state- other; other universities have assigned depart- : 
s any ments representative of several areas of interest, ‘ment members to a core curriculum course or 


else have created interdepartmental committees 
which supervise programs. Syracuse, _ for exam- 


initiated a graduate program 
Oliver La Farge, Mosk, Paul, Redfield, Morris social science on the belief that there was an 


Siegel, Tax and Tumin are included. increasing demand for advanced in 


inning 

iN e@s- 
turies 
zation 


been successfully accomplished. Articles by 


spe- 4 
Richard Adams, Gillin, Goubaud Carrera, 


mists, 
g 
the 
iptive 

spe- 

Dr 
sly in 
| 

lent’s major areas of interest: (1) the historical 
= dealing with the sequence of cultural 


In an excellent Introduction, which has | ap- 
plicability to many areas of Latin Aenatica, 


mean delicate task of choosing the articles 


ret ‘in social | ‘science 
This is exemplified by Professor Johnson’s re- 
cent Theory and Practice of the Social Studies. 
- Finally the inevitable has occurred: funds for 


h making a study of general education courses 
sistence; (3) social relations, including the jaye been granted to Columbia University. 


equilibrium existing between the Ladinos and f text f 
Indians; (4) psychological factors, describing is for courses of this 


nature is very demanding work. Sweedlun and 
Rad illnesses and elements of sibling — Crawford inform us that they prepared nine 
rivalry; and (5) culture change, including edu- transcripts during more than a decade of work. 


= programe The work is demanding because of its being 
Prog done in spite of the suspicion and hostility of 


__ The book offers a balanced and valid cross- the dominantly entrenched specialties. We aod 
section of materials prerequisite to an under- 


- standing of the society and culture of Gua > attempted within the semester or + year; we sus- 
mala, and provides considerable insight into 
“the nature of Guatemalan social seihiieate, Fur- _ pect the ability of the student to gain any useful 


command of principles, for it takes time to | 
= 2 learn, But even more than this, 


which additional research might be oriented. ; 
is the fest of whet hoped certain to be deficient in one or more of the 
several perspectives es required to comprehend a 


"Social Integration system, that he faces a most difficult 
problem in communicating the finest of the 


= of such publications in emmy | the writings from the several fields, and that the 
_ further development of social science in Latin general impression is more likely to be one of 


America by Latin Americans sirieeas be mini- wu” inadequacy rather than competence. We have, 
come far, placed the general scientist on the de 
owe G. FLITTIE _—fensive. Sweedlun and Crawford have not 
a avoided eee to it. Being on the defensive 


development since the conquest; (2) the native . 
economy, emphasizing trade patterns and sub- 


a 
— 
= 
stage characterized by the more frequent ap- " 
' pearance of texts of several sorts as well as A 
__ having at hand a more explicit and specific ra- ; 
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con | 
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) and } > 
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snot featured, and yet it is known that the dis- persons interested in methodology should con- 
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influences their style of writing, and their con - m more objective local resident in uncover. 
ception of the specialties and perspectives lead ing the obvious social and behavior patterns; _ 
to paragraphs where clarity in these matters 3 (2) descriptive analysis, per se, does not suffice 
_ would have contributed ianty to their in portraying the social structures and interrela- 
presentation = = | tionships interlocking the various segments of 


Sociologists will look for a chapter to see how the community’s population. = 8 ~— 
“the authors have dealt with certain problems. _—‘ The historical, geographical, and demographic 
_ Chapter &, “Population Trends,” provides a test aspects of Sassenheim are presented in Part J 
_ of accuracy and interpretation. The more com- (Description), followed by chapters on - the 
monly accepted interpretation of population structural organization of local government, 

changes in the early phase of the industrial church, family, recreation, and occupation, 
_ revolution is that deaths were reduced before — Quantitative data reflect the degree to which the 
_ births increased, and medical services, not medi- local population’s social life, values, and atti- | 
eal science, are thought, along with new re- _ tudes are affected by these social organizations, 
sources and conditions of living, to have been Past II shows how the dete | came to be col- | 
~ causal factors according to the British Royal _Iected, analyzed, and conceptualized. Some 125 

_ Commission on Population Report, 1949, p. 6. pages of much finer print are utilized for the | 
_ Economists will sample a chapter or so, pos- codification of the main categories of variables | 
_ sibly Chapter 24, “The Farm Problem.” Here as against intervening variables, work charts, 

_ the technological developments and trends are and so on. Although the author intended | 


integration or disappearance of the American  centrate on this part, it is necessary to read the 

farm is due to mechanization. The House of first section to obtain understanding of the — 
_ Representatives has shown recently that in four ~ relevance between these two parts of the vol- 
years 600,000 family-unit farms have just dis- yme, One detects a note of defensiveness under- 

a appeared. The farmer is now declared to be the lying the detailed explanation of methodological : 

“Vanishing American,” yet Sweedlun and Craw- Dostulates, selection of concepts, and philosophi- 

: ford do not discuss such a profoundly important cal assumptions. This part may have more value 7 


causal factor, = readers who do not have access to reference 


_ The political scientists are likely to ne some- materials and who do not meet frequently to 
what more at ease. Chapter 10, Vol. II, “Social challenge others’ concrete findings and theoreti- 
Reform Movements in the United States” will, assumptions. 


careful examination from the point of part deals with ‘the application of the 


view of general social science, stand the tests ‘data as they are grouped into cultural patterns. 
of accuracy and interpretation. Furthermore, Those showing the effects of culture on person- 
the materials prepare a student for more ad-— ality are weak. Admittedly, the study was in- 


vanced analyses and theories of Teform racaaiie tended as a pioneer effort and areas requiring | 


ee oe further investigation would be undertaken later. 
Even so, it is disquieting to find topics like 


items in “Selected Readings” have been 


_ chosen with discretion and care, and it is to be . rebellion of 


— youth against lack of economic 
_Tegretted that the authors have not found their betterment, delayed marriage, and the insecure 


_ errors in fact and in interpretation, and thus — status of older workers treated so scantily. Any 
- conveyed more adequately to students the con- ‘2 


complete portrayal of a community undergoin 
= of these readings. With a broadly in- = ee uty going 


formed, competent, and dedicated teacher using ¥ a ange from agriculture to industry needs 
greater emphasis upon the. symptoms that re- 


adequate course in general social science, lim- : veal the emergence of new values, the disrup- 
% _ tions of established organizational patterns, and 


ited to American in experience and conditions. 
‘the real attitudes of the en toward on- | 


FORREST E. Lav: OLETTE, 


7 Roosevelt — 
ture and process in a bulb-growing region in 7 

The Netherlands. Publications of The Nether- Modern Science and — Values: A Study Lao 


lands’ Institute of Preventive Medecine, the History of Ideas. By Everett W. HAtLt. 
XXX. By I. Gapourex. Leiden: H. E. Sten- > Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Company, Ine, 


fert Kroese, N.V., 1956, xvi, 555 pp. F 25,50. x, Pp. $8.00. 
This volume resembles studies found in This is a book written by. a “scholar but ad- 


country in two respects: (1) an outsider is dressed to “inquisitive laymen” and to students © 


_ these two volumes, one would expect to have an 
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over- who | desire to ac acquire a broad cultural inthe individual case; this sounds to be close to 
suffice | The book is divided into two. parts, one de _ Whether the ome is true or false, what the 7 i 
—_ voted to “the attainment of the method of author offers to an educated non- -specialist is of e 
its of modern science, ” mainly in the fields of physics high value. By carefully selecting a limited num- 
Ph and political economy (probably, as the most ber of representative theories in the fields men- ae ' 
aphic “scientific” of all social sciences) and the other tioned above, | he presents each not only with — 
to the development of the views on values, § great clarity, but with deep penetration, allow-— 
1 the ‘mainly o on the foundation of ethics, political ing the reader to get real insight | even into such — 
— theory and partly legal philosophy. In the two 


ation, course, the manner of presentation chosen 
‘hthe } — Parts, the same chronological frame of reference by the author forces him to skip many impor- 
| atti. | is used: _ medieval mentality, , Renaissance, the tant developments. Thus, for instance, in the _ 
tions, ‘Age of Reason, the period of Romanticism and field of legal philosophy the reader is invited 
"| our own age, the age of scientism. The author’s to jump from Bentham and Austin to Kelsen 


ecol- | 
e 125 main thesis is that the gulf which has appeared and the American realists. 8 8 
yr the since the Age of Reason between the study of 3 The book could not be used as a text in the 
iables | facts and that of values | might be overcome. He - sociology of knowledge, but it could well serve 


harts, | claims that values can be objectively known, as auxiliary reading conveying to the students 
1 that | though by a method at variance with that of sci- the content of ideas, the social conditioning of 
| con- “ence. He does not develop this proposition but which they can easily find in other sources. 


id the lets us understand that he has in view a — of eae are scarce. ree. ‘sf 
f the | — jar type of rationalism which asserts that value is aes pain N. 


to be kne known, basicall and i in the last analysis,” Fordham — 


logical 
sophi- 
value 
tly to | Social Struktur och Politisk Aktivitet. En studie ~ since the meen World War. Finland, in addi- 
soreti- av valjaraktiviteten vid riksdagsvalen i Fin- tion, is splintered by a volatile communist move- 
1945-54. By Ertk ALLArDT. Helsingfors: ment, and cut by the division between its Fin-— 
yf the  Séderstrém and C:o Forlagsaktiebolag, 1956. __nish- speaking and its Swedish-speaking peoples. 
tterns, | PP. No price indicated. ‘Finally, there is the significant fact that Fin-— 


* a a land use r tional representation tem 
erson land uses a propor prese sys 
‘diffusion of gical theory from the 


— healthiest signs in the discipline and bodes well After threading his way through voting per- 


n tri 

; Scandinavia, as a major recipient of American 

pen sociological thinking, as well as a continuing 

“hast a large c orps of sociologis ts, ing behavior. Occasionally, a sceptic might feel 

rgoing that Allardt pushes and shoves beyond the call 

pe eds. many hypotheses born in the United States. (¢ duty to insert his data into the hypothesis, - 


well and provides a worthwhile predictive and 
explanatory instrument in analyzing Finnish vot- _ 


at re- th well and occasionally he resorts to explaining-away 
c findings, withou is no gainsaying that he does a thorough and 


lik | he hypoth 
Allardt’s contribution is a direct application  workmantine job in applying the 


. Finland. As a contribution offering concrete 
ae in Finland of the “cross-pressure” hypothesis — > 
Lzs [| for determining voting activity or passivity (Le. cross-cultural for a 
f ‘ll political sociology, this monograph is an excel- 
o which groups of persons wi or 


s, and in other areas. 


lent addition to the literature on votin be- 
will not exercise their ballot). He notes that the 


hypothesis was formulated by Lazarsfeld in The and its aa 
People’s Choice and refined by Lipset and his 

co-workers in “The Psychology of Voting.” 

>“ | Finnish political conditions present a strong test. 

for the hypothesis by providing multifarious 

ut ad- combinations of pressures. Five political parties This on com- 

udents lave be been all Finnish tiksdags -munism reports data on each of 


1956, (254 Pp. 600 F 
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- countries in this format: first a brief historical 
next its membership and 


sketch of the C.P.; 

electoral statistics since its founding; finally a 

_ biographical section on leading C.P. personali- 
_ ties. These data, whose completeness and ac- 
curacy (within ascertainable limits) attest great 

_ diligence in the compilation, present the soci- 
‘ologist of Politics with interesting op- 


_ It is now feasible, with these data, to make — 


careful analyses of the comparative distribu- 
tions of C.P. members and voters in the special 
 time- place series that constitute the “phases” 
of world communism. This enables us to deal — 
with questions that are historically important _ 
and still relevant to social theory and political 
strategy, viz: (1) What effects on C.P. cohorts _ 

_ followed the “Party purity” strategy and class- 
- violence tactics decreed by the Sixth W orld: 
a Congress in 1928, as compared with the ‘ ‘pop- 


ular front” strategy and infiltration tactic or- — 


The Pattern of Management. By LyYNDALL F, 
Minneapolis: : University of Min- 


“Resota I Press, 1956. ‘Vii, 100 pp. $2. 


— This is a series of five lectures given at the 
_ School of Business Administration, University 
Minnesota. The lecture, “The Marriage of 
7 Theory and Practice,” should interest sociolo. 
_ gists. Urwick hopes to bring scientists and prac- . 
tical men closer together. He poses the analyst’s - 
_ view of situations as a “series of ‘stills’” P| 

against the executive’s view of his job as one in : 
_ which “kaleidoscopic shapes and colors blend 
and blur till they are indistinguishab!e.” These 
_ poles are shown graphically, as is the “horology 
. of decision,” which “starts in a forgotten past” 
_ and reverberates ‘ ‘into an unimaginable future.” 
In the lecture on current “management knowl- 
edge,’ sociologists will frown at Urwick’s view. 
that another century will be needed to build 
-Teliable knowledge on individual behavior, and 

“much longer” for comparable understanding 


dered by the next Congress in 1935? After 1928 


om the Lazitch figures show, the German C.P. 


its voters (over 1 million to under 800,000). 
_ Elsewhere, during this period, the effects of the — 


= policy seem to depend on whether the 


- Czech C.P., under a democratic government, lost 


salient opposition was democratic or fascist: “| 


visible fascist movements, the C.P. grew. Is this 

a spurious correlation? How on analysis, does 
the complete continental picture look? (2) M. 
Lazitch having thoughtfully collated comparable 
data for the Socialist Party throughout, we can 
- now deal empirically with another classic issue 
from the interwar era of Marxist polemic: What 


a ; in Bulgaria and Poland, with highly - 


are the growth-reciprocals between C.P. and 
§.P.? Do their respective trends show a linear 


e a binomial relationship (linear in one “phase, 


2 ‘binomial in another)? Or is there, in fact, a 


_ determinate relationship? The matter is not 


_ without policy relevance today in countries lik ae, 


say, Italyand Francee 
There are opportunities for qualitative 


- and social psychology . Urwick sees too much 


understand less—M. D. 


of groups. But Urwick does not mean to slight — 


al fforts, for he believes that stud . 
mightily; its voters had nearly doubled (3 Ser 


6 million) by the time of the Nazi suppression . 

in 1933. But the French C.P. took a nose dive 
between 1928-33—losing nearly half of its 

_ members (52 to 28 thousands) and a fourth of | 


agement can be no more exact than its chief 
‘contributory sciences” which include sociology — 
dogmatism in current writings on leadership a 
_ the “overarticulate and underinformed, whether 

from the half world of quasi-scientists or the 
“underworld of ‘practical’ business.” He sees 

“leading by persuasion” as symptomatic of or- ; 
-ganizational stagnation and admission of 
failure akin to the executive who must pull 


a rank. Urwick laments the outpouring of repeti- 


tieus books by professors under pressure to pro- 
duce or move on. Their voluminous lack of 
originality forces the executive to take lessons in 
how to read more words per minute and to 


The Young Worker of To-Day: A New nose 

_ By Kari Bepnarik. Edited by J. P. Maver, 
4 Translated by RENEE ‘TuPHOLME. Glencoe: 
_ The Free Press, 1955. 146 pp. $3.00. sae 


‘This is an essay in anomie. Writing against 
_ the background of Vienna, Bednarik, an Aus- 


— trian worker-intellectual, has depicted in ideal 


typical terms the new generation of workers. 


sis as well, e.g., are the C.P. leaders, by and & Compared with the older ‘generation, the younger 


large, 


“marginal men”; more so in one “phase” 7 _ generation of workers, born in the inter-war 


‘than another? As the biographies are less com years, is alienated from the socialist party, the 
prehensive than the statistics, their data-value trade union and the state. Withdrawing from 


is more limited. One is struck, reading today’s 


newspapers, by the absence of biographical no- 


public life the young worker seeks security in — 
private pleasure pursuits and in the fantasy 


_ tices on Nagy and Kadar in Hungary, Gomulka e world of the film. Accordingly, the only revolu- 


in Poland. That the Soviet imperium picked this 
time to enter a new “phase” is no fault of 
M. Lazitch. He has done a difficult job well.— 


tion he is capable of is a “cinema revolution,” 
which would break out if all the cinemas were 
closed. “Socialism . . . no longer wields any 
spiritual power | only 


— 


— 
= 
i 
| 
in 
lm 
a 
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_ power over their | physical needs; it has become with a labor force composed of a relatively 


a sort of insurance company for the standard large share of women and of college- need 

of living.” Relinquishing faith in utopian goals, people jg «= 
the young worker has won “freedom at zero. ae: Well over half the book is devoted to separate 

- According to the author, the loss in moral "surveys of retail trade, “routine” ’ personal serv- 
commitment is partly due to the rising standard ices (e.g., domestic service, barber shops), pro- 

living which is blurring class lines, and fessional services, and business services (the 

to the failure of socialism to develop an ideology largest being wholesale trade). 

whose underpinnings are distinguishable from In seeking to explain employment trends, ; 
totalitarianism of both the right and the left. several variables are used, including changing q 
That socialism provided few defenses against technology, progressive specialization, level and 7 
totalitarianism is attested to by the fact that  istribution of income, and population char- 4q 


the large majority of workers were coi converted acteristics. Although are brief and 


to Fascism. a the book is evidently a | product of 


___ This portrait of the “young worker of to-day energetic and imaginative research. 
7 «Still it is disappointing in definitiveness of 


is overdrawn. Assuming this type exists, is he 
a to Central Europe or is he also to be’ 
found in Western Europe and in Great Britain? conclusions (which, in light of the data, is not 
Would a generational comparison yield similar wees and in clarity of objectives. Except _ 
results for the United States? The author is for brief and scattered comments, the author 
aware that research is needed to felt to defend his work—as deectip- 
jecte 
siderable interest. “growth” theory, or ‘as any other s cified 
spec 
‘The proferred solution, at the close of the thing —Wrtiam R. ALLEN | 


the problem of the anomic worker, to 


wit, that intellectuals befriend and enlighten 
workers, is unpersuasive. Nevertheless, this is The Psychology of Occupations. By A ANNE Roe. 


k. M. Evan New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc.; ; Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1956. xii, 340 


‘Trends i in Employment i in the Service Industries. 
By GeorceE J. STIGLER. Princeton: Princeton _ The stated aim oft this book is the examination 
4 University Press, 1956. xviii, 167 ‘PP. $3. 75. - of “the broad field of relations between occupa- 


This is the latest National eee a Feo. i tions and other aspects of life in search for a 


nomic Research study of employment in broad = 
sectors of the economy. 
sec 


Stigler is little concerned that is no tion of occupational data, chooses Maslow’ 
“authoritative consensus” on the scope of “the need theory as a framework for analysis. The 
service industries.” ’ He presents an arbitrary : material is organized in terms of occupations in 
list of diverse industries whose product “takes _ social life; individual differences; occupational 
the salable form primarily or exclusively of a differences: and occupational choice and career 

Personal service rather than a material com- patterns. 
modity” (p. 47). Although transportation and i In a aun review it is impossible to comming 
public utilities are omitted, because treated in — the utility or advisability of need theory for 
earlier studies, the industries listed absorb over the study of occupational behavior. In any case, 
two. fifths of the employed labor force. despite the author’s dogmatic assertion that, 
4 ~ More important than establishing boundaries “needs. . must be postulated as basic in man in 


the the order to understand his history,” little use is 
oung eir classi cation and their aracteristics made of the Maslow theory except to postulate 
er-wat may be classified by type of buyer (occa-_ 

differential drive states as determinants of oc- 
ty, the donallly businesses but mainly ultimate con- 

_ cupational choice. Indeed, the theoretical frame- 
from -— sumers), expenditure categories employed in k to be “tacked on” to both “the 
rity in analyzing consumer behavior and private e bt Ik 
fantasy public organization (only in education and © beginning and end of the book with the bulk o 
revolu- health is there substantial _private- public com- — the manuscript devoted to an annotated bibli- — 


ution,” _—_petition). Very generally, the service industries — ography of research findings centering about the 
s were are characterized by small business units, em- psychological attributes of persons in various — 
ploying few workers, organized as proprietor- "occupations. As such, the book does not begin — 
ships, with - relatively little unionization, and to approach | the ‘Promise of its intent and Po- 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


tential readers should b be warned “farther that The author the lenders. farm 
the summaries of research findings are, for the organizations and legislators continue to support — 
most part, , sketchy and thus of use mainly for out-dated policies out of their desire to oe 
gaining an overview of the field. their positions of power. This suggests “that 
a” Sociologists will find Part III of the book which many have suspected, that farm policy i is 

(“Occupations Differ’) of greatest interest and rooted more deeply in stereotypes, tradition and 
use. (Part I dealing with the social setting dll pressure group politics than in an intelligent 
occupations, perhaps the poorest wan, analysis of social and economic causes and con- ; 
in 19 pages.) Part III contains —E. A. WILKENING 
_ siderable material relevant to the classification 
occupations for social research. The Le del de 
a system based on “primary focus of Factores de crecimiento tendencia 
futura. Por José V. MontesiNo SAMPERIO, 
: pts to classify a wide variety of psycho ogi- —- 1956. 86 pp. No price indicated. ay 
cal data according to this scheme. The results, 
_ while inconclusive at this time, are highly sug- — ‘The metropolitan area of Caracas was officially 
4 gestive of hypotheses concerning differential oc- _ created for census and statistical purposes for 
- cupational roles. The book is of value too as a the 1950 census. In October, 1955, the area 
convenient bibliographic reference to psycho-- enjoyed the dubious distinction of passing the 
logical research for those interested in the so- million mark in population. The present work is 
ciology of work. In this regard the author S an analysis of growth factors in the past and 4 
lack of any system of footnoting i is an unfortu- estimate of future tendencies with the avowed 
nate handicap. Such an omission is inadmissible purpose of providing a basis for city planning, 
ina ‘scholarly work. —R. Rapid urban growth began Venezuela 
slightly later than in some other Latin Ameri. 


po Responsibility in Farm Leadership: An can countries. The study suggests that it is 


_ Analysis of Farm Problems and Farm Leader- 
in Action. By Water W. Witcox. ‘New 


making up for lost time. Growth rates for 
Caracas exceeded the national growth rate for 
0. _ the first time in 1891. The author provides two 
projections: one predicts 1.6 millions in 1965; 
‘a a is one in a series of studies i in the second 1.9 millions 
ethics and economic life initiated by the Fed- — __ Sr. Montesino seems well aware of pitfalls in 
eral Council of Churches. It is an attempt to his statistical data. He analyzes these and ex- 
analyze some of the major economic problems Plains the correction factors he has applied. To 
_ confronting agriculture, “as they call for ethical 2 non-demographer his approach seems cautious 
decisions, cand of farm organizations current sensible. The only fault the reviewer finds 
programs for dealing with them.” Emphasis is his tendency to compare the metropolitan 
upon the in which thine dime of Caracas with data concerning cities in 
_ other ' countries rather than with metropolitan 
gani areas. The 54- -page text includes 7 maps and 


trative decisions is enli hten- 
islation and administrative decisions i g graphs and 17. summary appendix 


York: Harper & Bros., 1956.3 Xi, 194 Pp. $3.0 


‘ing. contains 27 more detailed tables. Bibliographers 


While this analysis of current farm problems Gat the | 
is written for the layman, it is a rather concise 
articles appearing in Cuadernos de Informacion 
statement on such problems as price, stabiliza- 1955, “a “Jan. “Feb. 
tion, the “low-income” farm problem, migratory 1956. 
workers, land ‘tenure, and soil conservation. Of 


; fact that thus far no significant decline in crude 


rn cations for the nonfarm as ; well as s the farm | nan birth, rates has “occurred in ‘the metropolitan 
ments of society, 


_ The point is made that farm leaders and ad- both from abroad and from other parts of 
-ministrators of agricultural programs must have = _ Venezuela, the author cannot forsee a decline 
“ethical sensitiveness” without saying just Tact % crude birth rates below about 30 per thousand 


7 
_ this consists of. There is recognition of the fact in 1970. Crude death rates were 8.67 in 1951 


- that legislative and administrative decisions are and are estimated at 6.89 for 1955. These fig- 
determined in large part by public and private ures suggest thoughtful re-examination of the 
officials who must justify their actions to con- premises of those who consider rapid urbaniza- 


and pressure tion and as solution to pop- 
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“ylation in all 


farm 
tries. —RALPH L. ‘BEALS ing Areas: A Milwaukee Case Study. Volume 
IV, No. 5, Wisconsin Commerce Reports. By 
that Migrations provoguies pro et problémes sociaux de G. wy 
n and Communauté Européenne du Charbon et de of Business ied 
lligent Liége, [Travaux V de] l'Institut de $1. a5, 
1 con- Sociologie de la Faculté de Droit de Liege, ante the Rockefeller Foun- 
“se 6. 112 pp. ead price aes. dation as a part of the Wisconsin Housing Re 
“This is the report of a pilot study undertaken = — ecology of 
Cara- in 1955 for the “European Coal and Steel Com- in} 
lencia munity.” Its fundamental aim is the examina- population 
Eco- to determine the conditions for the “success” of the investiga- 
ai q policy of induced migration of — tion is that the location and characteristics of 
ee market rental dwellings are oriented to the family cycle. 
‘ciall In Part Ia a general view of the labor market 
icially The phases of the family cycle were defined as 
»s for situation in Belgium is followed by a discussion — 7 
young adult, peak family (the stage ‘at which 
ares summarizing the data available concerning dif- d 
g the f resid are made on housing and community facilities), 
ork is out change of residence. t d the dissol fam- 
nd an stage. Census tracts were classified as being 
vowed experiments: of induced migrations within Bel- 


peopled by families in one phase 
nning. | oe valley of the family cycle or another by observing pro- 
“rived from governmental statistics and inter- portions sof children a ‘age 

views. Emphasis is placed on the events which ‘TDwenty-o one “tenancy situations” were objec- 


it is made the displacement necessary, on the cir- tivel defined, based ti f 
4 cumstances which surrounded the decision and sed on 


occupancy, structure type, median year built 

te for and relative median rent level. Race and 
stwo f reac sions of and the — tion data were also used in the analysis. 
1965; the move, and on the impressions of persons a The summary chapter states that “it a. os 
consulted concerning the reasons for the success" al 
ait the concluded that tenure decisions ‘and deci- 
alls in bi sions on location are in large part determined by 
y family cycle housing needs.” (p. 139) To anyone 

¥ found in the occupational situation, in the possi- 
d. thie versed in the risks connected with correlation 
finds amily situa lle di this is a rather strong statement to make. The 
olitan “tween regions, and collective pressures are dis- hypothesis was | not that firmly established. 
ies <i - cussed together with the paceman may fairness to the author, it should be added that 4 | 
yolitan facilitate the removal. == the statement quoted is not typical. The claims 
s and Part III, entitled “The Immigration of For- -made for the study are in general Je 


pendix ‘eign Workers in Belgium and the Social Prob- and realistic. The research is, in fact, a care- 7 
sphers 5 lems of Readaptation,” concentrates on the in- fully prepared, valuable addition to the ‘literature 
int of duced movements of foreign workers in and out of human an ecology. Davies 
nacion of Belgium from 1946 to 1955; all were or are 

| employed in the coal or steel industry. The The Drug ‘Addict as a Patient. By Mane 
| ‘more detailed analysis focuses on the Italian Nyswanper, M.D. New York and London: 
as the laborers who make up about two-thirds of all _ Grune and Stratton, 1956. xi, 179 pp. $4.50. 7 a 
crude | the immigrants who entered Belgium s since 1948. 

politan In contrast to their Belgian counterparts these Tis book reflects s the author's complete 
ration || workers are unskilled and move not only into a 
rts of and arduous: occupation but also into” a treatment 
fecline i as represented by the federal hospital at it Lexing- 


new cultural milieu. _ The authors’ estimate is ‘ton, Kentucky. Dr. Nyswander outlines step by 

“that these induced migrations have been largely P= the procedures which she believes to be 

successful. In conclusion they point to the most effective in the rehabilitation of addicts, 

major problems involved in such migrations and treating each of them as a person with his own 

make some general suggestions for their solu-— unique problems. The personality character- 

tion —Frep THALHEIMER ties and reactions of addicts are described | 
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dispassionately, not as of discussion of ‘the types of studies of al- 
OF degeneracy, but as parts of the disorder coholism pursued by sociologists. He concludes 
_ which it is the physician’s or psychiatrist’s re- by arguing that process studies of alcoholism — 
_— spansibility to understand and treat. Her dis- must be merged with ecological research before 
cussion shows a profound and sympathetic grasp the problem of etiology can be solved. y eae 
« the addict’s plight and of the difficulties of 7 q The papers by the physicians and psychiatrists _ 
reforming him; at the same time, it is one of are pretty much variations of the theme that 
the most hopeful and constructive accounts in c alcoholism is a disease and can be studied most . 
the recent literature. profitably through its epidemiology. In the dis. 
_ The opening chapter provides a brief his- - cussions (which in some ways are more interest- 
‘ied account of the way in which the problem ing than the papers) at one point (pp. 94 . 
- of addiction was taken out of the hands of the | Kaufman and also Hollingshead wisely raise the 
_ medical profession in the decade after World - question whether alcoholism is a disease in a 
_ War I. The author notes that “ . the criminal _ strict sense of that term. Granting the obvious | 
__ underworld has taken over the task of treating gains made by conceiving alcoholism as a sick- 
the addict; only from this underworld can he ‘ness, there is a distinct possibility that this kind 
_ obtain relief for his terrifying symptoms. Pre- of a conception may also place strictures on the 
vy ented by law from administering to the addict, nature and directions which research on the sub- _ 
physicians in the United States have had to ject can take. The idea that alcoholism is a dis- | 
stand helplessly as this a. has unfolded.’ ae ease entity, with a classic form and sub-classes, 
or that it has a “natural history,” is difficult to 
The next seven deal the phar- into modern sociology in other 


~ sonality ‘of the ace user, , the “social pathology”. : sociologist may well ask without malice whether 
of addiction, and the techniques of clinical - failures of medical doctors to be of much help to 
ious withdrawal treatment and sehabilita- the alcoholic have not been due to an over- 
tion. The ninth chapter consists mainly of a emphasis rather than an underemphasis of al 
description of the British system of as a me ‘medical problen— 
control written especially for this book by a ~~ - Epwin M. Lemert 
London physician, Dr. Jeffrey Bishop. The num- 
ber of addicts in Britain, where doctors may Some Uses of Anthropology: sy: Theoretical and 
aly treat addicts and prescribe drugs for § Applied. Washington, D. C.: The Anthropo- 
them, is estimated by Dr. Bishop at about four — - logical Society of ‘Washington, (1956. vi, 120 
hundred. The final chapter is a plea for the k pp. $1.50, paper. oo 


abandonment of the present punitive program in 
the United States in favor of something - Edited by J oseph B B. Casagrande and Thomas 


the British plan— —ALFRED R. LinvesmitH “Gladwin, this volume contains the papers pre- 


late sented at meetings of the Anthropological So- 

A leoholism a ciety of Washington during the 1954-55 season 
_ which was devoted to the relationships and con- 

3 H. D. Kruse, M.D. New York: ‘aoe tributions of anthropology to the various ap- 
_ Harper, 1956. 102 pp. $3000 plied fields. Selections include John — Bennett, 
This i is a » esflastion of eight papers read at a “Cross-Cultural Education Research and the 

7 conference on Alcoholism as a Medical Problem Study of National Acculturation,” another of 
_ jointly sponsored by the New York Academy of _ the first-rate papers emanating from the SRC 

Medicine and the New York State Mental research program on cross-cultural education; 

‘Health Commission. The objective es of the con- George Devereux, “Normal and Abnormal: The 
ference were to introduce problems of alcoholism — Key Problem of Psychiatric Anthropology” in 
to the physician; to create in him an apprecia- Mi which a conceptual innovation is made in the 
tion of the magnitude of the disease; to en- ‘differentiation between shamanistic derange- 
4 courage him to assume responsibility for the ments, ethnic neuroses and psychoses, and idio- ] 
_ alcoholic and to stimulate research on the dis- | syncratic or “ordinary” disorders; Benjamin — 

ease, eiknienen. Paul, “Anthropology and Public Health,” a con- 

pat from two papers py Shoben on the be-_ cise summary of contributions of the anthropo- 

havioristic view on alcoholism etiology and by ~ logical case study approach; Thomas Gladwin, 
Hollingshead on the sociological view, all of the “Anthropology and Administration in the Trust | 
presentations were by M.D.’s or by psychiatrists. Territory | of the Pacific Islands,” containing 2 
Shoben was largely concerned with reinforce- cogent argument that the anthropologist who 
ment theory as an explanation of alcoholism, wants to be useful in administration must himself 
contented himself with a become in some an Wil 
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Kelly, ‘Anthropology and the cultures the rex reviewer is inclined to with 
1 tion of American Indian Affairs,” providing a he, although the presentations of the six so- 
stimulating discussion of recent ev ents in Indien cieties described are not completely convincing. — 
affairs; E. Adamson Hoebel, “The Study of Over 150 selections from 111 studies are in- 
Primitive Law,” in which a compelling case is cluded i in the volume. All of the editors, who 


aie | | : made for more research in law; W. — for some reason do not include a political sci- 
» that ’ Cobb, “The Relationship of Physical Anthro- ale and an economist among their number, 

most 4 pology to Medicine,” * summarizing the history have made contributions to the | empirical ob- 

“ dis- i and present status of this connection. i. ‘servations | ‘included yet there is considerable 


| odeae, 1955” by Margaret Mead is both a brief sented is in many instances closely related to — 
“ of developments in applied anthropology _ them. A more important weakness is the failure 
‘ing | anda presentation of a few of the new theoreti- to indicate existing and possible relationships _ : 
io. fo al problems raised by her recent expedition to between social science theorizing and scientific _ 
vrs : Manus of the Admiralty Islands. Her central field study. Likewise in spite of the recommen-— 
s kind point is that the Manus took over the whole — _ dation that societies be looked at as a whole, as 
mn the - pattern of western culture within a generation well as comparing segments ‘that may be of | 
e sub- and that this transformation was accomplished special interest, differences between the social 
a dis | With little social disorganization and individual — sciences are emphasized rather than the manner 
lasses _ maladjustment because it was spontaneous on in which they have in the past and may in the 
ult to | the part of the people, was complete in that future supplement, refine and enrich each other. 
other | every part of the culture was simultaneously af- = It is the personal opinion of the reviewer that 
ghtful _ fected, and was made by the entire social group. the explanatory chapters and remarks could be 
nether a The selection of contributions for this vol- simplified to good advantage without | endanger- a 
elp to ume was generally excellent. The absence of a jing in any 1 way the standing of the editors as 
over: paper on the relationship of anthropology to erudite scholars. 
of al. schools of business or to industrial organization Seven years have been spent dee 
ae ; reflects how far most anthropologists have moved this approach to the study of human society. 
ERT away from these fields since the days of Elton ~ Several planograph editions were first used. 
Mayo in the Harvard Business School.— and other discussions were held with 
Evon Voct some of the authors of the selections as well as" 
band h the habi d so- 
1ropo- World: others familiar with the habitats and so- 
120 Societies Aroun cieties examined. Nevertheless critical evalua-— 
i Prepared by Howarp Becker on the basis of tion of the development of this course is not 
the two-volume work by Irwin T. SANDERS, presented even though acknowledgement 
nomas RicHarpD B. Woopsury, Frank J. ESSENE, given to the contribution made by students. An 


Tuomas P. FIELD, JosePH R. SCHWENDEMAN, 


_ The final appraisal paper on “Applied Anthro- 


question as to whether the social theory pre- 


S all a - objective summary of the experience gained in 
il = _and Cartes E. Snow. New York: The ail utilizing this material would add materially to 
season Press, (1956. xx S11 pp. $6. 50. value and at the same time constitute a con- 


not taken the readers into their full confidence 


orientation courses and to give beginning stu- 


dents a h aamongt of human society as an area of 


_ of sociology : as is the editor of the one : 
- volume edition. Both have had considerable ex- 


the ability to view one’s own social environment _ 


“Although the editors of this  cnnaiiatin have tribution to sociological knowledge. It would | 


and indicated in precise detail their aims in about those forms of social practice known as 
making it available, it is obviously intended ‘social research and social science teaching. a 
principally for use as a text in social science Attention is centered to a considerable , 


perience in other countries and seem to consider utilized are the best available or not, their 
that the comparing of different societies a” 
_ each other is one of the best ways of developing - 


| ex As a bilingual person who has par- ume edition to one of slightly over ae nani — 
ticipated all his life widely varying RoBert CUBA JoNnEs 


seem advantageous to know more than we do ~ 


on social change. The Eskimo, the Navaho and 
the African _Baganda are presented as more 
- stable societies and the Chinese Peasants, , and 


English Midlands as undergoing more rapid al- 7 
_ though varying change. Whether the selections: 


general excellence is unquestionable. 
This “Shorter Edition” represents a reduction - 
from about 1200 pages in the original two vol- 
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isting “of a © publication below does not preclude its subsequent 


@ to Write. New The 

The 19th Century Philosophers. New York: The | New American Library (A Signet Key - Book), 
New American Library (A Mentor Book), 1956. 1956. 189 pp. Thirty-five cents, paper. : 
pp. Fifty cents, paper. CARNEGIE, Date. Public Speaking. Selected and | 

(American ASSOCIATION FoR STATE AND Locat His- densed by Dororay Carnecre from Public Speak- 

ToRY and Society oF AMERICAN HiIsTorRIANS, ing and Influencing Men in Business. New York: 

_ Sponsors). American Heritage: The Magazine of "Pocket Books, Inc. (Cardinal Edition), 1956, vod 


commentary The Age of Ideology: 


} History. December, 1956. Volume VIII, Number 
1. New York: James Parton, 1956. 128 pp. $2. 95 _ 228 pp. - Thirty- five cents, paper, 
per number. Subscription, $12.00 per year, Cuamsers, Lucite Arcota, Edited and Compiled 
— Curis. Diagnosing Human Relations ine . 4 by. America’s Tenth Man. A Pictorial Review of 
Pad _ Organizations: : A Case Study of a Hospital. _ One-Tenth of a Nation, Presenting the Negro 
a Studies in Organizational Behavior, No. 2, Labor — _ Contribution to American Life Today. Foreword 4 
— Management Center. New Haven: Yale Uni» = by Henry Casor Lopce, Jr. New York: Twayne 4 
versity, 1956. vii, 120 pp. Processed. No price Publishers Inc., 1957. 351 pp.$7.50. 
indicated. Yvu- Foreign Trade and Industrial 
_AUMANN, Francis R., and Harvey WALKER. The +o of China: An Historical and Inte- m 
~~ Government and Administration of Ohio. New grated Analysis Through 1948. Washington: The 
- York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1956. xiv, : _ University Press of Washington, D. C. under the 
489 pp. $5.95. auspices of The American University and The 
‘Bec, Ropert N. The Meaning of Americanism: China 278 8 pp. 
An Essay on the Religious and Philosophic Basis $7.00. 
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MODERN MARRIAGE 
D FAMILY LIVING 


= 


by MORRIS FISHBEIN, M. D., | former editor of of 


ite American Medical ‘Association; and RUBY JO REEVES KEN- 
’ NEDY, Professor and Chairman of the Department of Sociology, 
= Connecticut College; with the advice of ERNEST W. BURGESS, 
' Professor Emeritus of Sociology, University of Chicago; and CHARLES P 
_ H. PAGE, Professor and Chairman of the Department of Sociology, — 
a Smith College. Introduction by JOSEPH K. FOLSOM, Professor of — 
Sociology, Vassar College. Chapter Bibliographies by GERALD R. , 
LESLIE, Professor of Sociology, Purdue University. 


In addition to a group of leading physicians, the contributors to this ‘ 
collection include John Sirjamaki, Charles F. Westoff, Kingsley Davis, _ 
Evelyn M. Duvall, Emily Hartshorne Mudd, Mirra Komarovsky, Lester a 
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- Koos, Milton L. Barron, James H. S. Bossard, Henry A. Bowman, and 


455 Illustrated. Probable. Price $5.00 


‘This book is a revised and augmented version of il Marriage, "published by ; 
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